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MON 87 thofe topics 
of complaint, which if hot 
general are at leaſt com- 
mon, we hear it urged as a 
Uo point of great conſequence, 
that ſcarce any are now read but books'of 
amuſement, If this charge be well found- 
ed, as indeed few er complaints are 
without grounds, the wiſeſt courſe a well 
nezning man can take, would be to 


der it uſeful and beneficial. For to 
differ from the world in what they ap- 


; ove; to run down their taſte as vicious 
A - Bs and 


oF 


Swe ſuch a turn to this humour, as may 


a 


3 


and depraved, or to aim at altering their 


men are not miſtaken, . was the firſt au- 
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notions, in order to ſubſtitute our o], 
are moſtly unſucceſsful, often ridiculous 
ments. The majority of mankind. 
2 nee ſhews, 45 very far doch 
e any ande for reading, neither do 
they eſteem it a thing neceſſary. If genius 
impels, if buſineſs conſtrains, or accidents 
invite, men apply themſelves to books 
without exhortations. But with reſpect to 
thoſe who are unimpelled and uninclined 
to ſtudy, books of amuſement alone have 
a chance of coming into their hands, and 
conſequently of producing an alteration in 
ſuch tempers. This has been always. 4 
plea for theſe performances, and has been 
received * held ON * od b * | 
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it * inliſted t upon as SAY many ages 
ago by one of the ancienteſt writers, on 
the ſubjects of heroic love and unalterable 
conſtancy, and who, if! ſome very learned 


thor of novels: the yenerable Heliado- 


rus, bilhop, | Trice, whoſe Ethiopian | 
| ; _— ; 
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_ PREFACE. v 
hiftory ; or, the loves of Theagenes and 
Characlea, is very deſervedly eſteemed 
one'of the beſt,. if not the very beſt of its 
kind; as the'!//iad' of Homer, in the opi- 
nion of the greateſt critics, is both the 
firſt and the fineſt of epic poems. Thus 
it appears, though at a great diſtance of 
time, that both theſe kinds of writings 
were derived to us from the ſame nation; 


and though they have been copied by 


very ingenious pens, in almoſt all polite 
countries, it has been allowed that the 
originals ſtand yet unrivalled ; and that 
with reſpect to accuracy of imethod; 


beauty of language, and delicacy: of ſen- 


timent, the prelate and the poet are . 
ly ſuperior to the moderns. 


This ſort of learning, from a YY 
tude of. circumſtances, ſuiting extremely 
with the genius of the Italians, was 
introduced amongſt them earlier, and 
more cultivated by them after it was in- 


| troduced, than by any other nation; ſo that 


it would be eafy to mention a long eata- 
"I of eminent authors of that country, 
a0 A 3 who 


who are thought to have improved upon 


each. other; though if I miſtake. not, the 


moſt ancient collection of tales in that 


language is without any name. Theſe 
are moſtly amorous, and though, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, full of wit, well imagined 
and - elegantly written, yet are often 
chargeable, with two defects; the firſt, 3 
that they contain a. variety of inderent 


intrigues, expreſſed with ſuch a danger- 


ous degree of art, as may render them 4 
improper for the peruſal of young people 


eſpecially; and the other, that they are big 


with ſo many cruel and bloody incidents, 


that they aſtoniſn and affright, as much as 


they entertain their readers, thoſe at leaſt 
who are unaccuſtomed to the modes of 


Italy. 
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"1-Tbe:Erenchifoan Followed dum üs s 
e, but did not make near ſo great or 
fo: agreeable a figure. We have ſeveral 
old collections in that language, which 
have had their admirers; yet ſuch a8 
2 of them with juſtice, muſt o- m 

that they: are Gates lt being if 
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PRE F A CE. vii 
from the firſt defectʒ and ĩt ought at the ſame 
time to be allowed, that they have rarely 


fallen into the ſecond, except when they 


tranſlated! or copied.” the Italian ſtories, 
mia b ee * were 3 9 
do. Nen 7 


Jas A ** 1 — the 1 
han and the French novels, lang: before 
they attempted any thing of that kind 
themſelves. At length, the famous Mi- 
guel de Cervantes broke the ice, and 
publiſned twelve moral hiſtories, or exr 
emplary novels, as he was pleaſed-tg call 
them, which; were deſervedly commended 
and imitated. Ibe path being once open'd, 
the Spaniſh, wits exerciſed: their pens' very 
frequently in this way, and: were ſdon ac 
knowledged, even by ſtrangers, to excel 
all that had gone before them. Their 
plots, were | more ingeniqus, and at the 
ſame time more pleaſing than the Italians 3 
their manner as ſprightly, yet better cal- 
culated for inſtruction, than the French. 
In ſhort, the ſpirit, wit and judgment of 


m. 3 2 uni- 


verſal 
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verſal reception; ſo that they were quickly 
tranſlated into different languages, and 
were every where read with a ſatisfaction 
equal to their merit. But for ſome time 
this was all, and their ſucceſs, inſtead of 
encouraging others to attempt any thing 
in the ſame kind, put a ſtop to this 
ſort of writing, except in Spain, from an 
opinion, that the nn ern were int» 


rr 


The famous Scarron was the firſt au · 
thor in France, who ventured upon the 
trial, whether this notion was abſolutely 


true or not, and introduced in his cemical 


romance ſeveral ſhort hiſtories .. written 
on the Spaniſh model, and which he pre- 


tended were tranſlated from that language. 


Theſe having met with approbation, he 
wrote ſeveral other pieces of the ſame kind, 
ſome of which however were far front?! be- 


jo. {id eee 


He was followed by V of his: own 
nation, and ſome of them men of great 
talents, who 3 at leaſt their inclinas 
att 7 tion 
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PREFACE. ix 
tion to, and high eſteem for this kind of 
writing, by purſuing it after they had ac- 
quired a great reputation by works of an- 
other nature. Amongſt theſe we may 
reckon Mr. Segrais, Biſhop Huet, Abbé 
de St. Real, Voiture, and the famous Arch- 
biſhop Fenelon, who beſides his Telema- 
machus, which is a book of a higher claſs, 
wrote ſeveral little hiſtories, CY _— 
enough be ſRiled novels. | L 
Of late years however Mr. le "_ ird 
himſelf, and that very juſtly, a great cha- 
racter, both by tranſlating Spaniſh Novels, 
and by writing new ones on the ſame plan. 
He ſucceeded perfectly well in both, if 
compared with the reſt of his countrymen, 
but beſt in the former, if we compand: * 
own 8 wh each other. - * 417 


Tbe gilt _ of the-Diable Belas is 
a tranſlation from the Diablo Corvela, writ- 
ten by Luis Velez de Guevara; and the 
French themſelves acknowledge, that it is 
much to be preferred to the ſecond part, 
3 anne 
A's: The 


x; PPREPFPA OCE. L 
The ſucceſs; of | this gentlerhan's pieces, 

that fort of writing here, and without) 
being ſuſpected of partiality, we may ven 
ture to aſſert, that we have more than 
one performance of this kind not inferier 
ta any thing that has appeared in other lan- 
guages. There is no neceſſity of pointing 
theſe pieces out, ſince they are enougnn 
known already; but we muſt at the fame: 
time add, that amuſement ſeems to be too 
much their aim, and that the pleaſure a- 


rifing from reading them is not ſufficiently 
heightened by'q hat is ee 
. 
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1 nk unc lm he * 
nouel writing in Spain, aſſigned ' motives; 
that were very juſt and reaſonable, and 
which it would have been well, if thoſe 
veho followed him hach kept always in 
mind as much as he did. He obſer ved, 
ich is certainly very: true, that all peo- 
ple have not a taſte for grave reading, 

and that thofe WhO have this taſte, are: [3 
not always alike 'difpogd;jo: read ſerinus 

books, and have: nothing at heart but 
x their 
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their improvement. He thought thete- 

fore, and in this no doubt he thought ju» 

diciouſly, that it would be rendering a 
great ſervice to ſociety, ſo to mingle the 
pleaſant with the profitable, that this 
new ſpecies of writing might be agreeable 
to thoſe who had no turn to grave au- 
thors, and ſerve by way of relaxation, to 
ſuch as were tired with them, and yet had 
time upon their hands. Upon this plan he 
wrote his exemplary novels, to Which he 
gave that title, becauſe in each of them 
| there was ſuch an example, as properly 
cConſidered, might be 2 in 
3 the colujudt of buamare lie. Z 
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- -Thete is certainly no king of in 

either uſeful or elegant, that does not fall 
under ſome fort of rules, and therefore 
we need not wonder, that the wiſe Spa- 
niard believed it would be a recommenda- 
tion to his novels, to let the world know, 
they were not wild and inconſiſtent pieces, 
written from an extravagant flow of in- 
vention, and with no other aim, than to 
3 the reader's time; but were res 
A 6 ally 
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and had a laudable end, though conduct- 
ed with a ſpirit of gaiety, intermixed with 
lively deſcriptions, heightened now and 
then with moral reflections, and enlivened 
alſo on proper occaſions with has * 
ſtrokes of fatire. : n | 


ro declare „ that a lod is in- 


tended: for no purpoſe whatever; that it 
is calculated purely to kill time, to ſoften 


the reader's morals, to ſeduce the mind 
to pleaſure, or to baniſh / thoſe notions, 
 which-by the common conſent of the wiſe” | 
in all ages are the true principles of 
right conduct, is what no man would 
have the face to do; or if he did, him- 


ſelf and his book would be ſure to be 


treated as they deſerved. But if this be 
ſo, it will be altogether as wicked, tho* 
not quite ſo ſhameleſs, to venture on the . | 
act without making ſuch a declaration; 

and therefore we ſee plainly, that there is 
and muſt be a certain ſtandard for books 
of amuſement, as well as for books of every 
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ally the product of ſtudy and thought, 4 
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F admit an eaſe, a freedom, and a pleaſan- 
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try, which would be unbecoming in any 
other performances, yet they muſt be of 
ſome utility, for otherwiſe they could never 
r 


To ww ” rruth, the princips object 
of ſuch books is to entertain the imagi- 
ration, and captivate the attention, by 
agreeable relations, that the judgment 
may -be the better diſpoſed to receive in- 
ſtruction; and it is in conſideration of fo 
good an end, that certain liberties are per- 
mitted to theſe kind of performances, 
which would otherwiſe be condemned. This 
condition therefore muſt be always bore 
in mind, the obligation fulfilled, and 
thoſe liberties kept within their due 
bounds. To comply with theſe rules in- 
deed may be extremely difficult; but the 
great art of writing is not to let that dif- 
ficulty appear; and it is alſo true, that 
ſome indulgence may be deſerved, but it 
muſt. be by adhering to the great. point, 
and making the public an amends for 


Wen * and ſmall eſcapes from 
the 


A PREYAC E. | 
_ the right road} by manifeſting a good dif- 
pon, and — plainly,” = _ 4 


— 15 
© & 4 
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But it may 6s demanded, what uſes | 
ean books of this/forr anſwer? To this we | 
may very ſafely reply, that if properlỹx 
tested, " they © may, haue many, and 

| thoſe very good conſequences. © In the 
/) firſt place, they may ſerve to conquer that | 
averſion” which ſome young' people have 
4 to reading, by preſenting to their view a 
UW — viticty'of agreeable ſcenes, that cannot Þ 
M fail of affording them a pleaſing enter⸗- 
ut tainment, if they have any kind of ge- 
1 nitts, or dota of good ſenſe ſince | 
it % frequeritly found, that it is not ſo 
N much the matter as" the manner that dif- } 
0 guſts young people in receiving inſtrue- 
bil! tion; and it is through want of complai- 
wi fince in this refpect, that many decline, 
fil und ſome deſpiſe knowledge, who if they | 
lad been conducted in another road; 
Ul} would have purſued it with great alacrity. 
When' the Dauphin, grandfather” to the 
preſent 
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preſent French king was married, he ſaidh 
che next morning, with an air of gaiety; toi 


one, who was near his perſon, een 
nous whether Mr. Huet tui oblige me. to 

go through the courſe of ancient geogra- 
phy, He was pleaſed, becauſe his new 
ſtate ' of life delivered him from a feries 
of ſevere ſtudy, which inſtead of anſwer- 
ing the propoſed end, made him hate the, 
ſight of a book as long as he lived. But 


N this, ſurely was more the fault wn 
I vu than his own... 


en af this nature * to open the 
mind. That air of familiarity. with which: 
the reader is entertained, engages him to. 
proceed, gives him new lights, brings freſh 
images to his view, leads him to an ac- 
quaintance with perſons and things of 
which he had never heard; diverſiſies ſuch; 
repreſentationa with a great variety of cis- 
cumſtances ; rouzes his thoughts by ſhort 
reflections ; leads him to others by artful 
defcriptions, and by iatercſting him in the 
relation, gives him a pleafure in foreſee, 
D di- 


appointing 


| 


wv PREFA CE. 0 
appointing bis foreſight,” provided this: | 
be artfully done; and he diſcovers upon 
the whole, that the cataſtrophe i is perfectly 
juſt, r its being dtogeher [ 
N e N Nandn Jaaa 197, þ 


' We may tak hom books of this kind 
great advantages in 1mpreſiing - right prin- | 
ciples, with reſpect to virtue, good ſenſe 


and good manners, Characters well mark- | 


ed and well ſupported throughout, will 
not fail of doing this. Young minds are 
more capable of diſcerning the connection 
between cauſes and events, than is gene- 
rally apprehended ; neither are they at all: | 


unwilling to employ ſtudy and pains: on 


conducted, and their attention not too 


long taken up with the ſame object. For 


this reaſon, ſhort ſtories are the moſt ex- 
pedient, and it is to reach the ſame end, 

that ſo. many epifodes are introduced in 
long works, which however do not an- 
ſwer the purpoſe ſo well, becauſe they di- 
vide and diſtract the thoughts of an impa- 
dent ee which are beſt contracted and 
4 ſettled 
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i Jenks) yin whites tent falls widen UN 
, e ee | 
We may. en mel ; of this kind 


alſo, as a ſort of artificial experience, by 
which the nature of mankind, and an ac- 


d quaintance with the world, may be in- 
1- fuſed imperceptibly without fatigue and 
ſe without danger. Vices may be expoſed 


:- Tf without making youth too much acquaint- 
ln ed with them, and folly ſhewn in a ridi- 
culous light, without inſpiring that love 
for raillery, which is ſeldom attended with 
any good effects. Laſtly, not to multi- 
ply the advantages which may be dedu- 
ced from books of amuſement beyond 
meaſure and beyond credit, they may cer · 
tainly ſerve to give ſuch characters of the 
paſſions, their ſources, ſymptoms, and 
inevitable conſequences, as could not eaſi» 
ly be conveyed any other way z they may 
afford cautions . thoſe ſnares and 
deluſions to which young people on their 
firſt entrance into life are. moſt expoſed 3 
they may enable ſuch perſons to diſtin» 
pic flatterers from friends; the artifices 

practiſed 


reed 


xvi PREFACE. . | 
practiſed to give one paſſion the apptat | 
ance of another; the fatal. incumbrances, 

brought on by too early and haſty attach - 
menta ; and in ſhort there is hardly any 
great or good purpoſe, which !if- fkilfully | 
managed, they may not be made to ſerve, 
with this ſingular addition in their favour, 
that they do it effectually, becauſe the 
maxims that ariſe from them, conceived | 
through the reader's own reflection, have 
much more weight than they could derive, 
either from argument or authority. One | 
may not be underſtood, the other ſecretly | 
diſliked ; but the dictates of his own 3 
mind art leſſons deere be 


— n J 221 


Bur if, her all; ſuch cjeces envy" „beef 
fo great uſe, and are capable of anſwering | 
ſüch excellent purpoſes, the greateſt care | 
muſt be taken, that they ſuould not be miſ- ; 
applied. It is conſequently the duty of 
an author to avoid letting fall any thing 
in a work of this nature, that has a ten | 
denc co miſlead the underftanding;” or 
to blemiſſi the reader's morals. Religion | 
| is 
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is werg-feldomyta be meddled N as be- 
ing $99 ſerious a ſubject; bot gt the ſame 
time there: > ought not to be the leaſk glance 
of a, contrary: nature. Strict regard cao 

| truth; ſhould appear in every character, 
no fictitious virtues introduced, no exteny- 
ation of vices, as if they were excuſable 
© from. habit, cuſtom, or conſtitution z,no 


7 calumny, interſperſod, under the pretence 
e of exhibiting and expoſing foibles in per- 

7 ſons otherwiſe reſpectable ; no indecent in- 
trigues deſcribed with a dexterity, that in- 
ſtead of deterring, may excite, imitation ; 
no warm and tender ſcenes. that, treſpaſs 
or en that Purity, of mind, .which is the 
Ereat guard of youth ; in mort, nothing 
that may corrupt under the guiſe of in- 
forming; nothing that may inflame or 
ſooth the paſſions, to the.,prejudice of 
reaſon, or teach the art of, framing play» 
fible excuſes, inſtead of creating a con- 
Rancy of mind in purſuing virtue, though 
1 en aun the n inconveniencies. 


910 Where thele e are 1 


lere but; hd 0. there W 
tainly 
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tainly any inconveniencies ariſe from the 
— deſeriptions, ſurpriſing ad ven- 
tures, or pleaſing fictions, with which 
works of 'this nature are adorned, and in 
which a great part of their merit conſiſts ; 
fince it is by che help of ſuch innocent 
machines happily contrived, thoſe impor- 
tant truths are conveyed, which would 
not be ſo eaſily received, their truth ' ſo 
fully comprehended, or their force ſo im- 
rern felt in wy * eder N 


How far 00 following ſheets vil be 
Sund conſiſtent with theſe notions, and 
in what degree they will operate, muſt be 


left to the deciſion of the public. But if 


we may take the liberty of a ſhort re- 
mark at parting, it may not be amiſs 
to put the reader in mind, that as there 


never was a time in which an inclination 
to this ſort of writing was more in faſhion 
than at preſent ; ſoof courſe there never was 


ſeaſon in which the cautions before- men- 
tioned, were more neceſſary, or when it 


was more fit to conſider, how the public 


"_ ent be rendered ſubſervient to the 
intereſt 


PREFACE xi 
intereſt of individuals, by turning to real 
advantage a kind of reading, from which 


amuſement only is commonly expected, and 


converting trifles and toys, if it may be, 
into jewels and gifts of price ; for notwith- 


ſtanding entertainment and diverſion are 
very natural, and perhaps alſo neceſſary 


to youth, and to thoſe who have much 
leiſure, and no arduous employments ; yet 
TiME is undoubtedly the greateſt of all 


TxzASURES, though of that there are the 


feweſt MiseRs, | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


>=To1 T the diſtance of about half a day's + 
V; 2 journey from one of thoſe places, 
Aj to which at certain ſeaſons there 
is a great reſort of the beſt com- 
FU pany, partly on the ſcore of health, 
but chiefly for the ſake of amuſement, there 
lived a lady, bleſt by nature with great accom- 
phſhments, happy in the uſe as well as poſſeſ- 
ſion of an aMuent fortune, and fo far advanced 
in years, as to add the lights of an extenſive 
experience to thoſe derived from an excellent 
education, and a genius penetrating, but not 
ſatyrical. Her rank and manner of living, her 
connection with various families of diſtinction; 
but above all, her agreeable diſpoſition, exqui- 
ſite breeding, and unaffected benevolence, at- 
tracted a conſtant circle of worthy and inge- 
nious perſons to ſhare in the rational pleaſures 
which dignified her retreat. A proof that fe- 
male merit may always maintain its ſuperiority, 
and that the luſtre of true virtue and ſolid good 
ſenſe will preſerve an entertaining and agree- 
able homage, when that troubleſome adoration 
which waits on the eclat of beauty is no more. 
But as in courts a few only of thoſe who are 
well received in the drawing room, and but a 
very few are allowed acceſs to the cloſet ; fo in 
aſſemblies, where a free and independent genius 
Vor. I. B preſides, 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
preſides, there will be always a ſmall number 
of intimates ſelected from a general acquain- 
tance to enjoy the delights of that privacy from 
which their reliſh in ſome meaſure ariſes. It 
ſo fell out at this lady's. Six or ſeven perſons, 
ſome her near relations, and ſome united only 
by the tie of friendſhip, had the honour of her 
confidence, and ſpent with her thoſe hours 
which are the moſt pleaſant on the retroſpe& of 
a long life. They had all of them that peculia- 
rity in their character, which the world terms 
being ſingular; and therefore thoſe who were 
admitted only to the ordinary freedoms of the 
family, were wont to ſtile this cloſe committee, 
hy way of raillery, the illuſtrious Malecentents; 
and which is not a little remarkable, they knew, 
and were not diſpleaſed with that appellation ; 
conſidering it as having ſome foundation in 
truth, and carrying in their apprehenſion ng 
ſort of imputation. Soba 
| It was however otherwiſe with the vulgar, 
they fancied to themſelves, as indeed what elſe 
can vulgar Ts Nr fancy? ſtrange ſubjects 
canvaſſed at theſe meetings, Some referred 
them to politicks, others to religious enthuſiaſm, 
but the greater part were clear, that ſcandal 
faund them employment. A notion not only 
altogether falſe in itſelf, but carrying in it the 
ſtrongeſt eyidence: this is a weakneſ incident 
only to inferior minds, that feeling no greater 
pleaſure themſelves, than what, they take in 
ſpreading calumny; at once, grat ify their own 
groſs taſtes, and injure whom they can never 
imitate, by aſcribing it to their betters. Not 
conſidering that thoſe, who. move with, dignity 
in ſuperipr ſpheres, have very different ſenti- 
21151 _- -MFpts, 
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ments, and are under no temptation to ſacrifice 
the characters of others to raiſe their own. 
There may indeed be perſons of the higheſt rank 
tainted with this vice, but in them the habit of 
ſcandal is not only vicious but unnatural ; be- 
cauſe they can never degrade others without. 
feeling their juſt puniſhment in the very act, 
than which nothing can ſo effectually degrade 
themſelves. | SY 
But ſtories from being abſurd as well as ground- 
leſs, are rather more than leſs believed, and ſo 
it happened here; for in a few years ſpace a tale 
that was fooliſhly as well as maliciouſly invented, 
gained ſuch boldneſs from the frequent repeti- 
tion of idle people, as to paſs for an eſtabliſhed. 
truth. The following pages will ſhew with 
how little reaſon. That ſelect company had. 
amongſt them one, who aſſumed to himſelf the 
office of ſecretary, who for his own amuſement, 
and from a deſire of preſerving what he thought 
might one day be of public uſe, collected what 
paſſed in theſe hours of retirement, and reduced: 
into writing thoſe exerciſes of the underſtanding 
which many readers will find commendable, and 
all muſt confeſs to be innocent. But to make 
them thoroughly underſtood, it will be requiſite 
ta ſay ſomething of the perſons who were the 
authors of theſe little pieces, the accident that 
produced them, and the rules originally pre- 
ſcribed, and which they conſtantly and religi- 
ouſly purſued. | | 
Lady Conſtantia was about fifty five, and 
without riſing into the higheſt ſcenes of ſplen- 
dour, or ſinking into deep diſtreſs, had ſeen va- 
riety of fortune. Her birth, her beauty, and 
the I 2 of a father's ay +: 
a 2 Or 


4 INTRODUCTION. 
for his only child, had placed her, when in the 
bloom of youth, in a very conſpicuous point of 
light. Her own choice, which was conſequently il 
that of her father's, beſtowed her, when about 
twenty, upon Colonel Careleſs, a gentleman en- 
dowed with many amiable and ſhining qualities, 
in the number of which however ceconomy was 
not included. He was not profuſe, but at the 
ſame time he was not prudent, He loved mag- 
nificence, he felt compaſſion, and theſe were 
the ſources of an expence, which tho' his own 
and his lady's income were large, exceeded both. 
He left her at the age of forty, as widows are 
frequently left, with a numerous family, and an 
encumbred ſucceſſion. A quick reſolution of 
living much within bounds, and a ſteady adhe- 
yence to it, were the means by which ſhe extri- 
cated herſelf from this difficulty, without preju- 
dice to her children's education. In the time of 
her widowhood, ſhe ſaw her eldeſt ſon poſſeſſed of 
a Clear eſtate, his two younger brothers provided 
for, and the ſavings of her jointure, notwith- 
ſtanding the manner in which ſhe lived, ſuffici- 
ent to raiſe in a few years fortunes for her two 
daughters. TELE Tits 
"he younger of theſe, Miſs Charlotte, lived 
with her mother, and, with her ſiſter Henrietta 
had been bred under her eye. She had taught 
them, without their well conceiving how, and 
by the force rather of example than of precept, 
all that it became young ladies to know, and 
particularly had engaged them in the peruſal of 
the beſt French and Italian authors, as well as 


thoſe deſervedly eſteemed in their own language. 
Theſe exerciſes had furniſhed them with juſt 


and elevated ſentiments, as well as enabled them 
Er "> hs 
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to ſpeak with unuſual grace and propriety, and 
yet without the leaſt mixture of that pertneſs 
and overbearing humour, which is almoſt inſe- 
parable from a ſuperficial acquaintance with 
books. Henrietta the eldeſt, and who had the 
higher ſpirit of the two, reſided with her father's 
fiſter, after lady Conſtantia had taken into her 
family a young lady, of whoſe character we are 
next to ſpeak, and who, without any other cauſe 
whatever, was the object of Miſs Henrietta's 
diſlike, 

Caliſta was of the. age of nineteen, exceed- 
ingly agreeable in the opinion of thoſe who 
commended her leaſt, a perfect beauty with ſuch 
as felt no uneaſineſs in doing her juſtice ; yet 
her temper was more amiable than her perſon, 
her good ſenſe was very conſpicuous, her good 
nature more ſo. She had an affection for lady 
Conſtantia, which inſtead of diſcovering ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal, but an attention and 
reſpect, which manifeſted itſelf on every occa- 
ſion ; her tenderneſs for Miſs Charlotte was al- 
together. natural, which was rewarded on the 
other hand with as great a proportion of love 
as ſhe could have born to a ſiſter. Lady Con- 


ſtantia called Caliſta niece, Miſs Charlotte cou- 


ſin, which Miſs Henrietta, who with much wit 
had a little ill nature, was accuſtomed to ſtile a 
family ſecret never divulged, becauſe no mortal 
knew how that relation aroſe. But Henrietta 
herſelf allowed, that if a graceful perſon and 
nobleneſs of mind were ſure indications of birth, 
they were Caliſta's ſponſors; but ſhe added, that ſo 
much beauty and wit in a nobody was intolera- 
ble, It was to preſerve the peace of the family, 
and that reſpe& which ny Conſtantia 3 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 
all about her ſhould pay Caliſta, and which was 
very willingly paid, that Miſs Henrietta went 
to live with her aunt, but not without coming 
ſometimes to viſit her mother, when without 
any viſible conſtraint ſhe behaved to Caliſta ve- 
ry civilly, e | 

There was at this time another lady in the 
houſe, ene Mrs. Anguiſh, the daughter of Co- 
lone] Careleſs's brother, born in England, but 
brought up from the time ſhe was thirteen years 
old at Barcelona, where her father reſided, and 
where before his death, ſhe was married- to a 
merchant of a great fortune, who was exceſ- 
ſively fond of her, who about two years before 
had brought her to England with an intent to 
hav remained here; but of a ſudden altered his 
reſolution, returned to Spain, leaving her an 
appointment of two hundred pounds-a year, and 
jewels to a conſiderable value; which however 
did not at all conſole her for that viſible diſtaſte 
with which her huſband had left her, and of 
which ſhe could never learn the cauſe. She 
might be ſaid to have taken ſanctuary in her 
aunt's family, where ſhe 'behaved with à diſ- 
cretion that ſet her above the reach of eenſure. 
She had ſomething ſtately and reſerved in her 
manner, which looked like pride at firft ſight; 
but when known, her candour, good ſenſe and 
piety, freed her from all ſuſpicion upon that 
head. She had great kindneſs for her - couſin 
Charlotte, and a ſincere friendſhip for Califta, 
Sir Lawrence Teſty was a gentleman of bettet 
than two thouſand pounds a year, fomewhat more 
than fixty, and a near relation by marri 
to lady Conſtantia, In his youth he had much 
fire and gallantry, which had oceaſtoned, + 
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the middle of his life, an accident that had made 


a very unlucky alteration in his temper, and 


rendered him ſo poſitive and peeviſh in his fa- 
mily, that his eldeſt ſon, who was a very hope- 
ful young gentleman, upon receiving orders 
from his facher to return home from his travels, 
had eloped from his tutor at Venice, and for 
more than a year he had been able to learn no 
other news of him than that he was gone into 
Turky, with a deſign, as it was believed, of tra- 
velling by land into the Indies. Sir Lawrence 
affected to bear this with great inſenſibility, but 

he affected it only; and tho' he ſpoke of him 
ſeldom, and when he did in terms very cool, 
and equally removed from tenderneſs or reſent- 
ment; yet thoſe who knew him well could euſily 
perceive, this coft him a great deal of pain. It 
may ſeem ſtrange, but this had actually ſet right 


that error in his temper to which his ſon's con- 


duct was aſeribed; fo that at this juncture he 
had all the mildnefs and moderation imaginable, 
ſometimes mixed with melancholy, to divert 
which he came to Lady Conſtantia's for a fort- 
night or three weeks at a time. When he could 
lay this heavineſs aſide, he was not only con- 


verſible but pleaſant, and would aſſume, with an 


air of raillery which made it very agreeable, 
that moroſeneſs' of which he was perfectly 
With Sir Lawrence came uſually a nephew, 
who had lived with him from the time of his 


fon's going abroad, one Mr. Penſive, turned of 
twenty five years of age. He had been bred at 
the univerſity, and conſidered there as one of 
the moſt promiſing young men of his time. His 
father married the of Sir Lawrence, and 
Py: 4 ſoon 
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ſoon after her death his affairs falling into ſome 
diſorder, he found it expedient to make a voy- 
age to Madraſs, where he obtained an hand- 
ſome eſtabliſhment. In the mean time this 
young gentleman being left with his uncle, ei- 
ther affected by the change of his father's cir- 
cumſtances, who had maintained him at a high 
rate when at college, or infected by Sir Law- 
rence's odd temper, loſt all that eaſe and viva- 
city which made him the darling of his compa- 
nions at the ſeat of the muſes, and contracted 
a gravity, or rather a reſervedneſs, which threw 
a veil over his ſhining qualities, and hindered 
him from appearing what he really was. He 
had however ſome lucid intervals, in which his 
— diſpoſition ſtood diſplay'd, which gave 
hopes to his acquaintance, that time or ſome 
Propitious accident might compleat his recovery. 
A third gentleman, who at this ſeaſon was by 
accident at lady Conſtantia's houſe on a viſit, 
was captain Courtly about the age of thirty, 
whoſe father had ſerved under colonel Careleſs, 
and who from his childhood had been admitted 


freely into the family. At his entrance into the 


world. he had been guilty of ſome extravagan- 
cies, and his early gallantries had made ſome 
noiſe; but an unexpected alteration in his con- 
duct, which laſted long enough to ſhew it was 
ſincere, procured him a good eſtate from an 
uncle, who was alſo his godfather; upon which 
he quitted the army and lived in a manner ſui- 
table to his fortune, with the univerſal eſteem 
of all who knew him. Vet in ſpite of the ut- 
moſt civility and politeneſs with which he be- 
haved in the company of the ladies, it was ſuſ- 

pected he had taken ſome diſtaſte to the ſex, 4 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 
his behaviour was irreproachable on the ſide of 
pleaſure; and as on the other he had refuſed 
ſome very advantageous overtures, under pre- 
tence, that having addicted himſelf to a philo- 
ſophic freedom, it was impoſſible for him to 


$ reliſh any other life. In all other reſpects his 


diſpoſition remained the ſame; it had ever been 
gay, chearful, and of a moſt agreeable conver- 
ſation, from a thorough tincture of polite lite- 
rature, and a more perfect knowledge of the 
world, than could be expected from one of his 
years, and who had been for ſome time im- 
merſed in pleaſures. TT 

The laſt character with which we are to bring 


| the reader acquainted, is that of Mr. Beaumont 


who was towards fifty, a man of letters, who 
tho' he could unbend himſelf with eafe, made 
ſtudy the principal buſineſs of his life. He had 
ſome old faſhioned tenets in religion and poli- 
ticks, in which, tho' he was very ſteady, yet 
he had nothing of peeviſhneſs in his compoſi- 
tion, but could bear being rallied upon his an- 
tiquated principles without loſing his temper ; 
and in reſpect to the hurt they had done him in 
the progreſs of his fortune, would ſometimes 
treat them humourouſly himſelf, He was well 
received by perſons even in very oppoſite ſen- 
timents, to whom his candour and ſincerity at- 
toned for notions that turned to no body's pre- 
judice but his own. He had a contempt for 
grandeur and riches, but was highly in Jove with 
independency, and with the power of being 
content in very moderate circumſtances, while 
he was able, as he phraſed it, to keep the bird 
ſafe-in his breaſt, This gentleman, who was 
the common friend of all the company, was 


zo ANDRODVUCIION. 
alſo, as we have obſerved, the ſecretary of their 
eonverſations, and to his papers we owe our 
little work. The occaſion of it is this. 
' The perſons we have mentioned were by 
mere chance met one -evening in a little par- 
Jour, to which lady Conſtantia uſually retired 
upon the breaking up of the company ufter fup- 
Per. Whether owing to the intemperate rains, 
Which had lately fallen, to the unuſual reſort 
df ſtrangers, who had kept their complaiſance 
wpon the ſtretch for many hours; or to ſome 
Sther ſecret cauſe, which Human ſagacity may 
ſearch in vain ; ſo it was, that ſpleen, which by 
turns infeſtec them all, bore” wniverſal ſway, 
over lady Conſtantia. Charlotte and 
Caliſta ſat on each fide of her, buſy with their 
needles, tho' working at that time of night 
was not their-cuſtom, Mrs. Anguifh was play- 
ing with her fan, Sir Lawrence jogging one 
knee, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, while 
thoſe of Mr. Penſive were rivetted on the fire; 
captain Courtly humm'd a tune ſoftly; and 

Mr. Beaumont ſat compoſed and ſilent, not in 

che vapours himſelf, but on the very point of 
catching the infection, by contemplating che 
reſt. The good lady roſe ſmiling, and having 
ſtirred the fire, * *rouſe n e Wen 
them thus. 

I know you dere all Tomy acquaintance with 
the muſes, and therefore give me leave to read 
to you a paper of verſes, I met with in the 
ſummer ——_ a hand with — I am un- 

uainted is had a effect, the 
E hid aſide their — Mrs. Angullg | 
cloſed her fan, captain Courtly defired her Sh: 


e would proceed, ane reſt * 
* ent 
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dent marks of attention, ſhe opened her paper, 
and read the following lines, with admirable 
propriety of voice and geſture. 


True hiſtory, preſents the deeds of men, 

Traces their fleps, and brings again to fight, 
The paths they trad. Uncertain of the cauſe, 
That mod d their actions, or the views concealed: 
o the great things they did. Hence oft conflrain'd 

o cenſure wrong, or give unearned applanſe, 
To acts illuſtrious, ibo perhaps they ſprung, 
From moſt unworthy motives, But not * 


— fv. fram'd to follow truth, FAY 
xplore the paſſions, cn the working mind, 
Its florms and calms, peate and _ by turnt, 
Or ſooth or fuvell the breaft: and whencethe ſprin 
> — — 427 human ferro. F 
annecting virtue with its juſt reward - 
And dragging all the hidden woes of vice, X 
Into the face of day. That youth may learn, © 
Unbonght experience, and decline the road, © 
T fired with flowers, that leads to grief and 


pain, 


I dat if theſe I:ſſons want the glitt'ring pomp, 

Of chofen words, or weighty ſentences, 

.. not palates, or tournamems, 

Long ſieges, bloody battles, ambuſcades 

Or interviews of peace or coftly ſhews'? 

Yet may they pleaſe the ear and pierce the heart, 
That eloquence, which in the plaineſt dreſs 
Hecofts us, with a flow of eaſy ſounds, 
Expreſſing clearly, that it means to ſay, 
Taking its ſubject, from familiar things, 

To private men, in common walks of life, | 


A what concern us. While + wg things, 
Charm for a moment and are then forgot. 
Nor without cauſe, fince if the truth we ſpeak | 
They re nought to us, and we are nought to them. 


1 | But in the moral tale, if rightly plan d, 
3 As in a mirror we behold aur ſelues. 7 IE 
F See ev'ry blemiſh, mark whate're 'deforms, 
1 The minds pure aſpect, or diſtorts the ſoul. 
> Or av” rice, or ambition's dropſi d ſkin, 
= The yellow taint of heartfelt jealouſy, . 
1 The fiuſh of pride, the livid cheek of envy, 
| | Hates ever wrinkled brow, the leer of 2 
1 Aud all the outward ſigus of guilt within, 
Happy his genius / who with ſkill confeſs'd, | 
Can touch with art conceal d, the ftriting piece, j 
That with delight, inſtruction may convey. : 
Nor thoſe leſs happy] who retired fram crowds, 
And all the tranſports of tumultuous joys, ' _ 
Can taſte ſuch pleaſure, and attentive hear, 
What prudence dictates, when ſhe kindly would, 
Amend the heart, and recreate the mind, 1,83 1 


l be ladies agreed they were very pretty, Sir 
1 r e e eee 
Courtly approved his ſentiment, Mr. Penſive 
deſired to look upon them, Beaumont added 
coldly, that ſome ſtrokes in them were not amiſs, 
but that he thought they were unfiniſhed, and 
but a baſty ſketch of what their author intended. 
It may be ſo, replied lady Conſtantia, but I am 

' ſure they have had a good effect, for I perceive 
they have reſtored us all to our ſenſes. Come, 

| what ſay you to purſuing the thought ? It came 
| into my head this morning when I had read 
| them, that it would furniſh a pleaſing and 2 | 

h | | tio | 
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tional evening's amuſement, if each of you 
would try either to compoſe or to remember 
ſome little ſtory, that when the ceremonies of 
the day are over, may avert your evening cares, 
and enable us to part in good humour. It is-in 
vain to plead inability, I know you all too well 
to accept that pitiful excuſe, and when I ſay, I 
ſeek your eaſe as much as my own pleaſure, 
I am ſatisfied you'll own me right. Speak then, 
or I ſhall take ſilence for conſent, and go on to 
mark the outlines of my-project. ; 
Mrs. Anguiſh ſaid it was whimſical and new, 
and therefore ſhe approved it. The two young 
ladies ſmiled and bluſned. Sir Lawrence ſaid 
it was natural for old people to tell, and for 
young ones to like ſtories. Mr. Penſive bowed, 
captain Courtly gave his conſent, and Beau- 
mont ſeemed to think the propoſition did not 
immediately concern him; and indeed from the 
ſcriouſneſs of his turn, lady Conſtantia was in- 
clined to exempt him. The company then 
Joined in requeſting her ladyſhip, that ſhe would 
be pleaſed to communicate the reſt of her de- 
ſign, and would alſo fix the commencement of 
their labours. In the firſt. place, ſaid ſhe, me- 
thinks inſtruction ſhould be conſulted, my verſes 
ſay it can be no way conſulted ſo well; next, 
let every one be free in the choice of the ſub- 
ject, and the manner of treating it without be- 
ing tied to invention, tranſlation, or imitation, 
and without entring into a diſcuſſion of the li- 
berties taken, or the grounds upon which they 
were taken. I ſhould be likewiſe very much de- 
lighted to ſee theſe tales concluded with an ap- 
plication in verſe, which will be the more eaſy. 
as. We are all layers of poetry. As every body, 
An 1 85 + ſpend 
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Spend their mornings how they pleaſe, we need 


not defer the execution long, and therefore on 
Monday evening I ſhall expect that you'll be 
all ready, and till then I ſhall be, as is the na- 
ture of our ſex, not a little impatient. But one 
thing I muſt add, the whole ſhall be an abſolute 
feetet, for I know that ſome of you would be 
extremely mortihed by the fear of criticiſm, 
Theſe are only broken hints, and I ſhall gladly 


liſten to any improvements that may be offered; 


but let us hear them now, and after that not a 
word more till Monday. Reviews and repeti- 
tions would -ferve only to perplex, and render 
that a toil which would be otherwiſe a pleaſure. 
-. Your ladyſhip ſeems to have let flip one par- 
ticular, returned Beaumont, which it will be v 
neceſſary to adjuſt, and that is the order which 
malt be obſerved in the relation, for otherwiſe 
I foreſee that the ceremonial will not be eaſily 
fettled. Without difficulty,” replied lady Con- 
ftantia, we will hear the gentlemen and ladies 
alternately, and as to the order among them- 
felves it all be determined by chance. We 
will fix upon a few fictitious names (the fame 
that are uſed in this introduction) you ſhall write 
them in ſeparate billets, and put them in thoſe 
two china bafons, from whence I will draw 
them one by one, and I dare ſay each will be 
ales in "ths Jeter of tet, This expedient 
in this wit. is expedient 
being approved the billets were depoſited, and 
the company parted well fatisfied, except that 
they were full as impatient for the arrival of 


Monday night as her ladyſhip, who, in) truth, 


aimed at nothing more than to give employment 


to their thoughts, and by ſuggeſting a train of 
* 2 new 
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new ideas, to baniſh thoſe frightful fancies that 
haunted ſome of their unaginations, and trou- 
bled that harmony of ſoul, which from their 
virtue and good ſenſe they would otherwiſe have 
poſſeſſed. 

It @ ſcarce to be conceived with how great 
ardour our illufirious Malecontents applied them- 
ſelyes to their new taſk. The defire of pleaſmg 
is natural to ingemous minds, and when it as 
once awaken'd, puts all the inferior faculties an 

motion 3 and has the ſame effect upon the intel» 
lects that winds have upon the air, ſhifting, 
ftirring, and purifying all at once, They were 
up in the morning, drefied, and buſy, hours before 
their uſual tune; and as the —_ the ul 
has full as ftrong operations on che human frame 
as that of the body, fo inſtead of being fatigued, 
they found cheraſelves infinitely 1 by it, 

with unuſual livelinet at table, and 
were cunmplimiented by their -2oquaintance, who 
came to dine or ſup at lady 'Conftantia's, | 
their” fork Rate of theakd, und the of 
their ſpirits. In ſhort the fpleen was entirely 
baniſhed, and their evening converlations were 
ſo lively, that. the good lady could not: help aps 
plauding herſelf on the admirable effects of her 
medicine, 

The ſecrecy ſhe recommended was wonder- 
fully well kept, except that Beaumont was their 
common confident, each having conſented to 
his exemption, from a tacit deſign of conſulting 
him; and he managed with ſo much dexterity, 
and adjuſted his viſits with ſuch diſcretion, that 
none of them had the leaſt ſuſpicion, that he 
was privy to any performance but their own. 

This afforded him frequent opportunities of en- 
I cCouraging 
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couraging and ſupporting that alacrity, which 
might have been otherwiſe by the ladies abated, 
through diffidence or - fatigue. He knew how 
to addreſs his diſcourſes to their reſpective hu- 
mours, ſo as to give each the proper ſpur, and 
prevent their lagging through the courſe. | In 
theſe: employments they were all equally pleaſed, 
the authors with that hopes of ſucceſs which 
muſt inſpire every tolerable compoſition, and 
their common friend with his own ſpeculations 
2 human nature, in which he placed his chief 

. 3 

y Saturday n. noon. the actors were all perfect 
in thele parts, and on Monday evening, as ſoon 
as ſupper, was over, lady Conſtantia [retired to 
her parlour, proper orders having been-given ta 
the ſervants to. prevent any interruption, and 
when the company were ſeated, after acknow- 
ledging how ſenſible ſhe was of the obligation 
conferred upon her, by ſo kind, ſo ready, and 
ſo punctual a compliance with her requeſt, told 
Sir Lawrence that it was from him they were 
to have that night's entertainment. He roſe and 
bowed, took his ſeat 11 a _ 
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H will not certainly ſurprize you, 
that an old man ſhould tell you 
an old ſtory, which yet may be 
e worth your hearing, and perhaps 

© dwell as long on your memory, as 
it has done on mine. Let the 
herd of mankind ſay what they will, ſome things 
are the better, or at leaſt not the worſe for be- 
ing old. A very wiſe prince was wont to ſay, 
that old maxims were to be remembred, old 
books to be , and old friends to be revered, 
by ſuch as meant to live happily and die in 
peace. Upon recollection he added to theſe 
two more, leſs weighty indeed but no leſs true, 
that old — to burn, and old wine to 


P 


to this ſon of his, three rules which he 9 
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drink. To his authority let me add a verſe 
that I have ſomewhere met with, 1 


Youth may have wit but wiſdom dwells with age, | 


There reſided in the famous city of Genoa, 
I cannot preciſely tell you when, a man of fa- 
mily and fortune named Rinaldo Scala, who 
after a long life fpent with as much felicity as 
the ſtate of ſublunary things will allow, found 
himſelf in a declining ſtate, and prudently called 
to mind that change which all muſt undergo, 


He had an only ſon named Salardo, to whom 


he had given a liberal and polite education. He 
left him, as to whom elſe ſhould he leave it? 
his whole eſtate, but that the notary might take 
fome pains in making his will, he recommended 


him. never to tranſgrefs. The firſt was, that 
how well ſoever he might love his wife, heſhould 
never truſt her with a ſecret. The ſecond, that 
he ſhould never think of breeding up another 
man's ſon as his own; and the laſt, that he 


ſhould never: ſettle in a place where a prince 


governed by no law, but that of his will. Hav- 


ing performed this neceſſury work, and beſtowed 


with a heart full of paternal tenderneſs his de- 
parting bleſſing on his ſon he breathed his laſt, 
and left Salardo in the full poſſeſſion of a large 
an (lendid-formne.: ee 2 

. Young men in his circumſtances feldom ſuf- 
fer much embarraſſment from real grief, tho 
they are ſometimes perplexed enough to main- 
tuin the appearances of ſurrow which they do 
not feel. Salardo did not endure; much even 


from theſe, but within a ſhort time after hig 
ib | 1 father's 


work, and to declare him the heir of all his for» 
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father's funerals were performed, began to look 
abroad for a wife, and in his ſituation, met 
with no great difficulty in finding one. Her 
name was Theodora, the daughter of Signior 


Odeſchalchi Doria, te whom in point of birth 


or beauty no exception could be taken, tho' ſhe 
was not quite ſo happy in point of fortune. The 
marriage was quickly concluded, as quickly ſo- 
lemnized, and tho' her temper was ſomewhat 
haughty, yet Salardo was paſſionately fond, and 
not content with loving her as he ought, he 
adored her to a degree of madneſs. this 
manner he paſſed ſeveral years without feeling 
any want, except that of children, which how- 
ever his wife regretted more than he; for ſo 
much he was enamoured of her, that while ſhe 
remained his, and he could grutify her wiſhes, 

he had ſcarce any of his own. | 
But at length, to content her, and in that 
reſpect to pleaſe himſelf, he ventured to break 
one of his father's rules, by ps, >" ſon of 

an indigent widow, whoſe name was Poſthumus. 
The boy had nothing in him that could excite 
any extraordinary affection or diſlike. His per- 
fon was tolerable, and in that had the better 
of his parts. As he grew up however, he 
learned to flatter Theodora, who had an ex- 
ceeding kindneſs for him, and at length induced 
her obedient huſband, with leſs difficulty than 
ſhe herſelf expected, to go through with his wiſe 


tune, in caſe he:left none by her. Salardo ap» 
plauded himſelf when he had taken this. ſteps 
and felt ſuch u complacency for this adopted 
heir apparent, that every thing he ſaid had wit, 
and every thing he did was right; 8 
2 Bly ving 
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having the concurrence of Theodora, he neither 
rded the complaints of his relations, nor 


troubled himſelf at the murmurs of the people, 


who tho' they ſometimes miſtake in circum- 
ſtances, are commonly right in the main, and 
very rarely cry fire, without perceiving ſome 
ſmoke. But Theodora and Poſthumus were 
alarmed, ſhe was impatient at the reports ſhe 
heard, and the boy diſtracted, to find that none 
paid him reſpect, but his father's domeſtics, 
and amongſt them, ſome of the oldeſt did it 
but aukwardly. They concurred therefore in 
whiſpering in Salardo's ears, that it was a fine 
thing to travel, and that a perſon of his rank 
and riches, ſhould look abroad and ſee the 
world. Admirable advice, to one, who had 
managed ſo well at home 8 

The intreaties of Poſthumus, or the wiſhes 
of Theodora had been ſufficient to determine 
our noble Genoeſe to quit his country, when 
united they threw him into a violent hurry, He 
converted his pictures and furniture into money, 
called in the ſums that his father had prudently 
placed out at good intereſt on the beſt ſecuri- 
ties, and having provided rich cloaths for his 
lady and his ſon, and delivered into the cuſtody 


of the. former a cabinet of valuable jewels, he | 
left Genoa with an equipage that looked like 


that of an ambaſſador. The road he took was 
that of Piedmont, of which when he had exa- 
mined the beauties and curioſities, and his two 
counſellors ſeemed to be as much tired with 
them, as * had ever been with the ſtately 
edifices of Genoa, he put all his houſhold 
again in motion, and ſet. out with the ſame 
eagerneſs as at fuſt, and with the; ſame _ 
SETS | | that 
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that of finding a place with which Theodora 
and Poſthumus would be content. 

He next entered the marquiſate of Montfer- 
rat, a country neither large nor rich, where 
the people were aftoniſhed at the ſplendour of 
his train, and paid x kind of adoration to the 
magnificence of his family. This pleaſed 8a- 
lardo not a little, and at the ſame time raviſned 
Theodora and Poſthumus. They declared the 
people of Montferrat the civileſt and moſt po- 
lite in the univerſe, not diſcerning that indi- 
gence is the ſchoolmiſtreſs of flattery, and that 
the high reſpect paid them flowed not from any 
notions of their merit, but from the advantages 
derived from their expence. Without troublin 
themſelves however with refleCtions, they preſl 
Salardo to continue where he was, the land of 
praiſe being ever a paradiſe in the eſtimation of 
fools ; and tho' our noble Genoeſe was not of 
their number, yet being governed by thoſe who 
were, he thought it ſo too, and reſolved to ho- 
nour Montferrat with his reſidence ſo long as 
his family continued in this humour. | 

One circumſtance that contributed not a lit- 
tle to give Salardo himſelf a high reliſh of his 
new ſituation, was the kind reception he met 
with at court. The Marquiſs of Montferrat 
was young and gay, devoted himſelf entirely 
to the ſports of the field, and the pleaſures: of 
the. palace. His ſubjects were poor, becauſe 
he raiſed and conſumed in a great meaſure the 
fruits of their labour; for tho* his dominions 
were ſmall, and his force not great, yet from 
the circumſtances of Italy in thoſe days, he 
was as deſpotic as an Aſian monarch. He his 
n taken with Salardo's humour, as well 

as 
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as highly pleaſed with the figure he made, which 
did ſome credit to his little court, and therefore 
he was always of his parties, rode ſide by ſide 
when they went a hunting, and ſat next him 
at publick feaſts; nay, had acceſs to his cabinet, 
and had a ſhare in his councils. This grandeur 


| had ſtill a ſtronger influence on Theodora and 


Poſthumus, and while it inſlated the heart of 
Salardo,. it abſolutely turned their heads. 
This glittering ſcene continued fo long with- 
out the leaſt interruption, our Genoeſe made ſo 
many friends, was ſo much the darling of the 
people, and ſtood in ſo high a degree of favour 
with the Marquiſs, that he ſeemed: to have ab- 
ſolutely changed his ſtation, and from being a 
ſtranger in the country, and at the court, to be, 
and that in a ſhort time too, the director at 
leaſt, if not the maſter, of the Marquiſate of 
Montferrat. It is no wonder that he was daz- 
led with this ſurprizing fortune, or that drink- 


ing daily full draughts of proſperity, he ſhould 


grow inebriated: by degrees, and loſe the little 
ſenſe he had. It fell out even ſo; Salardo's ſen- 
timents were totally changed, all diffidence of 
his own conduct was wore off, and feeling him- 
ſelf as he thought moſt happy, he concluded 
from thence that he muſt be one of the wiſeſt 
of men. Occupied: with theſe: thoughts, as he 
ſat alone in his cloſet, he ſtarted up with all 
the enthuſiaſm of a player, and uttered the fol- 
lowing ſoliloquy in the fulneſs of his heart. 
At half the age of my father how comes 
<< it that I furpaſs him in prudence ? what fine 
rules he left for my conduct, and what a 
<<. different figure, had I purſued them, muſt I 
have made? nature denied me a child, and 
4 | therefore 
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<« therefore 1 was to deny myſelf: one. Bui at 
ce the requeſt of Theodora I choſe Pofthumus. 
« A moſt hopeful youth he is | modeſt,. gon- 
<« tle, well bred, knowing, and fa affectionate 
« to me, that the world regards him, as the 
«© ſon of my body, and nat af my choice. Then, 
e becauſe Signior Rinaldo lived and died a ci- 
« tizen, I muſt do ſo too. Beware of going 
<« into any Prince's dominions, beware of ab- 
<« ſolute power! poor man, he little thought 1 
« ſhould ſhare it, Thus far I have ſucceeded, 
<< but for the fidelity of my wife, that is indu- 
„ bitable. However I'll try it, not for my 
<« own, but for the ſake of younger men, to 
prevent their being hoodwinked, bound and 
<«« embarraſſed; as but for my on good ſenſe, 
I might have been, by the dying whimſies of 
a dreaming dotard. It ſhall be fo, I will 
* put Salardo's ſagacity out of queſtion”? . 

The worſt reſolutions are commonly the 
ſooneſt carried into execution, and our Genoeſe 
having formed this, threw himſelf immediately 
out of doors, in order to carry it into practice. 
He went directly to the palace, and having at 
all times free acceſs, entered the faulkner's apart- 
ment, and hid under his cloak. the Marqueſs's 
favourite hawk, which he convey!'d inſtantly'to- 
the lodgings of Signior Franciſco, beſeeching- 
him aut of reſpoct to the friendſhip that was 
between them, to keep it ſafe till ſuch time 
as he heard from him. Signior Franciſco was 
a courtier, yet a man of honour, and a friend 
to our Genoeſe, He did what he was deſired 
without making any reply, and Salardo highly 

y repay 8 

pleaſed with his fine exploit returned home. 
Then with equal privacy, he took a young _ 
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of his own, and having broke the neck of the 
bird, hid it cautiouſly beneath his cloak, and 
with an air of confuſion and impatience, haſtily 
entered the apartment of Theodora, whom he 
found employed in drefling for the courtly di- « | 


verſions in the afternoon. 


. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw Salardo, ſhe diſmiſſed her 
maids, and taking him by the hand which ſte 
kiſſed, my Lord, my honoured Lord, ſaid ſhe, 


| What. means that diſturbance I read in your 


looks, the haſtineſs of * approach, and this 
tremor in your limbs? To which Salardo with 


eyes full of tenderneſs replied, my deareſt Theo- 


dora thou knoweſt, that ſince we came to Mont- 


ferrat, the Marquiſs, what with his huntings, 


hawkings, feaſtings, tournaments, and maſques, 
has kept us in ſuch continual emotion, that I 
do not know whether I am dead or alive. But 
I have play'd him ſuch a trick, as I believe will 
procure. us ſome reſpite, or at leaſt reprieve us 
from hawking for a while; tho' if he knew it, 
I doubt it would put both his kindneſs, and his 
patience to the teſt, Bleſs me, returned Theo- 


dora, what is it, Salardo, you have done? She 
Tpoke- theſe words with ſuch a viſible concern, 


that Salardo was convinced of her affeQion, 
_ almoſt repented his having put it to the 
trial. | 

I'll tell thee, my deareſt, continued he, I 
have killed the fineſt falcon that he had, which 


he valued more then all the reſt, and the loſs of 


which will make him diſtracted. He then drew 
the hawk from under his cloak, and giving it 
to Theodora; let it be dreſſed, ſaid he, for 
dinner, and let us eat it for the ſake of the Mar- 
quis. The lady ſeeing the hawk, and conſider- 
1 * ing 
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ing what he had ſaid, altered her brow, and be- 


gan to reproach him: I cannot imagine, ſaid ſhe, 
how you could do ſuch a thing to my Lord Mar- 


quis, who has always had ſuch an affection for 


you. He never refuſed you any requeſt, you 
have been always conſidered next to himſelf in 
his court. Alas Salardo ! ſhould he come to the 
n of this, what would be your fate? 
bleſs me ! for ought I know he might take your 
life! but how ſhall he know it, replied Salardo, 
will you tell him? this is a ſecret between us 
two, never ſuffer it to eſcape your lips, ſince 
as you rightly judge it may prove my ruin and 
yours. Trouble not yourſelf about that, ſaid 
ſhe, it ſhall remain ever in my breaſt, I will 
ſuffer a thouſand and a thouſand deaths, rather 
than it ſhould be drawn from thence. 

In that moment Salardo's joy was compleat, 
and he thought within himſelf, that his own 
prudence and his father's folly were now mani- 
feſt to a degree of demonſtration. "The hawk 
was dreſſed, and when ready Salardo and Theo- 
dora ſat down to table. He eat himſelf, and 


preſſed her to eat, but it was in vain. She 


pouted, looked on him with diſdain, and replied 
to all his intreaties, with ſo much tartneſs and 
contempt, that at length he was provoked to 
give her a blow on the cheek, upon which ſhe 
ſtarted from the table, flounced out of the room, 
and told him, that he ſhould feel that blow longer 
than ſhe had done. Her threatnings were not 
without effect. The next morning ſhe went to 
court, and from a high ſpirit of duty and grati- 
tude, as ſhe pretended, told all to the Marquis; 
who cauſed Salardo to be ſeized, and in the firſt 
tranſport of his paſſion (a thing worthy of an 
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arbitrary Prince) pronounced this judgment, that 
Salardo ſhould be hanged, and all he had confiſ- 


cated. But as avarice was not amongſt the num- 


ber of his vices, he directed theſe effects ſhould 
be divided into three parts; one of which he be- 
ſtowed on Theodora, another on Poſthumus, and 
gave the third to the perſon who ſhould perform 
the execution. 

The news of this extraordinary deciſion no 
ſooner reached the ears of Poſthumus, who was 
now become a luſty youth, active and vigorous, 
but without any thing genteel, either in his per- 
ſon or his manners, than he flew to Theodora. 
You have heard, my dear lady, ſaid he, the ſen- 
tence that the Marquis has paſſed upon Salardo, 
will it not be right in me to deſire the poſt of 
executioner? Without doubt child, anſwered ſhe, 
for then we ſhall have the whole ſucceſſion. 


When a thing muſt be done, what ſignifies who 1 


does it? you and I ſhall then have all, and this I 


_ unlucky affair will be no prejudice to thei inno- 


cent. Go Poſthumus, go without delay to the f 
Marquis; be is too good and too prudent a 
Prince, to refuſe you ſo ſmall, and at the ſame 


time ſo reaſonable a favour. 


Poſthumus loſt no time in making his appli- j 
cation, - and as Theodora rightly foreſaw, it was | 
ee without difficulty, In the mean time, 


lardo ſent to his friend, and gave him his in- 


ſtructions, but however not without ſome appre- 
henſion, that he had puſhed things a little too 
far, and that after all he might be the victim, as 
well as he was already the dupe of his own con- 
trivance. He was now alone, in one of the 


vileſt rooms of a ſtinking priſon, loaden with 


irons, and abandoned by all the world; tho- 
IE roughly 
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roughly ſenſible of his own folly, and leſs af- 
Aifted with the dread of what might happen, and 
which it was more than probable would happen, 
than with the remembrance of things paſſed, and 
the means by which he had brought himſelf into 
this ſad dilemma, Theſe gloomy reflections hav- 
ing rolled ſome hours in his mind, forced a paſ- 
ſage at laft, and burſt forth in words to this effect. 
« Tam convinced, now it is too late, as well 
« of my father's prudence, as affection. Good 
« old man! his riches were but half my for- 
ee tune, happy if I had known how to have va- 
<«< Jued precepts of ſuch mighty price. He bid 
% me beware of domeſtic enemies, I made them 
© my only counſellors. He bid me deteſt the 
© courts of Princes, who governed by their will; 
« I fancied that I might be ſafe when I had 
« gained an aſcendancy over that will. Falſe 
% to my own intereſt, cruel to my relations, 
“ abandoning my native country, what could I 
„ expect but what I feel? Unfaithful wife! in- 
© human ſon ! ingrateful Marquis] who for a 
% hawk would ſacrifice a friend. How true is 
our ſaying at Genoa, that the love of Princes 
„is like new wine, maukiſhly ſweet in the 
* morning, and yet ſour before night? But why 
do I blame them, when my own folly made 
* them wicked? If I had not confided, I could 
not have been betrayed ; if I had not believed 
without grounds, I ſhould not have been de- 
** ceived; and if 1 had not doated on grandeur, 


I had never met perdition.“ 


At this very inſtant came his ſon Poſthumus, 
with his whole retinue of the officers of juſtice, 
and with equal decency and duty beſpoke him 
thus, ** Father, ſince nothing can prevent your 


2 being 
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being hanged this day, according to my lord 


„ Marquis's pleaſure, and as the third part of 
your effects is to be given to him, whoperforms 


the office of hangman, I believe it will not 


<< diſpleaſe you, that I do it myſelf, for in that 
| © caſe, not a pennyworth of yours will be 
& moved out of the houſe, but will all become 
cours, which knowing the kindneſs and good- 
© neſs of your diſpoſition, I doubt not will af- 
ford you much ſatisfaftion.” Salardo, who 
liſtened to him very attentively, replied, “ It is 
«© mighty well, my ſon, this to be ſure is a ſtrong 
© proof of your good underſtanding, and how 
% much diſſatisfied ſoever I might be before, 
6 thiscircumſtance, without queſtion, will recon- 
t cile me to my fate. Loſe no more time then, 
„ but proceed to your buſineſs.” Poſthumus 


* 


accordingly, after the uſual ceremonies, led him 


forth with the cord about his neck, and ſurround- 
ed by the officers, conducted him to the place 
of execution. Salardo finding the ladder placed 
againſt the gibbet aſcended backwards, ſtep by 
ſtep, and when he was near the top, with a ſteady 
countenance and firm voice, told his ſtory to the 
people ſuccinctly, but punQually, bumbly de- 
ſiring pardon for all his faults, and exhorting 


D | * - 
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them to live virtuouſly, and religiouſly, but more 


eſpecially preſſed the duty of children obeying 
their parents, and that young men would not 


too ſoon rely on their own abilities, but remem- 


ber that their fathers having ſeen more, might 


probably be wiſer than themſelves, and at all 


events could have no intereſt in deceiving them 


by their dying inſtructions. His diſcourſe ſoft- 


ened the minds of the audience extremely, they 


could not indeed reverſe the ſentence, nor wy 
c | bo 
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they murmur at it, yet they gave free vent to 
their compaſſion, believing that there was no 
treaſon in their tears. 

While this ſtrange ſcene was exhibited in the 
great ſquare, another almoſt as extraordinary 
paſſed in the palace, where Signior Franciſco 
threw himſelf at the Marquis's feet, beſeeching 
him to diſcloſe the cauſe why Salardo, who had 
ſtood ſo high in his favour, ſhould be fo ſuddenly 
doomed to a ſhameful death. The Marquis, 
' Whoſe eyes were red with vengeance, whoſe 
countenance was inflamed with paſſion, and who 
conſidered this enquiry as an outrage on his au- 
thority; anſwered in an angry tone, he dies for 
his inſolence, for abuſing my goodneſs, and for 
his arrogant ingratitude, in killing my favourite 
hawk. But he dies unheard, added Franciſco, 
upon a ſlight accuſation, and yet upon my life 
he is innocent of the fact. Innocent! cried 
the Marquis with a glance of indignation, for 
this impeachment of my juſtice, you deſerve to 
ſhare his fate. Riſe and retire this moment, or 
reſolve to end your days with him on a gibbet. 
My Lord, anſwered Franciſco, if you think that 
the proper reward of my long and faithful ſer- 
vices, I am not afraid to die. Grant him but 
an hour's reprieve, ſend for him hither, and if 
his innocence does not appear, let your vengeance 
take its courſe. 

The Marquis was aſtoniſhed at his firmneſs, 
but not in the leaſt altered in his ſentiment. 1 
grant your requeſt, ſaid he, bring Salardo hither 
this moment. But Franciſco be it at your peril, 
1 ſhall ſeverely chaſtiſe this attachment to a ſtran- 
ger, in prejudice to that faith, which as a ſub- 
Ject you owe to me. That faith, replied Fran- 

_ ciſco, 
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ciſco, obliged me to ſpeak. The love your an- 
ceſtors had for juſtice, gave you this power of 
doing wrong. It is for your ſake, as well as 
his, that I interpoſe, and that you may hence- 
forward learn, not to give ſuch credit to appear- 
ances, as to condemn before you have ſifted out 
the truth. The ſtrangeneſs of the fact required 
the ſtrongeſt degree of proof. You believed that 
he had merit, otherwiſe you would not have pre- 
ferred him. In a moment your paſſion deſtroys 
that ſentiment, which was the reſult of your 
reaſon, and you conceive him guilty of what, if 
he had the leaſt merit, could never enter into his 
mind. At this rate, my Lord, who can you truſt, 
or who will truſt you? "= 
It was impoflible for the Marquis to reſiſt en · 
tirely the force of theſe ſuggeſtions, and by de- 
grees they made ſuch an impreſſion, as began to 
calm his thoughts, and bring his mind into a better 
frame. But when Salardo appeared with the rope 
about his neck, the hangman Poſthumus by his 
fide, and the officers of juſtice at his heels, all 
his reſentment revived, and ſhewed itſelf in his 
looks and geſtures. He remained however ſilent; 
and only made a ſign to Salardo, when he drew 
near, that he ſhould ſpeak. ** My Lord, ſaid he, 
making a profound obeiſance, the ſervices 
that I have formerly rendered you, and the 
«* ſincere affection I always had for your perſon, 
did not deferve ſuch a return, as covering me 
© thus with ſhame, and expoſing me to a vio- 
« lent and ignominious death. The folly of 
«© which I was guilty, could not be ſo heinous. 
* a crime, if folly be a crime at all, as to pro- 
„ yoke ſo ſevere a puniſhment, I took your 


© hawk, it is true, but not to keep or to hurt 
"IJ 66 it, 
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* it, Franciſco will be my witneſs, who at that 
inſtant produced the hawk upon his fiſt. I 
took it for a fooliſh purpoſe, which it has fa- 
„ tally anſwered.” He then repeated his ad- 
ventures, his contempt for his father's advice, 
his exceſſive complacency for Theodora, and 
his ill placed affection for Poſthumus. The Mar- 
quis looking 'upon his hawk, and ſeeing it fat 
and fair, and then upon Salardo ; at length caſt 
his eyes upon the ground till he had done ſpeak- 

ing, when the whole aſſembly expected his de- 

termination. | 

Onthis turning towards Salardo, the tears falling 
down his cheeks, If it was poſſible, ſaid he, that 
you could look into my foul, you would perceive 
that the cord with which you are {till diſhonoured, 
has not grieved you more than it afflicts me, be- 
cauſe that power which was the inſtrument of 
my fury, fails me in the defire I have to do _ 
juſtice; and after having fo ill repaid your fide- 
lity and affection, 1 cannot efface the remem- 
brance of what has paſſed, by making you as 
happy as I made you miſerable. But what I can 
I will. At theſe words he leaped from his ſeat, 
and taking off the cord with his own hands from 
his neck and arms, threw it upon Poſthumus, 
whom the officers immediately bound. Then 
kiſſing the cheek of Salardo, he led him to his 
ſeat, and placed him on his right hand, intreated 
his forgiveneſs, and promiſed him all the favours 
it was in his power to beſtow. As for that in- 
grateful miſcreant, ſaid he, take him and hang 
him on the ſame gibbet, where he would have 
hanged his father. Our compaſhonate Genoeſe 
would by no means ſuffer this. Son Poſthumus, 
faid he, come hither ; he trembling obeyed, and 
"> 4 threw 
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threw himſelf at his feet. Hitherto, continued 
Salardo, I have cheriſhed thee as my only child. 
What I ſhall do with thee now I know not. 
Heaven only can tell what will be thy lot here- 
after, On the one hand, the affection I have 
born thee inclines me to pardon ; on the other, 
the brutality of thy nature forbids me to ſpare 
thee. Thy unnatural ingratitude renders thee 
unworthy of mercy; and yet the puniſhment 
thou haſt merited muſt not come from me. 
Take then that cord that is about thy neck, in 
lieu of that inheritance thou might'ſt have en- 
joyed. Let the remembrance of me purſue thee 
for this uſage, and by a ſpeedy flight eſcape what 
may otherwiſe attend that reſentment, which the 
hight, and even the name of-thee muſt ever pro- 
voke. ; | 8 | 
The voice of the people quickly proclaimed 
the cataſtrophe of this ſtrange buſineſs, which no 
ſooner came to the ears of Theodora, than ſhe 
fled to a convent, where through a ſullen ſenſe 
of ſhame, rather than any due remorſe for her 
crime, ſhe quickly wore out her days; deſpiſed 
and deteſted by thoſe, who had —.— her 
pride in the time of her proſperity, and who 
were the firſt to load her with reproaches, and 
to upbraid her with that inconſtancy and ingra- 
titude, which had brought her huſband ſo near 
his death, and herſelf to an untimely end. Sa- 
lardo however took care that ſhe ſhould not 
want either maintenance while ſhe lived, or 
aſſiſtance in her laſt moments, charging the con- 
feſſor who attended her, to let her know, that 
be heartily forgave her, and pitied her misfor- 
tunes with more ſincerity, than ſhe had ever 
ſhewn for him, from the time of their marriage. 
5 ng Hh He 
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He cauſed her corps to be decently interred, 
and bountifully rewarded, according to their ſe- 
veral degrees, the women ſhe had brought with 
her from Genoa ; admoniſhing them never to 
remember their lady's failings, but in order to 
correct their own, 

In a ſhort time after her deceaſe, Salardo 
took leave of the Marquis, in order to return to 
his own country. That Lord laboured in vain 
to prevent it, by offering all that the poſſeſſion 
of Montferrat could enable him to beſtow. Sa- 
lardo told him, that his family. ſuffered by his 
abſence, and nothing could ſo effectually conſole 
his grief, as the ſight of that city, in which he 
was born ; and that having given ſo great a part 
of his life to the gratification of his humours and 
his paſſions,” it was time to dedicate the reſt to 
nobler purpoſes. Signior Franciſco, to whom 
the ſeparation was no lefs grievous, joined his 
ſollicitations to the Marquis, admitting that Sa- 
lardo's reaſons were well grounded, to which 
his maſter at length yielded but with regret. 
However he loaded him with preſents, amongſt 
which the moſt acceptable was his picture, and 
aſſured him that no diſtance ſhould remove the 
rememvzance of his ſervices, or weaken the 
kindneſs that he profeſſed. Franciſco and many 
other Lords of the court accompanied him 
a day's journey, and by the tenderneſs they 
ſhewed at parting, manifeſted the reality of their 
eſteem, | 

On his return to Genoa, Salardo, inclined to 
enter into a monaſtery, and to paſs the remain- 
der of his day's in exerciſes of piety. But ſome 
of his neareſt relations prevailed upon him to 
alter his reſolution, They were acquainted with 
| Cs the 
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the reputation he had acquired, by putting on a 
proper foundation the revenue of the Montfer- 
rat, and at their requeſt he ſought, in the admi- 


niſtration of publick affairs, to divert that me- 


Jancholy, which would certainly have devoured 


him in a retreat. He aſſiſted and provided for 


many of his friends, educated the children of 
his relations in his houſe, and divided his eſtate 
amongſt them by his will. By way of penance 
for his former diſobedience, he cauſed a magni- 
ficent tomb to be erected to his father's memory, 


and having reached an advanced age, as well as 


the higheſt honours of the commonwealth, he 
directed, on his deathbed, that his corps ſhould 


be interred at his father's feet. | 


Thus ends my ſtory, ſaid Sir Lawrence, and 
like moſt of thoſe told by people in years, has, | 
I doubt, rather exerciſed your patience, than ſa- 
tisfied your expectations. Yet be aſſured of this, 
that I have made as much of it as I could. You 
may poſſibly think, that in ſome paſſages it de- 
viates from probability. It may be ſo. I would 
be very loth to vouch for the truth of all that 
it contains. Permit me however to obſerve, that 
the manners of Italy differ from thoſe of Eng- 
land, and that the cuſtoms of paſt times, are not 
entirely the ſame with thoſe of our own, in any 
country. The paſſions of Italians, tho' not ſo 


lively, are more laſting than ours, and produce | 


much ſtronger effects. Beſides all this, in ſuch | 
kind of relations, that exaQtneſs which is requi- 
lite in hiſtory is out of the caſe; and as painters | 
and poets, ſo the authors of moral fiftions, | 
think themſelves at liberty to colour pretty ſtrong- | 
ly, that their pieces may. have life and force 
ſalient to make an impreſſion on the memory, 
1 2 | | | as 
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as well as to perſuade the underſtanding ; and 
provided the ſentiment be right, I think in this 
they are not to blame. 1 | 

t may be, ſhould I attempt this, my ſucceſs, 
as a philoſopher, might be inferior to that with 
which I have performed the taſk your ladyſhip 
thought fit to impoſe. But ftill why do we fay 
that nature does nothing in vain? if we deny 
ſome good qualities to be the fruits of age. Why 


ſhould nature make men older, if they be no 


wiſer: it is plain that their ſtrength, their acti- 
vity, their vivacity decays, but is this quite ſo 
plain with reſpect to their judgment? If it was, 
to what end do they live uneaſy to themſelves, 
and unpleaſant to others? One word more, if 
this be the fact, and old men, like rotten trees, 
are uſeleſs above ground, when was this diſco- 
very made? not in former times, prophets, poets, 
and hiſtorians witneſs the contrary. Neither. 
does this humour univerſally prevail; in ſome 
countries inen are incapacitated from filling the 
firſt offices of the ſtate till ſo far advanced in 
years, that here they would be thought fit for 
no office at all. You perceive, my friends, that 
theſe matters have been often the ſubject of my 
meditations, and no doubt you will think them 
much fitter for thoſe, than to be commemorated 
by the muſes. Her ladyſhip's commands how- 
ever were (and I am not. yet fo decrepid as to 
diſobey them) that our diſcourſes ſhould con- 
clude with verſe. Mine may be none of the 
beſt, neither are they clad in a modern gar 

but however you ſhall hear them, whether the 

make you ſerious or merry. SW 
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Yon ſhort liv'd trees, that deck our brooks with green, 


© On Mountains, tufts, on plains our faireſt groves, 
What can they furniſh, but a ſoothing ſcene, 
For idle paſtimes or for wanton loves? 


With worthier pride our golden orchards riſe, 

Mere various fruits 1 taſte and beauty vie; 

Delight our hearts as well as chear our eyes, 
Groves, pleaſure only; orchards, wealth ſupply. 


To foreſts old, yet groves and orchards yield, 

1 Where verdant oaks thro” length of ages grow; 

V. cue branches wide oerſpread the ſpacious field, 
har bodies cloath'd with ſacred miſſeltoe. 


A 
FLY 


In them our DRUIDS vrt ſought hiaven's high 


vill, | 
Flac, temples, houſes, they afford us ſtill. 
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Uſeleſs the colt, with ragged coat and Bare, 


Koams ver the common with unſett{'d pace; 


The manag d Need is leng prepar d for war, 


"nd full aged comſers, en) fil the race. 


The lion whelp is but of kitling fize, het 
More like to br contempt, than dread or pain; 


Til time at length the royal up ſupplies, _ 
Wi 


With firength enormous a th ſhaggy mant, 
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Sly reynard's cubs are oft themſelves a pr ey 
4 wanting force to fight or ftrength 10 Ay; 


Till by example taught from day to day, 
They gain at laſt egregious ſubtilty. 


Feeble in youth, the whole brute-race appears, 
Their flettneſs, force and fraud, ſucceed with years. 


In man alas ! the caſe is much the ſame, 
Not more in wit, and as to vigour, leſs; 
The parent's care the growing child muſt frame, 
While in obedience refls its happineſs. ' _, - 
Than wiſdom, flrength, is of the quicker growth, 
And Far ſooner 2 8 3 
Hence youth unruly to ſubmiſſion lob. 
Runs its own courſe, till from experience wiſe. 


But age's baldneſs ſacred mitres hide, 
The venerable judge diſpenſes laws ; 


; An hoary chieftain is the army's pride, 


In ſenates, length of years attracts att 


With reaſon then, thus fuveetly ſung the ſage, + 
Youth may have wit, but wiſdom dwells with age. 


Lady Conſtantia, when, Ss. Lawrence had 


finiſhed, roſe up, and with her uſual courteſy. 


thanked him, as well for the evening's enter - 
tainment, as for the various marks of perſonal 
reſpe& which he had ſhewn. She added, that 
ſhe found herſelf reſtrained from ſaying more 
upon the ſubject, by falling in ſome Oar 
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within the compaſs of it, ſince the common pre- 


judices were ſtill ſtronger againſt old women, 
than againſt old men. In one thing, Madam, 
ſaid Captain Courtly, your ladyſhip will diſtin- 
guiſh, that whereas ſome of our ſex pride them- 
ſelves in the prerogative of age, the ladies are ſo 
humble, as to defend themſelves from being 
thought old as long as they can. I doubt, Sir, 
returned Mrs. Anguiſh, there is a little of ma- 
lice in that obſervation, and that groundleſs too, 
for whatever provocation our ſex may have given 
you, I perfuade myſelf, it came not from thoſe 
advanced in years. I muſt confeſs, added Miſs 


Charlotte, I underſtood Captain Courtly quite 


otherwiſe, and apprehended his ſenſe to be, that 
women were leſs inclined to aſſume that prero- 
eative, and therefore found it leſs diſputed. In 
my judgment, ſaid Mr. Penſive, you were in 
the right, for certainly the fact ſpeaks in your 
favour, fince power is always beft obeyed, when 
it is leaſt ſhewn, or in other words, leaſt inſiſted 
em.” 7 OR OY 

I fancy by your looks, ſaid lady Conſtantia, 
addrefling herſelf to Caliſta, you have a mind 
to ſpeak. Truly, Madam, replied ſhe bluſh- 
ing, if I durſt, I ſhouldbe a little inquiſitive, whe- 
ther in nature there ever were any ſuch characters 
as Theodora and Pofthumus ? certainly, added 
Sir Lawrence, there have been ſuch characters, 
if there be any degree of truth in ancient hiſto- 
ries, or in late ones; and if the evening were 
not ſo far ſpent, bad as my memory is, I could 
furniſh you with ſome from both. But at ano- 


ther time, young lady, we will diſcuſs this point, 


at preſent permit me to put you in mind, that 
there are bad men, and bad women, in all de- 
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of relation or circumſtances, but this car- 
ries no reflection on either of the ſexes, which 
your own objection will make you eaſily per- 
ceive; becauſe if ſuch examples were not ſingu- 
lar and extraordinary, none could think them 
incredible. Let me add one thing more, that to 
ſet them in their proper, that is in the moſt hi- 
deous light poſſible, is the moſt effectual method 
to prevent their becoming common. 

It begins to grow late, interpoſed Mr. Beau- 
mont, and we ought not to treſpaſs on the lady's 
hours. Sir Lawrence has acquitted himſelf with 
great force and judgment, yet I make no doubt 
that to morrow evening, the ſpirit and vivacity 
of that lady (bowing to Mrs. Anguiſh) will in 
ſome meaſure efface the memory of his perfor- 
mance. All the company approved the hint that 
he had given, and after a few reciprocal com- 
pliments, and concerting the means of with- 
drawing without being rude, to ſuch as were ex- 
cluded from this literary aflembly, they retired 
immediately to their reſpective apartments. 


THE 
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S ſoon as the company were met, 
and manifeſted by their looks with 
what impatience they expected the 
amuſement of the night, Mrs. An- 
guiſh roſe from her ſeat, and after 
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then to all who were preſent, ſhe broke filence 


in theſe words. The duty I owe to your lady- 


ſhip's commands, and the deſire of obliging thoſe 
who hear me, have prevailed over that diffi- 
dence, that I have of my weak abilities, and en- 
gaged me to tranſlate, from a language with 
which I have been long converfant, a relation 
very extraordinary, and which if it had fallen 
into better hands, might have been worthy of 
your attention. I have choſen to preſerve the 
author's method, who ſpeaks throughout in the 
firſt perſon, and whoſe performance- ſeems' to 


a profound reverence to lady Conſtantia, and 


« 
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eftabliſh this maxim, more eſpecially neceſſary 
in ſome nations, but meriting reſpect in all, 


An haſty judgment long repentance draws. 


I ſet out from Milan with a deſign to have 
proceeded to Venice. In order to leſſen the 
fatigue of the journey, by changing the man- 
ner of conveyance, I took water, after agreeing 
with my muletier to meet me again at a cer- 
tain village, but the fellow diſappointed me, ſo 
that when I came thither, neither finding him, 
nor being able to procure horſe or mule, I was 
obliged to make a virtue of neceſſity, and to 
continue my route on foot. In this piteous 


plight I traverſed, the beſt part of the day, the 


fertile plains of Lombardy, with a heart none 
of the moſt chearful ; and when the light began 
to decline, ſaw an open country before me, 
without knowing how or where to find a place, 
in which I might reſt my head. At ſome con- 
ſiderable diſtance I perceived a cavalier croſſin 
the road with a hawk upon his fiſt. He likewiſe 
ſaw me, and ſt to give me time to come 
up, which tho' I uſed my beſt endeavours, was 
not very quickly done; for having travelled ſo 
many hours, it was no longer in my power to 
make much diſpatch. | 

As ſoon as I drew pretty near him, he aſked 
me if 4 was not a Spaniſh ſoldier, to which when 
I had anſwered that he was not miſtaken, he of 


his own accord, and as if he had divined what 


diſtreſs I was in, told me, that I had yet a long 
way to go, before I could find a lodging, but 
that if I would follow him, to a country houſe 
which he had in the neighbourhood, he would 
145 . accommodate 
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accommodate me till the next morning. Tho 
the ſettled melancholy that ſat upon his counte- 
nance ſeemed no very good omen, my own 
condition would by no means permit me to re- 
fuſe his offer. Indeed I was the more willing 
to accept it, as knowing that with perſons of 
diſtinction, ſuch as he appeared, and ſuch as he 
really was, there was no fear of ill uſage; which 
was more then I could promiſe myſelf in any 
other place. I plucked up my ſpirits therefore, 
and obeyed his orders, with as much chearful- 
neſs and vigour as I could; the hopes of ſpeedy 
refreſhment alleviating, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſenſe of preſent fatigue. | ba 
A garden lay before his dwelling, which was 
large and well diſpoſed, but in very bad order. 
The graſs was of a conſiderable height, the walks 
unſwept, and all things in ſo ſtrange a ſtate, that 
it had the air of a place, which had been for 
ſome time abandoned. When we were juſt at 
the door, three or four ſervants came out to 
meet us, with dejected looks, indifferently dreſſed, 
wildneſs in their eyes, and without ſpeaking a 
word. The houſe, when we were init, appeared 
handſome and well furniſhed, and yet in a diſ- 
order, that agreed perfectly with the melan- 
choly appearance of its owner, and his attendants, 
A ſpectacle fo extraordinary affected me with 
ſome diſquiet, and I was perfectly at a loſs what 
to make of all I ſaw. The gentleman feemed 
to be ſunk under a load of grief, that he was 
equally unable to throw off or ſuſtain. He fearce | 
you any directions to his domeſtics, and when 
e did, it was by geſtures, nods, and ſigns, ac- 
companied with a kind of fierceneſs, which was 
by no means agreeable to an ignorant PR 
| ? 
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At laſt ſupper was ſerved in, of which, to 
ſay the truth, I never had greater need, as hav- 
ing taſted nothing ſince morning; and for this 
reaſon I eat very heartily, notwithſtanding the 
diſmal figure of my hoſt, and of his ſervants, 
without ſo much as a word ſpoken, while we 
were at table; ſo that I began to fancy myſelf 
in the refectory of a Carthuſian convent, where 
ſilence is the rule of the order. Yet ſtrange as 
it was, my appetite made this ſcene much more 
ſupportable than it would have been otherwiſe, 

It ſeemed to me to make no part of my duty 
to begin the converſation, that rather belonged 
to him, if he thought proper; when one is 
in the houſe of a ſtranger, and more eſpecially 
of a perſon of ſuperior quality, it is requiſite to 
accommodate-one's ſelf to his humour, and above 
all not to pry into his affairs. If ſuch people are 
gay, or if they are ſad, one ought to ſuppoſe, 
that the former has its reaſons, and that the latter 
is not without grounds, but what theſe may be 
is not a ſtranger's buſineſs to enquire. You may 
be ſure, my thoughts were taken up with ſome- 
thing all this time, and you might be curious to 
know what; if you were, that curioſity is ſatiſ- 
fied, my filence and its cauſes accounted for, and 
now let us proceed with the ſtory. | 

After ſupper was over, and the ſervants were 
gone out of the room, the gentleman remained 
no longer mute, but with a low hollow voice 
pronounced theſe words, ſighing between whiles. 
* Happy, happy, they ! who are born in an ob- 
* ſcure condition, who pals their lives, whether 
* well or ill, without ever troubling themſelves 
** what others ſay or think of them. The poor 
* ſoldier, when he comes from duty, goes — 

| | 73 
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« lays himſelf down to fleep without any far- 
ther care; one may ſay the ſame of every la- 
© bourer and mechanick, who fulfills the law of 
«© nature, toils that he may enjoy repoſe, and 
enjoys his repoſe, when the toil of the day is 
„ done. But alas! it is not ſo with -perſons 
& of diſtinction, with thoſe whom birth and for- 
tune haveraiſcdto a ſuperior ſtation, and there- 
* by fixed in a more conſpicuous point of light; 
they have the public for their judges, and as 
*© many to paſs cenſure upon their actions, as 
„thought proper to turn their eyes upon what 
they did. By this means, they are made the 
„ ſubject of their murmurs, are the victims of 
their calumnies, and expoſed to have their 
characters aſſaſſinated, by ſuch as are accuſ- 
tomed to take every thing in the worſt ſenſe, 
and to report their own conjectures as in- 
5 conteſtable facts. WET IE. 

Then turning himſelf towards me, I am de- 
ſirous, Sir, continued he, of ſeeking ſome re- 
lief from that load of ſorrow, with which I am 
oppreſſed, by laying _= to you the ſad ſubject 
of my grief; not that I am in any want of friends, 
into whoſe boſom I might ſafely pour the me- 
lancholy ſtory of my misfortunes ; but what! 
have to tell you is of a nature, one would ra- 
ther relate to a ſtranger, than to perſons that 
one ſees every day, and whom we- muſt have 
thence forward a kind of perpetual witneſſes of 
one's miſery and confuſion. But firſt let me in- 
form you, that there is not ſo much as a ſingle 
domeſtic of mine acquainted with the motive of 
my affliction, and if you ſee them mournful and 
dejected, their ſorrow: is but the reflection of 
mine, they know not whence it ſprings. © - 
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J am next to tell you, Sir, that I am ſuffi- 
ciently provided with the gifts of fortune, to 
live in a ſtate of perfect happineſs, if that ſtood 
in any connection with riches, My inclinations 
never led me to frequent the great world, or to 
aim at public employments. I love the ſolitude 
of the country, and have hitherto-ſpent my days 
in exerciſes, not unworthy a gentleman. A lit- 
tle huſbandry, a little gardening, fiſhing, hunt- 
ing, and hawking, have been my agreeable 
amuſements for many years. Beſides theſe, I 
have conſtantly kept a pretty good table, to which 
ſtrangers, who paſſed this way, were always wel- 
come, and their converſation much more than 
compenſated, in my opinion, the expence. The 


_ firſt part of my youth was paſſed in this manner, 


without ſo much as a thought of marriage, 
which I conſidered as a burthen, rather too 
weighty for my ſhoulders, and altogether incom- 
patible with that manner of life which I had 
choſen, and in which hitherto I had experienced 
ſo much peace and pleaſure. 

But as there is no way to avoid the ſtroke of 
deſtiny, it happened one day, when I was fol- 
lowing my ſport with my falcon upon my fiſt, 
my heart was ſuddenly pierced with the fight of 
an object, which made an impreſſion ſo tender, 
and FA lively, as never could be effaced from 
thence, nor ever will, I was paſſing near one 
of the ſuburbs of Crema, when I ſaw at the 
door of a garden a face the moſt amiable, that 
perhaps ever truck the eyes of man. In my firſt 
tranſport I made directly up to this beautiful 
perſon, but ſhe immediately went into the gar- 
den, and ſhut the door after her. Inchanted as 
I was with this adorable beauty, I was in a 2 ! 
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of the utmoſt impatience, till I had informed 
myſelf of her condition, her character, her tem- 
per, and in ſhort, whatever regarded her perſon, 
and her circumftances. Upon the ſtricteſt en- 
quiry I was able to make, I found that this young 


woman was unmarried, that ſhe was deſcended 


from people of low birth, that ſhe was of an ex- 
cellent diſpoſitions her reputation unſpotted, and, 
in the eſteem of every body, bleſſed with an un- 
derſtanding ſuperior to her ſtation, and with a 
diſcretion beyond what is uſually met with in 
her ſex, It-is not eaſy to ſay, what a variety 
of ſenſations aroſe in my breaſt, when I diſco- 
vered that all who knew her, conſidered her as 
a kind of miracle, in beauty and in prudence. 
But notwithftanding all that I was told on this 
laſt point, I fattered myſelf that ſollicitations and 
preſents might prevail, without ſacrificing my 
freedom. y employed for that purpoſe ſome 
women not unſkilled in theſe arts, they went thi- 
ther in a coach, under a pretence of being de- 
firous to walk in the garden, but all their ſub- 
tleties ſignified nothing. Her circumſpection 
was ſo great, that they plainly confeſſed, there 
were no hopes of ſucceſs. Upon this, I deter 
mined to go in perſon, and that ſhe might not 
be alarmed with the preſence of a man, I en- 
gaged the fame perſons to carry me in a female 
dreſs, and being then but young, and looking 
younger than I was, this diſguiſe ſet very well 
upon me, ſo that I paſſed through the adventure 
without affording the leaſt grounds for ſuſpicion. 
This attempt, however, proved fatal only to 
myſelf, and totally compleated her conqueſt, 
She received me, not only as well, but even 
better than thoſe whom I accompanied, compli- 
. 
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mented me on the openneſs of my countenance, 
and on the eaſineſs of my behaviour, but with- 
al, expreſſed ſo much modeſty in her own, that 
totally loſt the power of purſuing my firſt de- 
ſign; returning from this interview, ſo thorough- 
ly convinced of her good ſenſe, and ſo ſenſibly 
touched with finding ſentiments ſo elevated, in 
one of ſo mean condition, that I hated myſelf 


for my former intentions, deteſted the meaſures 


J had hitherto employed, and determined to 
make her my wife, notwithſtanding the exterior 
diſparity of our ranks. For if virtue be, as cer- 
tainly it is, the ſource of true nobility, what dif- 
ference was there between us? or why ſhould I 
prefer the. advantages derived to me from birth, 
to thoſe beſtowed on her by the great author of 


nature? thus far I reaſoned right. 


A lover's refolution is quickly executed. The 
marriage treaty was of no long duration, I eſ- 
pouſed and conducted her hither, where we 
lived in the utmoſt felicity. Our union was per- 
fect, our tenderneſs reciprocal, When I re- 
turned, on thoſe days which I dedicated to hunt- 
ing, ſhe met me with tranſports of joy, and yet 
with eyes bathed in tears, leſt any accident 
ihould have befallen me. So that repeated marks 
of the ſincereſt fondneſs, mingled with the moſt 
perfect reſpect, ſuſtained the firſt impreſſions in 
their full force, and would have taught me, to, 
love her more and more, had there ever been any 
meaſure in my affection. In a word, we paſſed 
ſix whole years in a ſtate that any couple upon 
earth might envy. But at length, heaven per- 
mitted, by a ſtroke of ingratitude, which eould 
proceed only from a low and baſe born ſoul, = 
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this happineſs ſhould be overthrown, and over- 
thrown for ever. | 1 
In this part of the country there lived a man 
of no wonderful genius, but who had ſome de- 
ree of wit, and certain talents, which ſerved to 
Aigle abundance of bad qualities. He practiſed 
a little muſick, and had a turn to poetry, which 
in the place where he lived made him more 
eſteemed than he deſerved. I took him into my 
houſe, as a kind of companion, to baniſh that 
ſolitude, in which I lived before my marriage, 
put him into the dreſs of a gentleman, ſet him 
at my table, and ſhewed him in every reſpect ſo 
much kindneſs and conſideration, that he was 
in a manner as much maſter as myſelf. Before 
and after my marriage ; he rode a hunting with 
me upon one of my horſes, and as I was always 
a keen ſportſman, he was ſometimes tired, and 
rode home before me. This however was a 
thing he never did, till I was married, and then, 
becauſe it afforded him a free opportunity of con- 
verſing, till my return, with my wife. 4+ 
It was impoſſible that a thing of this nature 
ſhould eſcape my notice or my obſervance, but - 
the fellow had ſo very little merit, that it did 
not give me any great alarm, he was a little ill 
made creature with filthy teeth, large coarſe 
hands, ill bred, of bad morals, and not much 
given to ſpeak the truth, Tho? I was far enough 
from being jealous of ſuch an animal, yet for 
the ſake of decency, and to-prevent my ſervants 
from entertaining falſe notions, I thought proper 
to give him a hint, not to leave me in that man- 
ner, but to continue on horſeback till the chace 
was over, and to return with me as he had for- 
x merly 
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merly done. From this time, on the night fol- 
lowing the day, after that on which I had been 
hunting, there was a phantom ſeen about my 
houſe, which threw all my ſervants into the ut- 
moſt terror and fright. I roſe, whenever this 
outcry was made, went into my garden 'in 
ſearch of this ſprite, from whence I never re- 
turned, *till I had examined every walk, alley, 
and corner. When I came back to my cham- 
ber, I obſerved that my wife had conſtantly 
locked herſelf in, and would never open the 
door, till by my voice ſhe knew that it was I, 
who knocked, and this ſhe pretended was thro* 
extreme fear of the ghoſt. 

In this uncouth ſituation, things continued for 
ſome time, which gave me an opportunity of 
making various obſervations, moſt of which 
contributed rather to the increaſe, than to the 
diminution of my concern and uneaſineſs. What 
perplexed me more than all the reſt was, that 
with all the diligence I could poſſibly uſe, I could 
never diſcover what became of this phantom, or 
how, or where it diſappeared. At length, one 
evening when I came home from hunting, I or- 
dered a ſervant to poſt himſelf the next night at 
the garden gate, with inſtructions to look cloſe] 
after this apparition, and to give me an — 
account of its route. After taking this precau- 
tion, I ſhut myſelf about the ſame hour of the 
next day into my bed chamber with my wife, 
not a little curious, to ſee whether the ghoſt 
would make its appearance, as uſual, or not. 


| While my thoughts were thus occupied, the 


dogs began to bark, and to make a greater noiſe 
than ever, the phantom having put on that night 
ſuch a gigantick form, that its head reached 
8 D above 
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above the windows, and almoſt to the roof of 
the hduſG. | 

I I made all the haſte that it was poſlible to get 
on mycloaths, and inſtead of viſiting the walks and 
allies as uſual, went directly to the garden gate, 
where my man had taken poſt. As ſoon as I 
drew near him, he ſaid in a low voice, ſoftly, 
Sir, ſoftly, this fame ghoſt is no other than your 
great favourite, Cornelio, who has had recourſe 
to this admirable invention, that while you are 
running about your garden, he may viſit your 
lady at his leiſure, and diſhonour your bed. o 
tell you how he gets in or gets out ſurpaſſes my 


power, unleſs he has the aſſiſtance of the devil. 1 


All I know is, that what J tell you is the truth, 
and that it is ſome time ſince I perceived what 
was the ground of all this diſturbance. I was ſo 
exaſperated at what I heard, and tranſported 
with fury to ſuch a degree, that ſeizing him by 
the collar, I inſtantly ſheathed my dagger in his 
breaft. This, ſaid I, is to prevent your telling 
this-tale to others, and to reward you, for not 
telling me ſooner. The fellow dropping dead at 
my feet, I dragged him into a little cellar, that 
is juſt by the gate, and there I left him. 
Aſter locking the garden door, I walked ſlowly 
back to the houſe, that TI might have time to re- 
cover myſelf a little, and to compoſe my mind 
- #fter-\what I had heard, and what I had done, | 
that if practicable the marks of reſentment and deſ- 
Pair, which agitated my ſoul, might not appear 
in my face. When J came to my chamber door, 
F eulled out, my wife, who was behind it, and 
extremely frighted, aſked if the phantom was 
not there, and would not open it, till ſhe was 
tore there was no body but myſelf. It ws 
9 rod „ f im poſſible, L 
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impoſſible, after what had happened, that my 
countenance ſhould not betray ſomewhat of the 
confuſion that reigned in my boſom. ' My wife 
immediately perceived it. Oh heavens, cry'd 
ſhe, what is it that you have done] your aſpect 
is no more the ſame. Ten thouſand curſes light 
on this phantom, or on whoever has invented 
this villainous contrivance, to diſturb your quiet 
and mine. She pronounced this with ſuch an 
air of ſincerity, and with ſo violent an emotion, 
that T knew not what to think. Foes Fong 
I diſſembled the beft T could, defired her to 
lay afide her fears, and to let us go to bed. She. 
took all imaginable pains to quiet and to pacify 
me, and this with ſuch affection and tenderneſs, 
that I was ſtill more and more embarraſſed, nay, 
quite at a loſs what judgment to form, of what 
I had heard and what I ſaw. You may believe, 
did not ſleep much that night, nor need I dwell 
on that ſacceflive revolution of difagreeable ideas 
that kept me waking. As ſoon however as day 
broke, I roſe, put on my hunting apparel, and 
with a chearful voice, and with as much ſere- 
nity as it was in my power to ſhew, called for 
Cornelio and my ſervants with the dogs, horſes, 
and hawks, I ſpent the whole day in the fields, 
in beating about to no purpoſe, my dogs ſtarting 
no game, and my hawks making not fo much 
as a ſingle flight, When it drew towards even- 
ing, Cornelio pretended to be taken very ill, 
that he might have a pretence for going home. 
I ſent him back accordingly, and charged him 
to tell my wife, that ſhe ſhould not expect me 
that night, as I had loſt a favourite hawk at ten' 
miles diſtance, and could have no hopes of find- 
ing her again till morning. My ſpark departed, 
8 D 2 ſeemingly 
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ſeemingly well pleaſed with his commiſſion, and 
left me in a ſtate of rude, much eaſier to 
be conceived than expreſſed ; for I was yet in ſome 

incertainty, and my thoughts buſy in finding out 
ſome effectual way to come at truth. + 
When it grew dark I ſent away my ſervants 
to different villages to look for my hawk. By 
this time the night was advanced, and I returned 
home with as much expedition as my horſe could 
make. I entered by a back door through the 
garden, of which I had the key, and went di- 
rectly to Cornelio's apartment, but found no body 
there. He had left a wax candle burning on the 
table, I took it, and went into a large hall 
that joined to his room, which I examined 
cloſely, to ſee if he was there. But ſeeing no- 
thing of him, I went down into the lower hall, 
on one ſide of which my bed chamber is ſituated, 
I was ſcarce within the door, before what I 
looked for ſtruck my view. A ladder reared 
againſt the wall, wherein there was a hole made 
big enough for a man to creep through, from 
before which had been taken down a capital pic- 
ture of Titian's, repreſenting: the adultery of 
Mars and Venus. There needed no more. I 
was now certain of my diſhonour, and my ſoul 
was from that moment entirely occupied with 
the deſire of as, SY | 
The firſt thing I did, was to ſet the ladder 
aſide, that my man might not be able to make 
his eſcape. I then went up ftairs, with as much 
noiſe as I was able to make, crying as I approached 
the door with a loud voice, open I charge you, 
open it this moment. My wife did not treſpaſs 
at all upon my patience, but unlocked it as I 
bid her in an inftant, At that moment, Coe: 
* | hs 
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lio endeavouring to ſave himſelf, crept through 
the hole, and thinking to have fet his feet upon 
the ladder, dropped from top to bottom, by 
which he broke both his legs at the knees. I alſo 
went out locking the door behind me, in order to 
receive him, for I heard him tumble; and mak- 
ing as much haſte as I could down ſtairs, I found 
him upon entering the hall, crawling along like 
a bull that had been hamſtring'd. Traytor ! 
ſaid I, unmindful of all the benefits that I have 
conferred upon thee, receive the juſt reward of 
thy infamous ingratitude. While I was ſpeak- 
ing, 1 ſtabbed him to the heart, and not con- 
tented with that, I hanged him alſo upon the 
ladder which he had been uſing. From thence, 
in the full tranſport of my rage I went up ſtairs, 
with a determined reſolution to diſpatch my wife; 
but the moment I caſt my eyes upon her, the 
dagger dropped out of my hand. I ftooped, 
took it up, graſped it firmly, and advanced the 
fecond time, and a third, but to no purpoſe. I 
dropt it as before, and found it impoſſible to 
injure that beautiful body, which had been ſa 
long the object of my tenderneſs and affection. 

t length it came into my head, to ſhut her 
up in a vault with the dead body of her lover, 
which I had convey'd thither, finding it abſo- 
lutely out of my power to carry my reſentment 
farther, I bound her hands and feet to a poſt, 
and having taken out his heart in her preſence, I 
left it there upon a bench, that ſhe might always 
have before her eyes, an object which had been 
ſo dear to her. I dragged thither likewiſe the 
body of the ſervant that I had killed, ſaying, 
as I threw it on the other fide of her, there lies 
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the witneſs of your crime, I returned ſeveral 
times big with my firſt. intention of ſacrificing 
her alſo to my yet unſatiated reſentment. But as 
ſoon as | came into her preſence, I felt at once 
2 tenderneſs and a horror, which would not al- 
low me to proceed. At laſt I determined to de- 
ſtroy her by hunger, carrying her every day 
only half a pound of mouldy bread, and a little 
mug with water. It is now juſt a fortnight, that 


he has been in this condition, without her ever 
ſeeing the light of the ſun, hearing a word from 
me, or ſpeaking a word herſelf, when I carry 


her this miſerable pittance. It is, Sir, but a 
ſortnight this day, and yet, to me, it has ap- 
eared fourteen thouſand. years. Judge you, if 
have not reaſon to wiſh, that heaven had placed 
me in anqather ſtation, that my actions might 
never have attracted the publie : vie, but that 


without being known or looked aſter, I might 


betake me to the centre of ſome foreſt, or hide 
myſelf amongſt the rocks and mountains, where 
I might wear out the miſerable remainder. of my 
days, in brooding over my misfortunes. | You 
have indulged me in the patient hearing, oblige 
me one ſtep farther, come Sir, and fee the fatal 
abject, once the ſource of all my pleaſure, and 
now the ſubject of a ſorrow as endleſs as it is 
— mmi ern, bo 1776 

As foon as he had ſaid this he lighted a flam- 
beaux, and again beſought me to follow him. 
After crofling a little garden, he opened the 
door of that diſmal place, which he had made 


the ſad depoſitory of all his evils. On one fide 


lay a carcaſs ſtretched on the ground, covered 
with wounds; on the ther, lay the remains of 
; F 3 | Aa 
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a body torn to pieces, the ſide quite laid open, 
and the heart lying upon a bench before the eyes 
of the moſt finiſhed beauty, that perhaps nature 
ever formed. As if this ſight had not been mov- 
ing enough in itſelf, a new. circumſtance inter- 
vened which heightened the ſurprize. The dogs 
that followed us from the houſe, ran haſtily to 
their miſtreſs, rolled themſelves at her feet, and 
then with much gentleneſs rearing themſelves 
againſt the wall, licked her hands and her face, 
with ſuch viſible ſigns of pity as are not to be 
expreſſed. Unable to contain myſelf, I burſt 
into. ſighs and tears, and her huſband too changing 
his countenance, fell into an agony of ſorrow 
not to be deſcribed. Gu SY 4 | 
I ſeized that favourable moment, when I plainly 
perceived, that in ſpite of all his fierceneſs bis 
| heart began to relent, Hitherto, Sir, ſaid I, my 
attention has been ſo great as not to interrupt 
you, in any thing that you have done me the 
honour to confide to me, partly, becauſe I 
thought you not in a condition to liften to any 
advice, and partly, becauſe I conceived it my 
duty, to wait till you gave me permiſſion to ſpeak. 
Very well, Sir, ſaid he, with a quick voice, let 
me hear what it is you have to ſay, and be aſ- 
| ſured, that whatever advice you give me, it is 
not either in my will, or in my power to refuſe 
my aſſent. Encouraged by theſe words, and 
ſtill more by the manner in which they were 
ſpoken, and by which I plainly ſaw, that pity 
began to gain the aſcendant over his reſentment, 
I threw off all reſtraint, and addreſſed myſelf to 
him in the following terms. e 
- . T have learn'd, Sir, from your own mouth, 
8 D 4 that 
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that the commencement of your paſſion at the 
firſt fight of your lady, made fo deep an * 4 
ſion on your mind, as nothing ever could efface, 
or ever will. I ſhall not attempt to ſearch the 
bottom of this deplorable adventure, but whe- 
ther your ſuſpicions be well or ill grounded, you 
have yourſelf aſſured me, that, except thoſe 
wretches that lie there extended before us, and 
whoſe mouths are now effeQtually ſtopped, no- 
body in the world has the leaſt knowledge of it. 
You muſt be likewiſe ſenſible, that honour or 
diſhonour does not in the leaſt depend upon us, 
and what we know of ourſelves, but what is 


known of us by others; if this was not the caſe, 


one half of the world would fly from the other, 
and all ſociety become impracticable. The death 
therefore of theſe two miſerable men, gives you 
the ſtrongeſt ſecurity, that this melancholy affair 
will remain eternally a ſecret, Behold, Sir, your 
ſpouſe yet living, and it may be innocent; me- 
thinks, your repeated reſolutions to deſtroy her, 
and repeated diſappointments, ſpeak ſtrongly in 
her favour, and amount to a preſumption ſhe 
did not deſerve that death, which you wanted 
power to inflict. I beſeech you alſo to obſerve, 
the amazing tenderneſs of thofe poor creatures, 
and how ſtrangely they demonſtrate their ſym- 
pathetic affliction by actions as expreſſive as ſpeech. 
Before the huſband was able to anſwer a word, 
the lady replied with a faint and hollow voice. 
No, Sir, your interceffions are vain, I defire to 
live no longer. The poſſeſſion of all that the 
ſun ſhines on, could never tempt me to wiſh to 
ſee his light; but as ſo ſtrange an event, as this, 
will never probably eſcape your memory, and as 
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it is poſſible _ may ſpeak of it to others, I 
would willingly have you inſtructed in the truth; 
that on the one hand you may not blaſt my huſ- 
band, with the imputation of cauſeleſs cruelty, 
or load my memory with infamy, that I have 
never deſerved. Hear then, Sir, hear the truth, 
which in circumſtances like theſe, you cannot 
| ſurely apprehend, I would either diſſemble or 
diſguiſe, | 

heſe two men, whom you ſee lying on the 
ground, both merited the death with which w_ 
have been puniſhed. One, for having falſely af- 
firmed things which he neither did, nor could 
poſſibly know. The other, not for any ill that 
he had done, but for the ill he intended, and 
the villainous return he made to a generous be- 
nefactor, who was never weary of heaping on 
him obligations. I do not pretend to fay, that 
this miſerable wretch never ſpoke to me in the 
abſence of my huſband, for the contrary is true 
and on the other hand I muſt own, as he 
never ſaid any thing which could have offended 
a woman of the ſevereſt virtue, ſo the ſlighteſt 
ſuſpicion never entered my head, of his having 
any ſiniſter intentions. 

It is true, that on the night when our com- 
mon diſaſter happened, I faw him for the firſt 
time with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, come from 
behind a picture into my chamber. I had only 
time to aſk him, what it was brought him thi- 
ther, and was going to the door to call for help, 
when I heard my huſband's voice, who com- 
manded me to open it. As he brought you hi- 
ther himſelf, no doubt he has told you all the reſt. 
1 leave him to judge, whether the conduct I have 
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. purſued, for more than fix years that I have had 
the honour to behis wife, ever afforded him the 
leaſt ground for ſuſpicion ? ſuppoſing me guilty, 
T appeal alſo to himſelf, whether he conceives 
me to be fo void of common ſenſe, as to have 
recourſe to ſuch abſurd and fooliſh methods of 
covering my diſhoneſty ? No, Sir, all the crowns 
upon earth could not tempt me to a breach of 
fidelity, to one who was the kindeſt, and the 
moſt faithful of huſbands, It is not in my power 
to ſay more to diſabuſe him, or to undeceive 
you, Employ then, Sir, that pity which you 
have ſhewn me, in imploring him not to ſpare, 
but to finiſh my life, let me die at once, and 
offer myſelf a martyr, not'to expiate my crimes, 
but to put an end to his ſuſpicions. 
When ſhe had done ſpeaking, I turned myſelf 
to the huſband, whoſe cheeks were: wet with 
tears, which flowed faſter and faſter all the time 
of her relation. What think you, Sir, ſaid I 
of all this? to which with a voice mingled with 
ſighs, he replied. The fame liberty that I gave 
you to fay what you pleaſed, I now leave you to 
do what you {hall think fit. Upon that I drew 
my ponyard from my fide and cut the cords, 
by which-this poor Andromeda was tied to the 
poſts, ſupporting the vault, and which ſtood be- 
fore the bench upon which ſhe was ſeated; and 
the moment I had done this, ſhe fell into my 
arms, being ſo extremely weak, as not to be able 
to ſuſtain herſelf, and I retiring a little, ſuffered 
| her to fink gently upon the ground. The huſ- 
band penetrated with grief, to ſee her in ſo ſad 
a condition, and being by this time as fully per- 
fuaded of her innocence, 5 
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her guilt, threw himſelf on his knees to implore 
her pardon, But ſhe was fallen into a ſwoon, 
and her limbs were ſo cold and ſtiff, that for 
ſome time I really thought her dead. 
The huſband preſſed his lips to hers, and bathed 
her face with his tears, then ſuddenly ſtarting up, 
he ran to the houſe, | and returned inſtantly with 
a bottle of ſome kind of liquid, of which with 
my aſſiſtance he forced her to take a few drops, 
which brought her to herſelf, and for a minute 
or two forced a colour into her cheeks. Alas ! 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, opening the fineſt eyes I had ever 
beheld, why will you detain me from that death 
which I ſeek ? It is, ſaid he ſighing, to preſerve 
my life. Without ſaying a word more, he made 
a ſign to me to aſſiſt him, and we carried her 
from that diſmal place into his own apartment, 
Where by the help of proper medicines, rich cor- 
dials, and comfortable draughts, we brought her 
in ſome meaſure to herſelf, and into a fair way 
of recovering her ſtrength, and all this without 
any of his domeſticks being  apprized of what 
had happened. | | _ 
I would have taken my leave the next day, in 
order to have proſecuted my journey, but they 
both preſſed. me ſo earneſtly to remain with them 
a little while, that I could not ayoid yielding te 
their importunities. In ſhort, I ſtayed about 
three weeks, during which ſpace the lady reco- 
vered her beauty, her huſband his tranquillity, the 
ſervants the uſe of their tongues, and the gar- 
dens their former luſtre; and thus leaving all 
things in a far better ſtate than I found them, I 
continued my route to Venice, without meeting 
with any remarkable accident, either good or 


bad, during the reſt of my journe x. 
D 6 Thus 
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Such is the relation of the Spaniſh ſoldier, 
which beginning without introduction, and end- 
ing abruptly ſeizes the curioſity of the reader at 
once, then gratifies, and laſtly leaves him to his 
own reflections. To us in England there will ap- 
pear ſome improbabilities, which ariſe only from 
the wide difference of our manners, from thoſe 
of the Italians, amongſt whom, all that I have 
been ſaying might very well have happened, and 
amongſt whom, to ſpeak the truth, ſtranger events 
happen every day. In this ſtory we have a juſt 
picture of that frightful paſſion, jealouſy, when it 
ſeizes the minds of men, in a country where 
they are under few reſtraints of any fort, and 
where ſuch bloody acts as theſe are without 
much difficulty pardoned by the church, as well 
as by the ſtate generally ſpeaking overlooked: 
happy are thoſe who dwell in climates, leſs mild 
by nature, but where ſuch crimes would not paſs 
unnoticed or unpuniſhed. Where wives are not 
treated as criminals upon every ſuſpicion, and 
where huſbands dare not uſe them as ſlaves on 
any pretence, as in other countries, and from 
different motives it very frequently falls. out. 


There is too much 1caſon to believe, that the | 


fame paſſions would every where be attended 
with the fame effects, if law, cuſtom, and edu- 
cation did not hinder; and this is ſo much the 
more probable, in as much that we ſee, that the 
French and even the Engliſh, after reſiding ſome 
years in Spain or in Italy, acquire from habit a 
diſpoſition like to thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe. So mutable a thing is human nature, and 
ſo eaſily wrought upon by example, either good 
er bad. So little force too have even the princi- 
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ples of religion, in thoſe who are very ſincere 
in their profeſſions, in compariſon with the turn 
of humour that prevails, and the tide of common 
opinion, which however abſurd or ill founded, 
bears down all before it; and inſenfibly con- 
ſtrains people to a compliance, with notions that 
their on good ſenſe, if they had the power of 
reflection, would readily teach them are equally 
fooliſh and unjuſt. e ee 

doubt, my friends, I have detained you too 
long, with a recital of things ſtrange to Engliſh 
ears, and which perhaps appear entertaining to 
me, from a circumſtance which I have juſt con- 
demned, that of catching a foreign habit, from 
having reſided long in a foreign country. I haſten 
therefore to relieve your attention, by giving 
you a few verſes written in the ſame ſpirit, with 
that of my tale, and I heartily wiſh that the 
amuſement of to morrow may make you ſome 
amends, for that complaiſance which you have 
ſhewn to night, and which, tho' it might have 
been eaſily better placed, could not have been 


more gratefully accepted. 
1th 


Some hold, but ſure it is an hereſy, 
That circumſtances paſs all evidence ; 
As if they thought that all reality, 
Muſt dance attendance upon each ſemblance ; 
Yet little muſt they care for certainty, 
Iho place its proof upon the word of chance. 
The ſtrumpet ſhew'd the coat to prove th; offence, 


JOSEPH ftripp'd, but not of innocence, 
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In mifly weather, who depends on fight, 

Gan hardly fail of loſing oft his way : | 

The dreams that ſcare the Foal thro out the night, 

Are ſcarce remembred at the break of day. 

Thus paſſion dims or ſhuts aut reaſen's light, 

Sad fur of tragic ſcenes, and fearful fray. 
woman's prudence once, haw bleſt therein ! 


Prom death preſeru/d ber Lord, ber King from ſin. 
l 


O think if e're ſuſpicions fill thy breaſt, © 

That FLUE 45 y the Leh care Ws 

Beware that paſfion of thy ſoul poſſeſt, 

Produce for witneſſes no phantoms there; 

And own this maxim ever as the beſt, 

Th truths the beauty, falſhoad may ſeem fair. 
Decide diſcreetly in a weighty cauſe, _ 

An haſty judgment, long repentance draws. 


Sir Lawrence was the firſt to compliment the 
lady on her ſtory, which he declared pleaſed him 
extremely, and particularly remarked how rea- 
dily the huſband imputed the ſuppoſed guilt of 
his wife, to the meanneſs of her birth; when if 
his ſuppoſition had been true, it might with much 
greater juſtice been aſcribed to his own- indiſcre- 
tion, in making a favourite of ſuch a fellow as 
Cornelio. But, added he, this is the way of 
young men, they bring miſchief upon miſchief 
on themſelves, and yet they are ever in the 
right. Captain Courtly next expreſſed his ſatiſ- 
faction, yet with this remark, that it was diffi- 


cult 
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cult to find evidence againſt beauty, and that he 
foreſaw the concluſion of the piece, when the 
huſband declared, his paſſion never was nor e- 
ver could be effaced. Mr. Penſive thought this 
was refining too far, and was perfectly clear, 
that from the circumſtances of the relation the 
lady muſt be innocent. Miſs Charlotte and Ca- 
liſta would have ſpoke their praiſes of the tale, 
if they had been able, however their tears ſpoke 
for them. Beaumont cloſed the converſation, 
by ſaying that the guilty were puniſhed, and that 
nothing could be better contrived to ſhew, un- 
equal marriages are ſeldom happy throughout. 
Mr. Penſive, ſaid he, will divert us to morrow 
night, and I hope his ſtory will not be alſo in 
the ſanguinary ſtrain, for the ſake of theſe poor 
young ladies. rea ent! | 


THE 
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ond lady 22 with her uſual 

-j goodneſs, informing Mr. Penſive 
that it was his turn to gratify their 
& attentive curioſity; he ſtood up, 
made a profound obeifance, and after a ſhort 
pauſe proceeded. What I have collected, ſaid he, 
for the amuſement of this agreeable audience, is 
the ſubſtance of what I once heard with — 
and tho” it was ſome years ago, yet I flatter m 
ſelf that my memory will not betray me in the 
circumſtances, and as to the manner of the rela- 
tion, I muſt depend upon your candour, aſſuring 
you at the ſame time that I would do better if 

i could, The motto of my performance not 
altogether eſtranged from its purpoſe, ſhall be this, 


All omens, good, to virtuous minds preſage., 


In the Province of Tra-los-Montes, in the 
kingdom of Portugal, there dwelt in an ancient 
4 Calle 
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caſtle on the banks of the river Douro, a gen- 
tleman deſcended from anceſtors, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves as well in the Indies as in 
Europe, whoſe name was Don Antonio de Me- 
nezes. His eſtate was ſmall, and his wife, who 
was alſo of a noble family, dying when young, 
left him an only ſon named after his mother's 
brother Alphonſo, the care of -whoſe education, 
joined to that of his little patrimony, were the 
chief occupations of the good old man. He had 
paſſed the firſt part of his youth in the Spaniſh 
ſervice in the Low Countries, and in the prime 
of his life had riſen with great reputation to the 
poſt of a colonel of foot, in the war which Por- 
tugal maintained, to ſupport the title of the 
houſe of Braganga, and her own independency. 
He was learned and a great lover of books, had 
freer notions than are common with his country- 
men, and with reſpect to his manners was ex- 
tremely polite. From the time he became a 
widower, he had lived with ſuch frugality, that 
when his ſon had attained the age of ſixteen, 
and was removed to the univerſity of Coimbra, 
he was able to maintain him there in a manner 
ſuitable to his birth, out of the fund which he 
had been ſtudious to raiſe for that purpoſe ; and 
when he had ſpent three years there, ſent him 
to make the tour of France with a recommen- 
dation to a perſon of high quality, to whom Don 
Antonio had been formerly uſeful, and who re- 
ceived and entertained Alphonſo with all the ge- 
neroſity that honour and gratitude could inſpire. 
But while the young Alphonſo was — 

the gifts of nature, and the advantages deriv 
from education, an unexpected accident befell 
Don Antonio; who going to Liſbon upon ſome 
important 
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important affairs, fell deſperate! 2. in love at be 
age of fifty five, with a young lady ef nineteen; 
whoſe name was Donna Evie del Ebora. Her 
father was juſt dead, in circumſtances none of 
the beſt, — having left a widow, with ſeveral 
| children, this young lady was content, to prefer 
the bed of an old cavalier to the auſterities of 
a convent, which ſhe muſt have otherwiſe. born 
as well as ſhe could, how repugnant ſoever to 
her inclination. He carried her home, and be- 
fore he had well made thoſe alterations in his fa- 
mily, which became requiſite from ſuch a change 
in his circumſtances, be was ſurprized by death, 
yet not ſo ſuddenly, but that he had provided for 
his wife, by ſettling upon her ſo far as he could 
the beſt part of his eſtate, under colour that hay- 
ing diſcharged former incumbrances. with which 
it deſcended to him, he had acquired a power of 
doing what. he did, ich however was a thing 
fouiful. 
Don Alphonſo was but balf 1 from 
the ſurprize into which be fell on the news of 
his father's marriage, when he received the tidings 
of his death. As this event rendered his preſence 
abſolutely neceſſary in Portugal, he returned thi- 
ther through Spain, and went to the houſe of an 
uncle of his by the mother's ſide, where he was 
extremely well received, and an. offer made bim 
of all the ſupport that was neceſſary to proſecute 
his rights, to the eſtate of his family in a court 
of juſtice. Don Alphonſo. heſitated at this tor 
two reaſons, in the - firſt, place he thought that 
it was injuring his father's memory, and next, 
that it was indecent to have recourſe: to ſuch a 
method, till he = his duty to his-motber 
pat ſtag have far things. mf te 


. amicably 
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in law, whoſe grief was ſo great that ſhe had 
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amicably adjuſted. Theſe objections were but 
coldly entertained by his uncle, and a mouoriſh 
fave of his father's named Hamet, who came 
thither to meet him, aſſured him that Elvira's 
ſpirit would not ſuffer her to liſten to any terms 
of accommodation. . u 

Don Alphonſo eaſily faw that he expoſed him- 
ſelf to the riſk of being thought both raſh and 
obſtinate, but nevertheleſs he adhered to his own 
opinion, and after having thanked his uncle with 
equal reſpect: and gratitude for his good advice, 
and kind offers, he took his leave, ſenſible enough 
that he had nothing farther to expect from that 
quarter. When he came home it was with ſome 
difficulty that he obtained an apartment, tbho' he 
had an indubitable title to the houſe even by his 
father's ſettlement, and it was a day or two be- 
ſore he could procure an audience of his mother 


hitherto ſeen nobody, except her women and 
her confeſſor. When be was admitted to her 
preſence he ſaw a diſconſolate beauty, whoſe 
youth rendered her unable to diſſemble that, his 
arrival added to her affliction. He ſaid all that 
was in his power to conſole her, and ſhewed ſo 
much deference in bis behaviour, as well as ſo 
much ſincerity in his., expreſſions. of eſteem and 
duty, that Elvira could not help altering her 
conduct; and tho” ſhe defired he would abſtain 
from viſiting her till her mind was more com- 
poſed, yet ſhe aſſured him, that as ſoon as it was 
in her power to reſume in. ſome meaſure her 
tranquillity, ſhe would not fail of giving him an 
opportunity to diſcourſe of their affairs. 

It was almoſt three weeks before he beard any 
ching farther ram the lady, except the compli 


ment 
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ment of ſending once a day to know how he 
did. At length ſhe appointed an hour for his 
reception, and when he came he found her per- 
fectly calm, tho* her aſpect was ſtill as melan- 
choly as before. She told him ſhe was unwilling 
to treſpaſs longer upon his patience, and there- 
fore deſired that he would tell her freely what 
his ſentiments were of the diſpoſition his father 
had made. In anſwer to this, Don Alphonſo 
ſaid that he was extremely ſorry, the circum- 
ſtances of his family had not put it in his father's 
power to do more for her than he had done, that 
the kindneſs which his father had ſhewn him, and 
the pains he had taken in his education would 
render it ingrateful as well as undutiful in him, 
to raiſe any objections to what he had teſtified 
to be his pleaſure; that as he had never diſputed 
it while he was ſo happy as to have a parent, he 
would ſhew the ſame reſpect to his memory; 
and that beſides, ſhe might rely upon his duty, 
ſubmiſſion, and aſſiſtance in every thing. Elvira 
thanked him, and ſaid that ſhe was ſorry to be 
obliged to put thoſe profeſſions immediately to 
the teſt, by deſiring him to quit the caſtle as ſoon 
as conveniently he could, and to retire to a 
houſe by the wood fide, ' which belonged alſo to 
the eſtate, and that he would likewiſe excuſe 
her from his viſits, adding, with a flood of tears, 
that his perſon had ſo ſtrong a reſemblance of 
his father, that it was impoſſible for her to re 
cover her health, if he did not conſent to what 
ſhe defired. Don Alphonſo'made her no other 
reply than that ſhe ſhould be obeyed, and mak - 
ing a profound bow immediately withdrew. - 
He went the next day to the houſe by the 
wood, which tho' ſmall was convenient —_ 
. | r 
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for him who had no other. domeſtics, than an 
old woman that had been his nurſe and his moor, 
He paſſed the ſummer in a ſtate of perfect re- 
tirement, meditating on his condition and on 
the courſe of life that he was to purſue, his re- 
venue being very ſmall, and his mother's rela- 
tions entirely diſobliged. One evening riding 
out to take the air, his horſe ſtarted and threw 
him ; but as he was nimble and adroit in his ex- 
erciſes he ſoon recovered his feet, and was re- 
mounted before Hamet reached him. The moor 
was exceedingly alarmed, and earneſtly perſuaded 
him to return home, becauſe he looked upon 
this accident as the ſign of ſome impending miſ- 
fortune. Don Alphonſo, who knew the man 
wanted not courage, bid him lay afide his fears, 
and promiſed that he would not go ſo far as he 
intended. They had ſcarce rode a hundred 
yards before they heard a voice calling for help 
at ſome diſtance in the wood, upon which Don 
Alphonſo made all the haſte thither that he could, 
and quickly ſaw an old gentleman with his back 
againſt a tree, defending himſelf againſt three 


| ruffians, his ſervant lying at his feet weltring in 


his blood. Don Alphonſo flew to his aſſiſtance, 


and was bravely ſeconded by Hamet; after an 


obſtinate diſpute they at length remained victors, 
the aſſailants retiring to their horſes held by one 
of their companions, which when they had once 
mounted they were ſoon out of reach, Don Al- 
phonſo being dangerouſly wounded in the breaſt 
and in the thigh. io 

The gentleman he had reſcued was near ſeven- 
9 of a venerable appearance, and who teſtified 
the utmoſt concern at ſeeing his deliverer in ſo 
ſad a condition, He told him his houſe was 
near, 
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near, and that the only expedient, of which he 
could think, was to take one of the horſes and 
- ride thither himſelf, in order to ſend ſome of 
e to take care of him. Don Alphonſo 
ieſced, and in as ſhort a ſpace as could be 
2 — five ſervants came with two litters 
and removed him, and the man that was wounded 
to their maſter's houſe, to which Flamet followed 
on horſeback. 

The perſon whom Don Alphonſo had faved 
from death, was Don Philip Maſcarenhas a no- 
bleman of great quality and immenſely rich. He 

| Cauſed all imaginable care to be taken of his 
gueſt, who in the ſpace of ſix weeks was per- 
fectly out of danger, tho extremely weak by 
the loſs of blood, during the time he had re- 
mained in the wood. He then ſignified his de- 
ſire to return home, but Don Philip would by 
Ino means conſent. He viſited him conſtantly 
twice a day, told him his father was his intimate 
friend, and that he would not hear of his depar- 
ture till he was abſolutely recovered; adding, that 
his Houſe and ſervants were at his contmand, and 
that as ſoon as he was able to take the air, he 
would accompany him in his coach, and intro- 
duce him to the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood. Don Alphonſo deſired to be excuſed from 
paying viſits or going much abroad, but con- 
tented himſelf, when he was able to walk, with 
2 nat; in the 1 2 winch” were very 

One morning Dow Philip came ant than 
uſual to his apaftment, and after many apologies 
told him he was obliged to go to Liſbon for a 

J ſew days, but that his chaplain, who was a man 
| | of Ke and had ſpent a un of his life in 
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Italy, ſhould keep him company till his return. 
Don Alphonſo - earneſtly preſſed that he would 
allow him to go home, to which the old gentle- 
man replied, that he would rather put off his 
journey, upon which he ſubmitted. The chaplain, 
to whoſe care he was committed, was a very wor- 
thy, as well as a very pious man, and who from 
the firſt time he ſaw him conceived a great kindneſs 
for Don Alphonſo. He ſpent the beſt part of the 
day with him, and in the courſe of his conver- 
ſation acquainted him that Don Philip had an 
only daughter, whoſe name was Donna There- 
{a about ſeventeen, beautiful, and one of the 
moſt accompliſhed ladies in Portugal, that her 
mother died in childbed, that Don Philip was 
exceſſively fond of her, and that he intended to 
marry her to his nephew, and that his buſineſs 
at Liſbon was to take proper meafures for pro- 
curing a diſpenſation. They talked afterwards 
of indifferent things, till Don Alphonſo thought 
it time to-go to bed. | 
As ſoon as he came to his apartment, and the 
ſervants of the family were retired, Hamet came 
to him with much joy, and told him, that his 
mother in law, who had ſent conſtantly to en- 
quire of his welfare, had that morning, by her 
ſteward, remitted him four hundred crufadoes, 
which had been recovered of his father's arrears 
with a compliment, the beſt part of which Ha- 
met had forgot. His maſter chid him a little 
for his negligence ; Hamet defired he would ex- 
cuſe him, for an affair of another nature had put 
it out of his head, Don Alphonſo with ſome 
ſurprize aſked him, what that affair was ? he told 
him, that about two hours before, an old woman 


had put a key into his hands (which he delivered 


him) 
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him) and deſired him to tell his maſter that it 
would open the door on the left hand of the 
outer room belonging to his apartment, and that 
he would there find a perſon who had ſomewhat 
to ſay to him. Don Alphonſo took a candle, 
and with a curioſity natural to a young man, 
went immediately to make uſe of his key. He 
found in the room into which that door opened, 
the ſame old woman who bad ſpoke to Hamet, 
and who without ſaying any thing, conducted 
him through a gallery into a large drawing room 
where he found Donna Thereſa. 
He paid his reſpects to her with all imaginable 
deference, and ſhe told him in return that having 
ſaved her father's life, ſhe found it impoſſible to 
reſiſt the deſire ſhe had to ſee him, and to teſtify 
her acknowledgments for ſo acceptable a ſervice, 
that ſhe knew however this might not be pleaſing 
to her father, which was the reaſon of her em- 
ploying the method ſhe had put in practice, which 
ſhe hoped therefore he would excuſe, and not 
have the worſe opinion of her diſcretion, ſince 
he was the firſt man ſhe had ever ſeen alone, 
except Don Philip. The interview was ſhort, 
but it ended as might well be expected; Don 
Alphonſo returned to his apartment, as much 
in love as a man could poſſibly be; and Hamet 
found him ſo much altered, that he aſked him 
over and over if he was not ſick, and if he ſhould 
not call up the ſurgeon who was ſtill in the houſe. 
His maſter aſſured him that he was very well, 
and with ſome difficulty prevailed upon him to 
go to bed. As for Don Alphonſo he ſlept not 
a wink, for ſome time his thoughts were wholly 
employed upon the lady's beauty, wit, ahd ad- 
mirable modeſty; afterwards he reflected on him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf, for having taken this liberty in Don Philip's 

houſe, and in his abſence ; his thoughts ran next 
on his melancholy ſituation, from the approach- 
ing marriage of the young lady, and all together 


| had ſuch an effect on his ſpirits, that in the _ 


ing he was in a high fever. 

The chaplain being informed of Don . 
ſo's indiſpoſition, went immediately to fee him, 
carried with him the ſurgeon, and ſent for a 

phyſician. The patient was far from being ſa 
— as before, deſired to be left alone, in- 
ſiſted that he would take no phyſic, and that he 


wanted nothing but repoſe. The ſurgeon was 


of opinion, that he went abroad too ſoon; but 
when the doctor came, and had very exactly 
enquired into every thing, as well as examined 


the ſick man's pulſe and eyes, he ſaid to the 


chaplain; „Father, I will ſpare no pains to 


« ſerve Don Alphonſo, but I am perſuaded that 


you can do him more good than I. His body 
« is indeed out of order, but it is in conſe= 
« quence of ſome extraordinary emotion of the 
« mind ; ſo that to free him from this diſorder, 
his ſpirits muſt be firſt compoſed; which 
„ when your advice ſhall have performed, my. 


8 © taſk will not be difficult,” Our eccleſiaſtic 


made no reply, but having recommended it to 
Don Alphonſo to diſpoſe himſelf. if poſſible ta 
reſt, he left Hamet alone with his maſter, and. 
promiſed to return in a convenient ſpace.', 41 

As ſoon as he quitted the apartment of Don 
Alphonſo, he went to that of Donna Thereſa, 
where he found her very melancholy and uneaſy: 
he told her plainly, that he was at no loſs|ta 
gueſs either the cauſe of her concern, or of Don 
Alphonſo's illneſs ; he chid her ſeverely for ſee- 

Vor. I. | E ing 
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ing him, not only in her father's abſence, but 
againſt his expreſs command. The young lady 
inſtead of denying it burſt into tears, and very 
candidly confeſſed not only the converſation be- 
tween them, but that her affection towards this 
ſtranger was ſo ſtrong, that ſhe was determined, 
rather than eſpouſe another, to paſs her days in 
a convent. The prieſt ſurpriſed at this diſcourſe, 
and exceedingly alarmed at an affair, the con- 
ſequence of which he foreſaw, much better than 
either of the lovers, ſaid all he could to pacify 
her, and at the ſame time conſented that ſhe 
ſhould ſend ſuch meflages to Don Alphonſo, as 
he judged might beſt contribute to his cure, 
which was in a good meaſure effected before the 
return of Don Philip, who was very much af- 
flicted, when he was informed, that his gueſt 
had relapſed into a dangerous fever during his 
abſence. - | 

The third day after his coming home, he ſent 
his daughter to the houſe of a lady at no great 
diſtance; and when Don Alphonſo had reco- 
vered his ſtrength, he prevailed upon him to ac- 
company him to Liſbon, by telling him, that he 
had an affair of importance depending there, in 
which he had ſome intereſt. The ambiguity of 
this expreſſion had a ſtrange effe on our young 
cavalier; he flattered himſelf, that ſome extra- 
ordinary turn had happened in the old gentle- 
man's diſpoſition, or that the councils of his 
friend the prieſt had operated on his behalf, 
which gave him new life and vigour, ſo that he 
ſet out for Liſbon, with an air of ſatisfaction 


and gaiety, he had never ſhewn before, at leaſt 


fince his father's death FF 4 | 
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He was confirmed in this pleaſing expeQation, 
by the care that Don Philip took to introduce 
him to his friends and relations, as well as to 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction; and with the 
warmth the old gentleman ſhewed, in repeating 
to every body the adventure of the wood. What 
was a little ſingular, he ſoon contracted not onl 
an acquaintance, but a ſtri friendſhip with his 
rival Don Garcias de Maſcarenhas, about three 
years older than himſelf, and one of the worthieſt 
and beſt bred gentlemen in Portugal. It was 
not long however before he was awaked from 
all his dreams of future felicity, by Don Philip's 
acquainting him, that he ere him a 
company in the garriſon of Moſambique, and 
that the governor of this important fortreſs hav- 
ing only one year remaining of his term, he 
was not without hopes of obtaining for him the 
reverſion of that government, where by follow- 
ing the examples of his predeceſſors, he might 
in a ſhort ſpace of time acquire an ample for- 
tune, 


The thoughts of being baniſhed to a diſtant 


fortreſs in Africa, and the leaving Donna The- 


reſa for ever, made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
mind, that it was with the greateſt difficul 

he made a decent return to his protector, for ſo 
great a mark of his friendſhip ; for ſo he could 
not help apprehending it, notwithſtanding it not 
only defeated, but deſtroyed all his hopes. He 
was quite at a loſs how to behaye upon an occa- 
ſion, in which his paſſion, his our, and his 


F\tereſt were all at ftake. He had no confident 
to whom he could unboſom his afflictions, and 
in this ſituation he was in the utmoſt danger of 
forfeiting the * had acquired for his 
| 2 
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diſcretion, when Don Garcias made him 2 
viſit; to whom tho' he could by no means re- 
veal his ſecret, yet he opened himſelf ſo far as 
to own, that it was with infinite reluctance he 
was obliged to think of quitting his country, 
ſince his affections were entirely ſettled on the 
moſt amiable lady in Portugal: He conjured 
bim therefore to give him his fincere advice, 


and perhaps before he had well conſidered what 


he ſaid, promiſed him that he would follow it, 


ſince he was of himſelf wholly incapable of fram- 


ing any reſolution. Feta 
on Garcias told him with a ſmile, that love 
had been already not a little fatal to his family, 
He deſired him to reflect on what he owed to 
himſelf, and to that riſing reputation, which he 
had acquired by the ſervice he had rendered his 
uncle; that in the preſent ſtate of things he ought 
to follow his duty, and to accept with gratitude a 
preferment, which tho' his father's ſervices had 
merited, he could never attain ; adding with an 
air of kindneſs and confidence, that how con- 
trary ſoever this might at preſent ſeem to his in- 
clinations, it might poſſibly prove the means of 
promoting them, and that he did not at all de- 
ſpair of ſeeing him again in a ſhort time in Por- 
tugal, in circumſtances worthy of his birth and 
virtues. Don Alphonſo anſwered, that he diſ- 
cern'd little hopes of this; but that as he knew no 
better way of diſpoſing of himſelf, he was deter- 
mined to acquieſce, and to bear with fortitude, 
what it was impoſſible for him to avoid, 
The money which his mother-in-law had ſent 
him, would have ſufficed for the neceſſary ex- 
pences of his equipage, if it had not been amply 
provided by Don Philip, Who with his nephew 


accompanied 
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accompanied him on board the ſhip that was 
deſtined to tranſport him, and the recruits in- 
tended for the garriſon to which he was going. 
After a ſplendid entertainment given to thoſe il- 
luſtrious perſons, they took their leave, but in 


aſſiſting Don Philip to deſcend into his boat, 


Don Alphonſo had the misfortune to fall into the 
water, yet was preſently taken up without re- 
ceiving any great hurt by the accident. It gave 


however terrible diſquiet to Hamet, who could 


not help muttering that this voyage would be of 
a piece with their former adventure, and that in 


his opinion there could not be a clearer proof, 


they were deſtined to go to the bottom; ſo that 
he loſt fight of the coaſt of Portugal with tears 
in his eyes, fully perſuaded in his mind, that he 
ſhould never ſee them again. | 
The third day the weather was ſo calm, that 
there was ſcarce a breath of wind ſtirring. A lit- 
tle paſt three in the afternoon a ſmall gale ſprung 
up, about the ſame time two large veſlels 
appeared in fight, and it was not long before 
they diſcovered plainly they were Algerine Cor- 
fairs. All the airy diſpoſitions were made 
for a vigorous defence, notwithſtanding the great 
inequality. About five the action began, and 
tho* the Portugueſe ſoldiers defended themſelves 


with great reſolution, yet in an hour's time the 


captain and forty men being killed, one of the 
ſeamen ſtruck the colours, and the biggeſt of 
the two Corſairs immediately entered above one 
hundred men. Don Alphonſo was wounded 
but not dangerouſly, yet from the inhuman diſ- 
poſition of thoſe pirates he ran the hazard of 
being murdered, if it had not been for Hamet, 
who was known to the officer that came to take 

ES EY. poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeſſion, tho' he had been a ſlave upwards oſ 

twenty years. At his requeſt they were both 
carried on board the largeſt of the two ſhips, the 
commander of which was a near relation of Ha. 
met's, and it was in his father's veſſel that he 
was taken priſoner by the Portugueſe. Upon his 
account Don Alphonſo was treated with kind- 
neſs and civility ; but from thence alſo the 
rine captain conceiving that he muſt be a perſon 
of higher rank than he really was, determined to 
make the moſt of his capture, and to inſiſt upon 
a very high ranſom. 

By. that time they arrived at Algiers, Don Al- 
phonſo was pretty well recovered of his wounds, 
and in the courſe of the voyage, Hamet paid i 
him all the duty and obſervance that he could 
have done if he had been ſtill his ſlave. When he 
was on ſhore he was uſed with reſpect and ſuf- 
fered to go where he pleaſed, becauſe Hamet 
bound himſelf for his punctual obſervation: of the 
terms upon which that liberty was granted, 
There was at that time a Spaniſh renegado at 
Algiers, whoſe name was Don Philip, immenſely 
rich, and in great credit, tho' not altogether 
free from ſuſpicion; notwithſtanding that the 
fame ſenſuality which had engaged him to re- 
nounce the chriſtian; religion, induced him to 
lead ſuch a kind of life, as left no great room 
to doubt that he had entirely left thoſe princi- 
ples in which he was educated. But the com- 
_ paſſion that he retained for chriſtian captives ex- 
poſed him to the ill will of the Mahometans, of 
which, tho' he was well apprized, it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to change his nature, or to ſet any 


bounds to that tenderneſs he had for the misfor- 
| | | tunes 
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tunes of thoſe whom he honeſtly conſidered as 
much better men than himſelf. | 

As ſoon as he heard of Don Alphonſo's mifſ- 
fortune he was deſirous of ſeeing him, but very 
prudently ſent for Hamet, of whom there could 
be no jealouſy as he was ſtill a zealous Mo- 
hammedan, and allied to ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable families in Algiers. He gave him the 
beſt account he could of his maſter, and recom- 
mended him in the ſtrongeſt terms as a perſon 
worthy of his kindneſs and protection: upon this 
Don Philip defired him to bring him to his houſe 
with the conſent of the Corſair, and in a few 
days conceived ſo great an eſteem for him, that 
if Don Alphonſo would have conſented, he 
would have paid even the exorbitant price that 
his maſter demanded, which our Portugueſe de- 


clined, from an apprehenſion, that this was by 


no means the proper method for obtaining his 
freedom. Don Philip eaſily penetrated: this no- 
tion, and declined ſaying any thing farther on 
that ſubject, but however aſſured him of his friend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance to the utmoſt extent of his 
power. | 
The reaſon why Don Alphonſo choſe rather 
to remain in the hands of the ſurlieſt, than live 
with the beſt maſter in Algiers, was, becauſe he 
knew that Don Philip durſt not ſuffer any of 
his ſlaves to be ranſomed, and that conſequently 


nothing but the death of that gentleman could have 


ſet him free, ſuppoſing him ever ſo well inclined 
in that reſpect. He ſpent however the beſt part 
of his time, with the Corſair's permiſſion, till ad- 
vices could be received from his own country, at 
the houſe of Don Philip, where he entered into 
a ſtrict friendſhip with Manuel de Figuera his 
— 85 E 4 countryman, 
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countryman, who was grown old in ſlavery, be- 
cauſe Don Philip could not part with him, or 
perhaps would not have done it if he could, 
This man managed all his concerns with equal 
diligence and dexterity, and it was entirely ow- 
ing to his ſkilland care, that Don Philip's coun- 
try houſe: was the fineſt in the neighbourhood of 
Algiers. Manuel was at this time upwards of ſixty, 
and his ſtrength for which he was once famous 
began to fail him, whence he perſuaded himſelf. 
that he had not long to live. He enquired of Don 
Alphonſo concerning his own relations in Por- 
tugal, and as they were of the ſame province, 
he was able to inform him that they were all 
dead, except his youngeſt ſiſter who was a nun, 
Tt was this man who ſupplied Don Alphonſo 
with inoney, and who at ſeveral times gave him 
diſtant hints, that if his patron would fix his 
ranſom, he might be able to do him ſervice in 
_ caſe, as it often happened, his friends in Portu- 
gal ſhould diſappoint his expectations. ; 
One day when he was at Don Philip's country 
houſe, and liſtening very attentively to the ſtory 
of Manuel's misfortunes, Hamet ſurprized them 
by entering the grotto where they were with an 
air of tranſport. ++ Maſter, maſter Alphonſo, 
<6 cried he, t'other day you were a captain and 
,a great man, and Hamet was your ſlave. Then 
6 deſtiny gave a pull to your ſcale, and mine 
«© mounted up; Hamet became free, and entered 
< into the poſſeſſion of his brother's effects, and 
Don Alphonſo took his place and became a 
<6 flave. To day the ſcales are even. How fo, 
% dear Hamet, ſaid Alphonſo, you cannot be a 
e ſlave again at Algiers. No, no, added he, but 
<< it comes to the lame thing, you are no longer 
eben 101672 | | © A 
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« a flave at Algiers, Don Garcias has paid your 
« ranſom, and has beſides ſent you a letter of 
« credit upon the French conſul ; you muſt there- 
« fore go back with me to the city, and tho” no- 
« thing can grieve me more than our ſeparation, 
yet I would adviſe you to loſe no time in re- 
turning home. Manuel congratulated him 
« with great joy upon the good news, but at 
e the ſame time whiſpered him, that for reaſons 
« of importance it was abſolutely neceſſary he 
“ ſhould ſee him again.“ 

Don Alphonſo and Hamet came together to 
Algiers, where they found every thing adjuſted, 
and the French conſul paid him two hundred 
ſequins, telling him at the ſame time that there 
was a bark ready to ſail, by which he might re- 
turn without loſs of time. Don Alphonſo told 
Hamet that he muſt go back and take his leave 


of Manuel, and diſcharge the debt he owed him, 


which the other vehemently oppoſed. ** Deſtiny 
“has been very kind to you, maſter, ſaid he, 
but ſhe may play you ſome new trick, if you 
« deſpife her favours. I ſuppoſe you have no 
doubt of my fidelity, and therefore leave it 
* to me to difcharge this debt. You cannot 
command the winds, and while you return to 
„Don Philip's the bark may fail.” ** True, re- 
* plied Don Alphonſo, I cannot command the 
* winds, but I can command myſelf, I am 
* equally convinced of your friendſhip, and of 
“your good advice, neither am I without the 
* utmoſt impatience to be once again in Por- 
* tugal. But I have engaged my word to Ma- 
„ nuel, and I would not break it if I was ſure 
of becoming a flave again and dying at Al- 


* giers. If you will go, ſaid Hamet, go this 


5 moment 
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moment and come back as ſoon as it is poſh. : 


ble, and in the mean time I will uſe my en. 
„ deavours to prevent your lofing this paſſage.” 

Don Alphonfo thought this caution too rea. 
fonable to be neglected, and therefore made the 
utmoſt haſte back to his friend, who, as ſoon a 
he ſaw him, conducted him to the fame grotto 
where they were wont to converſe, and having 
embraced him tenderly with a flood of tears, he 
addreſſed him in theſe terms. I am ſenſible, 


my dear Alphonſo, that this is the laſt time! 
ſhall ſee you, and that it will not be long be- 
fore death will deliver me likewiſe from fla. 
very. I would not have deſired you to come 
hither, purely to take your leave of a wretch iſ 
worn out with grief and care. Tell me, Al. WW 
phonſo, for what ſum of money had you cre-· 
dit upon the French conſul ? For any reaſon- iſ 
able ſum, replied he, and I have received iſ 
two hundred ſequins, which I have here, and 
at your ſervice, I thank you, anſwered Ma- 
nuel, and willingly accept your offer, that 
ſum will accompliſh what I intended. But 
mark me, Alphonſo, when TI firſt became 2 
ſlave it was at Tripoli, and there I was {if 


cruelly treated by my maſter, that being no 
longer able to bear his ill uſage, I made my 


eſcape and fled into the deſert, where I had 
no other ſuſtenance than the beaſts, and ſlept Mx 
in an old tomb at a ſmall diſtance from Ben- 
gazi, which is inhabited by. the Arabs, - Ih 


kind of life I led for ſeveral months, till want 


of ſubſiſtence obliged me to remove, and | 
took the road to Zala which is plentiful and 
populous. 14 4A $190 
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© In that tomb [I found a ſmall treaſure of 
“gold, and a little ſtone coffer, which I believe 
« contains a greater ; as I had nothing elſe to 
carry, you may believe that when I removed 
6 ] did not leave theſe behind. It was not long 
« after that I was taken and carried to Tunis, 
« where my lot would without queſtion have 


been ſevere enough, if my preſent maſter 


„% Don Philip, who was come thither to execute 
« a commiſhon from the Dey of Algiers, had 
* not bought me upon my promiſe to live with 
him during his life or my own. He permitted 
eme to go to the place of my retreat in the 
% mountains from whence I brought my little 
e treaſure, and the ſtone coffer to Algiers. The 
« former I kept for my own uſe, the latter is 
« depoſited with the fathers of the miſſion; and 
« upon producing this note they will deliver it 
* to you. Whatever it contains is yours, to 
| © me in this place it can be of no uſe, the mo- 

“ ney you have been fo kind to give, and what 
0 — have repaid me, will when added to my 
« little ſtock, anſwer the pious and charitable 
* intentions I have formed. Adieu! and when 
« you have taken ſome refreſhment make all 
the haſte you can to Algiers.” [LATE TH 

Don Alphonſo after a ſhort and flight meal 
parted from him with reluctance, and when he 
came to the houſe of Hamet ſhewed him the 
note. Alas, maſter, ſaid he, have you given 
* the old ſlave two hundred ſequins for a ſtone 
* cheſt, come, your loſs is not great, you ſhall 
% not go with this tale to the conſul. I will 
<** procure you a fmall ſupply, but there is no 


* time to loſe for the wind is fair, and the bark 


« will certainly depart before ſun ſet.” ' Fhey 
| E 6 went 
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went directly to the fathers of the miſſion, who 
upon ſeeing the note, and knowing Hamet's in- 
tereſt, delivered up the coffer, which was of 2 
ſtone reſembling flint, and tho* very neatly 
wrought had no viſible aperture. They then 
went to take leave of the French conſul, who 
fent his ſecretary with ſome domeſticks to ſee 
Don Alphonſo ſafe on board,- of whom when 
Hamet had with the oreateſt tenderneſs taken 
farewel, he retired: to his cabin ſo weary with 
fatigue "and want of reſt, that they were quite 
Clear of the coaſt of Barbary before he waked. 
On the fifth day in the evening the veſſel en- 
tered the river of Liſbon, and having put Don 
Alphonſo with what belonged to him on ſhore; 
continued her voyage to the port for which ſhe 
was bound. The firſt thing he did next morn- 
ing was to pay his devotions in the church neareſt 
to the houſe of the merchant with whom he 
lodged, and in whoſe hands he had depoſited that 
ſmall ſum, which he could call his own at the 
time of his departure, and of which he diſtributed 
to the value of one hundred ſequins in alms, af- 
ter directing the like ſum to bs remitted for the 
uſe of Hamet. Upon enquiring after Don Phi- 
5 lip Maſcarenhas, he was informed that he was 
daily expected at Liſbon,, and that part of his 
family was already come; he repaired to his 
houſe upon this news, and to his great joy found 
his. old friend the chaplain, who received him with 
open arms, and with a ſmiling countenance. 
[The firſt ceremonies being over, Don Alphonſo 
with an, air of concern deſired that worthy man 
to acquaint. him with what had paſſed i in his ab- 
ſence, expreſſing at the ſame time his ſurprize 
that Don Garcias, to whoſe ©, generality. he. owed. 
282 2 | his 
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his freedom, ſhould not at the ſame time vouch- 
ſafe him a letter. | 

© That, anſwered the prieſt, proceeded alſo 
from his generoſity. At the time he remitted 
„ two thouſand cruſadoes for your ranſom, he 
% was informed that you were his rival, and 
„that from the mouth of Donna Thereſa. It 
is ſtill however unknown to her father, who 
had taken all the ſteps previous to the marri- 
* age, to which when he found his daughter 
“ ſhewed a reluctance, he was ſo much offended 
© that he cauſed her firſt to be confined to her 
apartment, and at length removed her out f 
* his houſe, with an intention, as he declared, 
«© to make Don Garcias his heir, and to ſhut 
her up in a convent, if within a certain ſpace 
“ ſhe did not alter her mind. The place to 
«* which ſhe was ſent was the houſe of that lady 


| © to whom ſhe retired after your illneſs. Thi- 


« ther Don Garcias went to viſit her, having 
“ genergully declared, that he meant not either 
«© to force her inclinations, or to take any ad- 
s vantage of her father's diſpoſition.” ** Admi- 
« rable young man! cried Don Alphonſo the 
tears lowing down his cheeks, but for heavens 
„ ſake what has been the conſequence of all 
„this?“ © That, replied: his friend, I ſhall 
<« explain to you as far as lies in my power in a 
few words, for Don Philip is expected every 
© moment, and it is requiſite I ſhould give you 
© all the information I can before he arrives, 
and for this reaſon if you pleaſe we will retire 
© to my apartment, that in caſe he comes we 
«© may not be immediately interrupted.” 


As ſoon as they were ſeated, and the chaplain 


- 


bad. given the neceſlary inſtructions to the ſer- 
eat | 


vants, 
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vants, he continued his diſcourſe to Alphonſo in 
the following terms. In the viſits which Don 
„ Garcias paid Donna "Thereſa at the houſe of 
„ her friend, he was fo much charmed with the 
& beauty of that lady, tho* ſome years older 
<« than your miſtreſs, and a widow, and at the 
„ fame time ſtruck with ſuch a ſenſe of her 
„ prudence, virtue, and magnanimity in cir- 
4 cumftances none of the moſt affluent, that he 
« could not defend himſelf from falling deſpe- 
« rately in love with her. His perſon and his 
« accompliſhments, independent of his birth and 
© fortune, were ſufficient to ſecure him a good 
reception from a mind not prepoſſeſſed by any 
* other object. Beſides, the lady was exceed- 
4 ingly well'pleaſed with that honour and dif- 
4 intereſtedneſs, with which he had conducted 
«© himſelf in an affair of ſo delicate a nature, 
and it is now about ſix weeks that theſe hands 
joined theirs, but it is an abſolute ſecret, the 
ce reſidence of Donna Thereſa at her houſe 
giving ſuch a colour to his aſſiduity, that the 
«© real cauſe is ſcarce ſuſpected by any. 
„ HgBut has this lady no name, ſaid Don Al- 
phonſo? Ves, Sir, replied the prieſt; het 
„% name is Donna Elvira the widow of**— 
«© My father” cried Don Alphonſo. ** True, 
« ſaid the prieſt, and tho* younger than your- 
« ſelf has been a mother to you. It was her 
« praiſes of you that raiſed that ſtrong curioſity 
„ itt Donna Thereſa, It has been owing to her 
« diſcretion, that Don Philip has been reſtrained 
«* fo long from proceeding; to extremities, and 
« as a ſtill farther proof of her d for your 
* intereſts, ſhe refuſed to marry Don Garcias 
© till he had releaſed * 
aa f cc ve 
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« have in her right upon your father's eftate.”” 
Don Alphonſo was about to expreſs his juſt ſenſe 
of the maternal tenderneſs of Donna Elvira, 


when a ſervant came to let them know that Don 


Philip Maſcarenhas was arrived, and that being 
informed, Don: Alphonſo de Menezes was in 


- the houſe, deſired to ſee and to congratulate! him 


on his return. | „ Eh 

be interview between theſe illuſtrious per- 
ſons was extremely tender. Don Philip em- 
braced and wept over him, as if he had been his 


only child. My fon, ſaid he, what 1 had con- 


“ trived with ſo much care for your advantage, 
< has turned to your undoing. I ſent you to a 
command and you became a flave. I propoſed 


to make your fortune, and inſtead of doing it 


“have made you a As ſoon as I knew 
„ of your misfortune, I determined to redeem 
« you. Before I could expreſs my ſentiments, 
* my nephew Garcias declared the fame inten- 


“ tion. Thus have I hitherto: been fruſtrated 


© in repaying the great obligation I. owe you. 
<< Tt is however but juſt! you ſaved my life at 
© the hazard, and almoſt at the expence of your 
«own. All I thought of doing for you was ſo 
„poor, and ſo much below your merit, that 


“% heaven has taught me to ſee how much I am 


© inferior to you in generoſity, My affections 
to my family blinded me. An unforeſeen 
« perverſity of humours has removed that veil 
6 from: my eyes. We will hear the hiſtory of 
your adventures, and I will then endeavour 


to convince you, that Don Philip de Maſca- 
« renhas is not ingrateful, but as far as he can, 


eit inclined to repay your ſervice, and to make 
8 you ſome amends for your ſufferings.” 


It 
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It was with ſome difficulty that Don Alphonſo 
acquitted himſelf in a manner ſuitable to ſo ex- 
traordinary, and ſo unexpected a declaration. 
He ſpoke however from the dictates of his heart, 
and with ſuch marks of deference and affection, 
as gave the higheſt ſatisfaction to the old man. 
In the evening he made a full relation of all that 
had happened to him while he remained in Bar- 
bary, and having ſent for the little coffer, made 
an offer of it with the contents, whatever they 
might be, to Don Philip. Alas, child, ſaid he, 
“ if as Manuel ſuppoſed. it contains a treaſure, 
«© what good can it do me who am ſo much 
_ <6, perplexed with what I have already? and as 
© a curiolity,' my taſte for ſuch things is long 
ago loſt, tho' for many years antiquities made 
« l chief of my. amuſements.“ Upon in- 
ſpecting it carefully, there appeared an Arabick 
inſcription within a kind of oval knot of flou- 
riſhes at the bottom, which ſhewed that it be- 
longed to the firſt caliph of Egypt, whoſe for- 
mer capital was in that country where the tomb 
ſtood in which this coffer was found. The form 
of it was oblong, about a foot and à half one 
way, and not quite a foot the other, the upper 
part of it was arched, but upon the niceſt exa- 
-mination, there was not the ſmalleſt crevice to 
be found. After a long conſultation the prieſt 
propoſed that it ſhould! be put into, and kept in 
boiling water for ſome time, in order to try whe- 
ther that would not diſcover the means of open. 
ing without defacing it. This project had the 
deſired effect, it looſened the upper part, which 
without much difficulty was taken aff; There 
then appeared the remains of ſome kind of ſtuff 
which was entirely decayed and rotten, that — 
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been embroidered with jewels which were yet 
remaining : of theſe there were twenty feven 
diamonds, ſmall, but of the fineſt water, the 
ſame number of rubies, and of the ſame mag- 
nitude, and four Egyptian emeralds of an ex- 
1 and as perfect as could be 
wiſhed. n Philip and the prieſt were of opi- 
nion, that theſe had been the ornaments of the 
tiara or diadem worn by the caliph, and the 
emeralds alone were eſteemed to be worth more 


than twenty thouſand cruſadoes. Don Philip, 


when he had examined them abfolutely, refuſed 
to accept any thing but the coffer, the cover of 


which being adjuſted with a note of its contents 


put therein, was placed amongſt the reſt of that 
nobleman's collections. 

When Don Alphonſo was retired to his apart- 
ment, Don Philip Maſcarenhas ſent for his chap- 
ain to his bedſide. You have heard, ſaid he, 
father, what I have ſaid to Don Alphonſo de 
« Menezes, and are I dare ſay apprized of my 
intention. I would have you return to my 
* houſe with my equipage, and according to the 
* inſtructions that I have given, you will find 
* my daughter likewiſe come home. I muſt 
* tell you that in the courſe of this tranſaction, 


I have found in Don Garcias a generoſity ſui- 


table to his birth, an affection becoming a 
nephew, but none of that warmth which be- 


* ſpoke him any more in love with my daughter 


* than ſhe is with him. Tell her therefore my 
* final intentions. Her curioſity may have 
prompted her to ſe Don Alphonſo from her 
window in the gardens, ſhe knows very well 
„that he is worthy of her, and that beſides he 


has ſaved my life. The houſe we are in, * 


| 
| 
| 
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ce the two eſtates I have in the neighbourhood 
«© of this city deſcending to me from my ance. 
6 tors, belong of right to Don Garcias, All 
© have beſide ſhall be theirs. If ſhe diſlikes my 
& ſecond choice let her take her own. I wil 
& conſent to her becoming a nun, and make 
«© Don Garcias and Don Alphonſo my heirs, 
«© Diſpatch a ſervant as ſoon as you can with her 
<< refolution, that I may not keep this young 
* man in ſuſpenſe, or feel that upbraiding in 
% my own mind, with which I have been dif- 
„% quieted for many months.“ 

The anſwer arrived in a reaſonable ſpace, and 
was entirely agreeable to Don Philip, who after 
he had explained himſelf to Don Alphonſo, ſent 
him before to his houſe in the country with or- 
ders that the neceſſary preparations. ſhould' be 
made for the celebration of the marriage, the 
evening he came back from Liſbon, He ſtayed 
in that city. abaut three weeks, in order to can- 
cel the former diſpoſitions. he had made, and 
to ſettle things in the manner be deſigned ; in 
which he met with ſome oppoſition, that diſpleaſed 
him not a little, from his relations, ſo that he 
was obliged to have recourſe to his intereſt at 
court, by which having carried his point he re: 
turned home, and having had the ſatisfaction of We 
ſeeing his daughter eſpouſed to Don Alphonſo, 
he quickly after fell fick and died. The marri- 
age of Don Garcias with Elvira was thereupon I 
ſoon declared. Don Alphonſo. obliged him to ac- iſ 
cept of a conſiderable ſum of money as a fortune 
with: that lady, and having diſpoſed of the beſt F 
part of his.jewels,. he ranſomed twenty Portugueſe {W 
ſlaves that were in captivity at Algiers, directed 
that the body of his friend Manuel, who died 

5 ome 


ſom 
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ſome time before, ſhould be brought over and 
depoſited in the ſame vault with that of his fa- 
ther; and beſtowed five thouſand cruſadoes on 
the monaſtery where his ſiſter was a nun. 

I perceive: that the night is farther advanced 
than I expected, I heartily aſk pardon for having 
treſpaſſed on your patience, if through want of 
ability or a due acquaintance with the art of 
compoſition, I have not brought my materials 
within ſo narrow a compaſs as I ought to have 
done, But I flatter myſelf that the ſtory is not 
unworthy your notice, and that in favour of ſo 
many virtuous perſons, you will excuſe the de- 
fects of him who undertook to celebrate their 
actions, the worth of which he felt with a de- 

ree of force, which he thought would have ena- 
led him to expreſs them better. As they are, 
he leaves them to your remembrance and reflec- 
tions which will ſupply his inſufficiency, and at- 
tone likewiſe for any want of ſentiment or har- 
mony that may in theſe verſes, which 
are the effects of lady Conſtantia's commands, 
and of that warmth of mind with which their 
author laboured to ſupply his ſmall acquaintance 


with the muſes. 
I. 


ho fteels his breaſt, with virtue's fervent love, 

And ſcorns on meaner things to caſt his eye, 
From ev'ry turn of fortune muſt improve, 

By chance adverſe and by proſperity, i 
Whom threats can t atue or ſmootheſt words engage, 
All omens, good, to ſuch a man preſage. © 

i U. The 
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F low his lot, his foul will yet be great, 
As di'monds ſparkle tho enchas'd in lead, 
His actions noble in a mean eſtate, ' 
By honour taught not by convenience bred, 
While titles, fools, and wealth undoes the ſot, 
His honeſt deeds ſhall dignify his cot. 

4 N 5 by © III. i „ 

Should fortune tempt him with fallacious ſmiles, 
To purchaſe profit by ſome high offence, - 
Safe in his choice uninjured by her wiles, 
Hie knows that peace is better far than pence, 
Content makes little, wealth ; defends from need, 
Who parts with innocence is poor indeed. 
IV; + 0-8 1 1 


a e nee 


Unenvied, he the riſe of others" ſees,” .; 
* Unmov'd by malice, tho” he ſuffer wrong, 
Submits to all that providence decrees,  _ 
Indi fferent whether life be ſhort or lng. 
Hopes for the future, fears not for the po 1 
Nor dreads the preſent hour ſhould be his laſt, 


Brave if an honeſt cauſe demands his d, Y. 


His boſom open to a gen'rous flamme 
True in his love, and faithful to his word, \ 


* 


7 


1 


Tho not aſpiring, not avenſe to fam ao; 
Secure if Lephyrs blow, or Boreas rage, 
All omens good to virtuous minds preſage. 
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I perceive, nephew, ſaid Sir Lawrence, that 
all the virtue and diſcretion is on the ſide of the 
young men, in your relation all the miſtakes 
and defects in the old. Vou know what the 
lion ſaid in the fable, that as men not lions were 
ſtatuaries, we frequently ſee heroes with the 
king of, beaſts at their feet, tho* perhaps that is 
not altogether according to nature. Vour ob- 
ſervation is very ſhrewd, faid Captain Courtly, 
and yet give me leave to ſay, that my friend is 
not in the wrong. The diſcretion of Alphonſo . 
is attributed to his education by Don Antonio, 
and the generoſity of Garcias is but the copy 
of the noble ſentiments of Don Philip. Men 
have their foibles in all ſeaſons of life, and as 
neither of the old gentlemen are charged with 
vices, I cannot think their characters unnatural. 
I am entirely of your opinion, ſaid lady Con- 
ſtantia, and give me leave to add, that courage 
and generoſity are the proper virtues of youth, 
the filial reverence of Alphonſo for his father's 
memory is very affecting, and the emulation 
which it excites in Elvira equally juſt and judi- 
| Cious, 

I muſt own, ſaid Mrs. Anguiſh, that the ſen- 
timents are very ſuitable to thoſe of the Portu- 
gueſe nation, and more eſpecially that harſh 
kind of condeſcenſion which Don Philip ex- 
prefles for his daughter. It is the true temper 
of a man of quality in that country. I admire, 
added Caliſta, the ſincerity of Don Garcias in 
his friendſhip, and his falling in love with Elvira 
for ſhewing a ſpirit ſo much ſuperior to her cir- 
cumſtances. His own diſintereſtedneſs made 
him approve hers, and the eſteem one has for a 
beautiful perſon is very ſoon converted "_ we 4 

derneſs. 
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derneſs; True couſin, added Charlotte, but 
theſe were fit employments for minds undiſturbed 
by adverſity, for my own part the ſteadineſs of 
Don Alphonſo is what affects me moſt. His 
behaviour is ſingular but not improbable, and 
tho* his paſſion for Thereſa be violent, yet it 
hurries him into nothing, either indecent or in- 
conſiſtent. It is pretty late, interrupted Beau- 
mont, and therefore I will give my opinion in 
few words. The ſtory pleaſes me throughout, 
and yet I cannot help hoping that Califta's will 
pleaſe me ſtill more, I wal be be impatient till the 
event confirms my prediction. — r 
men, let us wiſh the ladies good night. 
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\2C&f H E company came together this 
evening ſomewhatearlierthan uſual, 
ss the wet weather had prevented 
their having any viſitors. As ſoon 
therefore as the candles were placed, 
the fire made up, and the fervants 
withdrawn, lady Conſtantia ſaid to Caliſta, come 
niece, let us now hear this performance of yours 
which has coſt thee ſo much pains, and of which 
you have made ſuch a ſecret, that if Charlotte 


and I had been dying of impatience, you did not 


diſcover the leaſt diſpoſition to favour us with a 
reprieve. Let us have it, my dear, that we may 
ſee the fruits of thoſe ſtudies, which tho' I could 
never abſolutely condemn, yet you know I ne- 
ver highly approved. We now have an 
opportunity of ſeeing whether your bookiſhneſs 
has aſfiſted your genius. If I had imagined, 

34 | Madam, 
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Madam, replied Caliſta bluſhing, that your la. 
dyſhip had in any degree diſapproved thoſe 
amuſements to which you are pleaſed to give the 
name of ſtudies, I had deſerted them long ago; 
but as you cautioned me againſt keeping too much 
company, and as you allowed me but certain 
hours to work, time would have hung upon my 
hands, if I had not made uſe of your permiſſion 
to divert myſelf in your cloſet. Very well Ca- 
liſta, returned lady Conſtantia, the ſeaſon is ar- 
rived when we are to have a ſhare in your di- 
verſions, and depend upon it, if you deſerve them, 
there is nobody here that is not perfectly well 
diſpoſed to give you all the praiſes you can wiſh, 
My ftory, ſaid Caliſta, after paying her reſpe&s 
firſt to her aunt, and then to all who were pre- 
ſent, 'if it has any merit muſt derive it either 
from truth, for in that it is ſaid to be founded, 
or from the fertile invention of another from 
whom I borrowed it, the choice of it is all that 
I can claim, and if I do not disfigure it extreme: 
ly in my manner of telling, I ſhould hope it wil 
not prove diſagreeable. 'The moral if I have not 
utterly miſtaken the ſenſe falls within the com- 
paſs of this line, | | | 


A ſingle fault may num'rous miſchiefs cauſe. 


 - Amongſt the few countries which the Vene- 

tians ſtill preſerve in the Archipelago, that of 
Tine anciently called Tenos is in point of ex- 
tent and fertility by much the moſt conſiderable, 
and the proveditore or governor lives there with 
great ſplendor, tho' he is ſubject to the general 
of the iſlands who reſides at Suda, which is lit- 
tle better than a barren rock, but hing un, far 
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from Candia is more conſidered by the republic 
from the hopes they ſtill retain of recovering 
ſome time or other that important country, if 
therefore the latter command be more honour- 
able, the former is both more profitable and 
more pleaſant, at leaſt it was ſo heretofore when 
theſe iſlands were in a better condition, when 
the trade of the inhabitants was more extenſive, 
and the reputation of the republick ſuſtained! that 
of their ſubjects, ſo as to render them reſpected 
by all their neighbours. el {1550 
In thoſe times it was held no diſcredit even to 
the beſt families in Venice, but on the contrary 
eſteemed an honour to intruſt them with the care 
of this iſland, tho* now when the love of eaſe 
and luxury prevails, it is conſidered as a kind of 
baniſhment. Signior Pietro Foſcarini, the you 
brother of an illuſtrious family, once held that 
poſt, and diſcharged it with honour. He carried 
thither his lady, who was alſo of one of the firſt 
families -in Venice, his two ſons Franciſco and 
Julio, young men of great hopes, and his little 
daughter Sophronia, who was about nine 
old. In a ſhort time after his arrival the lieu- 
tenant of the fortreſs, and the next in command 
to himſelf, died, upon which, as was natural, he 
endeavoured to procure that poſt for a friend of 
his; but the Venetian general at Suda was no 
ſooner informed it was vacant, than he ſent thi- 
ther in that quality, Signior Scipio: Montalto an 
Albaneſe, one who had ſerved the State of Ve- 
nice for many years with great fidelity and re- 
putation, and whoſe merit, as he informed the 
proveditore by letter, might juſtly have intituled 


| him to much. higher preferment. This Signior 


Foſcarini did not deny, but wiſhed that either 
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Juſtice or favour had found him an employmen 
ſuitable to bis deſerts in ſome other place, an 
had thereby left him the choice of his own off 
cer; which tho* it might not have been better 
in itſelf, would however have given him mug 


It was for this reaſon, and for this reaſon onh 


chat he received Montalto but coldly, when be 
_ [preſented the general's letter. Yet as he wx 
conſcious to himſelf that this prejudice was be. 
neath him, he endeavoured to conceal it, not from 
that motive only, but becauſe an open diſput 
between them might be detrimental to the ſtate, 
Montalto was a brave rough ſoldier, one who 
deſpiſed intrigues, and had ſo little notion of en- 
vy or malicious piques, that he took it for grantel 
the editore was the beſt friend he had in the 
world. He brought with him likewiſe his wik, 
who was a Venetian lady of quality, and had i 
her youth been bred up in the ſame convent with 
the lady Foſcarini, who not entering at all into 
her huſband's ſentiments, looked upon this 28 
very fortunate event, and provided for Signiot 
-Montalto a fine houſe in the town of St. Nicolo 
the garden of which joined to their own. 
It is requiſite to obſerve, that the fortreſs, i 
which is the goyernor's palace, ſtands upon: 
very high rock at a conſiderable diſtance fron 
the town then not very remarkable, much le 
o now, but heretofore was a famous city, out 
of the ruins of which moſt of the modern houſes 
have been erected. The proveditore or his lieu- 
tenant: refided alternately in the fortreſs, and 
when one was there, the other lived with his fa- 
mily in the town. This had a good effect, in 
preventing the governor's ſecret diſlike from ap- 
: FL Pearing, 
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ring, becauſe - were ſeldom there _ 
——— — they were, more 
cially, when the Turkiſh fleets were in the Ar- 
chipelago, and the iſland conſequently in a de- 
gree of danger, when the governor in right of 
bis poſt would frequently, under different pre- 
tences, put his lieutenant upon hard and diſagree» 
able ſervices, which however he performed with 
ſuch punctuality, that tho' Signior Foſcarini 


-would not have been diſpleaſed with, but rather 


ſought an opportunity to chide him, it was ne- 
ver in his power; yet this circumſtance did not 
remove his diſtaſte, and there were others which, 
without any cauſe, ſerved to increaſe it. 

At ſuch time as his ſons were with the pro» 
veditore in the caſtle, they continually affeed 
the company of Montalto, who not _ ſhewed 
them all the reſpect due to their birth, but as 
much affection as if they had been his own, im- 
proved them in their exerciſes, taught them the 
uſe of arms, and when upon any ſuſpicion of 
the infidels landing, the inhabitants of the iſland 
were alarmed, carried them with him in his ex- 
peditions to ſcour the country. Theſe young 
men therefore were continually commending him 
to their father, who heard them with a filent 
diſcontent, for he was aſhamed to betray his 
weakneſs to his children, and could not find in 
his heart to forbid them the company of a man; 
from whoſe converſation and example they ga- 
thered daily advantages. On the other hand, 
when he was with his family in the town, he 
faw the two ladies live like ſiſters, and his little 
daughter, born on the ſame day with Montalto's 
only ſon Aſcanio, playing with him in the _ 

| | 2 en 
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den with that innocent delight which was natu- 
ral to their tender years. 

In this ſituation things continued for a long 
time, till one day, when the proveditore was 
alone with his ſon Franciſco, and obſerving a 
fine ſcymitar by his fide, he aſked him how he 
came by it; to which he anſwered it was a pre- 
ſent from Montalto, The reply his father made 
was ſo harſh, that the young man with tears 
begged leave to return it, which however the 
proveditore would not permit, adding however 
that it was not agreeable to him, he ſhould re- 
ceive preſents of ſuch value, more eſpecially from 
his inferior officer. Franciſco had all the ſaga- 
city of a Venetian, he penetrated his father's 
diſpoſition from that moment, and took care to 
avoid giving him the ſmalleſt degree of offence, 
It was with ſome difficulty that he inſinuated to 
his brother Julio the neceſſity of obſerving the 
fame conduct; the proveditore, ſaid he, my 
« dear brother, is our father, we muſt accom- 
c modate ourſelves to his humours, but at the 
© ſame time we muſt not forget that Montalto 
* js our common friend. It is to him we owe 
ec the figure we now make, and the great reſpect 
« that is every where paid us in the iſland ; we 
& were before treated only as the ſons of the 
& governor, we are now beloved and eſteemed 
ce as cavaliers for our own merit.“ 

- Julio, who was of a frank and open temper, 
was frequently at a loſs to excuſe. himſelf from 
accepting thoſe favours which Montalto, who 
was both generous and rich, endeavoured often 
.to force upon him. Obſerving at length that 

he took it ill, the ingenuous young man, unable 

to bear the imputation of ingratitude, Ry 

| to 
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told him the reaſon. Montalto after muſing a 
little while embraced him tenderly, and then 
broke out into theſe expreſſions. ©* If I had not 
e been a blockhead, ſaid he, I might have diſ- 
e cerned this long ago, and have ſpared you, ry 
„child, this uneaſy diſcovery., But what ſtg::i- 
« fies it? He is proveditore, I am his lieutenan,t, 
& you are his ſon, obedience is both our duties ; 
« if we cannot make things better, at leaſt let 
« us try to keep them from growing worſs, I 
love you and your brother ſo well, that I muſt 
love the proveditore for being your father, 
e and will henceforth pay him as much ſubmiſ- 
« ſion as if he was mine, tho? I think there is 
« no great difference in our ages. Come Julio, 
don't be melancholy, it is a misfortune to us, 
but it is much more ſo to him, and for all our 

« ſakes it muſt be our ſtudy to moderate it.” 
Signior Foſcarini was in ſome meaſufe, but 
not wholly the dupe of this contrivance, he ſaw 
the reſerve with which his ſons behaved to Mon- 
talto with a ſecret ſatisfaction, but he was far 
from being pleaſed with the extraordinary affiduity 
of the latter. On certain occaſions he endeavoured 
to put his patience to the teſt, but it was in vain, 
Montalto was always upon his guard, and that 
to ſuch a degree, that Signior Foſcarioi could 
not help ſometimes ſaying, ** why muſt you be 
ever in the right, Montalto ?”” After which for 
a little while his temper ſeemed to be changed, 
but by degrees the old humour returned now and 
then with unuſual vehemence. Yet when the 
governor was at St, Nicolo, and Montalto out. 
of his ſight, he had not the leaſt ſourneſs in his 
diſpoſition, but ſpent his time very agreeably in 
directing his workmen, whom he 22 con- 
| 5 tinually 
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tinually in making fome alteration or other in 
his houſe or in his gardens. He would likewiſe 
v. ſit thoſe of Montalto, which tho? leſs regular 
and magnificent were as pleaſing, and the fruit 
in much greater perfection than his own, be- 
cauſe Montalto and his fon diverted themſelves 
with gardening, did much with their own hands, 
and ſaw all with their own eyes. He delighted 
alſo to hear Afcanio touch the lute, which he 
did to great perfection, accompanying it with 
Greek ſongs, having learned the vulgar language 
amongſt the inhabitants, and the ſchool Greek 
from the Jeſuits. When he was in very good 
humour, he would fend for his Jady and Sophro- 
nia, who had a delicate ear and an excellent voice, 
and in this way near eight years pafled without 
any extraordinary accident. | a 

At he end of this time an epidemic diſtem- 
per broke out in the iſland, by which Montalto 
loſt his wife, which tho* he bore with exterior 
firmneſs, yet it gave fo deep a wound to his 
mind, that a few months after he was likewiſe 
taken ill, He then perceived that, his end was 


near, and having firſt ſent for Franciſco and Ju- 


lio, he took leave of them in a fhort and pathe- 
tie ſpeech, in which he recommended to them, 
love for their country, duty to their father, and 
kindneſs to his ſon, whom he left to their pro- 


tection. He would have ſpoken to the prove- 


ditore, but that he knew he could not leave the 
fortreſs, When he was dying he faid to Aſ- 


canio, © love the proveditore's family, and love 


« him too, may heaven defend thee from inhe- 
« riting thy father's misfortune.” He could 
ſay no more, and Aſcanio very imperfectly com- 


prehended what he did ſay, as appeared upon — 
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firſt ſeeing the governor, at whoſe feet he fell, 
and with a flood of tears ſaid, I have loſt 
« Montalto, my Lord, you muſt be my father: 
to which he anſwered coldly, ** I have children 
« of my on.“ Franciſco and Julio, who ſtood 
by, perceiving how great an impreſſion this made 
on the young man's ſpirits, took him up and em- 
braced him tenderly. 

Within three months after the deceaſe of Mon- 
talto, a ſmall galley arrived from Venice with 
the news that Signior Foſcarini's elder brother 
was dead, by which he inherited a vaſt eftate ; 
and he was farther informed, that Signior Pa- 
ruta was appointed his fucceſſor and would ſpee- 
| Gily arrive. "This filled the governor and his fa- 
mily with joy, Sophronia only excepted, between 
whom and Aſcanio the friendſhip of their child- 
hood had ſubſifted tilff it ripened into paſſion. 
She was the firſt to communicate this news to 
her lover, whom the met ſecretly in a grotto, 
that he had wrought with his own hands under 
a little pavilion that feparated their gardens, and 
threw him into ſuch a fit of deſpair, as had like 
to have cauſed him his life. He continued ill for 
ſeveral days, and the concern which this gave 
Sophronia made Julio gueſs at their ſentiments 
for each other. He took the firſt opportunity 
of ſpeaking to Sophronia, and without expecting 
a confeſſion, told her that nobody could be more 
ſenſible than he of Aſcanio's merit, yet he ſhould 
be ſorry if ſhe had any tenderneſs for him, fince 
it was impoſſible to prevail upon their father to 
hear of ſuch an alliance, more eſpecially, now 
his fortune was raiſed fo much beyond what it 
was, and with it the ſenfe of his ſuperior ſta- 


tion, 
F 4 She 
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She anſwered only. by her tears, and by a ſigh 
which ſufficiently expreſſed her meaning. Julio 


communicated what he had ſaid, and what he 


had diſcovered to Franciſco, who approved his 
conduct, but told him that he pitied Aſcanio, and 
that in his judgment the ſon ef Montalto de- 
ſerved any woman in Venice. He went to viſit 
that unfortunate young man, and found him weak 
in his body, and diſturbed in his mind; he la- 
boured all he could to comfort him, and told 
him when he took his leave, your father re- 
* commended you to my protection, I owe too 
„ much to his memory, not to afford it you 
© upon all occaſions, you may rely upon my 
4 friendſhip in every circumſtance, and it muſt 
«© depend upon your own prudence what uſe to 
„ make of this promiſe, from the exact obſer- 
© vance of which I will never ſwerve.“ Aſca- 
nie thanked him with tears in his eyes, and this 
aſſurance contributed not a little to his recovery, 
Julio likewiſe made him a viſit, in which he in- 
ſinuated to him that he was not ignorant of his 
affection for his ſiſter, but he gave him to un- 
derſtand that this was a ſecret that muſt not reach- 
Foſcarini's ears; ** for, ſaid he, ſince the death 
« of your father you are no longer a favourite, 
and therefore beware how you expoſe your- 
6 ſelf or Sophronia to his reſentment.” | 
At this junQture, Signior Paruta arrived with 
a ſmall ſquadron of gallies, and three companies 
of foot on board. He debarked his troops on 
the other ſide of the iſland, becauſe the harbour 
of St. Nicolo is not either ſafe or ſpacious. Some 
of the country people brought the news to Sig- 
nior Foſcarini, before he had any advice from 


the new proveditore, at which he took a 


. 
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and having raiſed the militia in the adjacent vil- 
lages, marched at the head of fifteen hundred 
men well armed and well diſciplined, as if he 
had ſuſpected an invaſion. Signior Paruta, who 
was an old officer, was not at all pleaſed with 
this behaviour, and much leſs with arreſting a 
captain whom- he had ſent expreſs with Signior 
Foſcarini's pacquet, and a copy of his own com- 
miſſion. He had not Montalto's calmneſs, and 
therefore diſpatched a trumpet to the old prove- 
ditore with orders to diſmiſs his troops, and de- 
part the iſland in twenty four hours under the 
ſevereſt penalties. He ſoon ſaw himſelf obliged 
to conform, for as the trumpet made no ſecret 
of his errand, the troops without qr | 
marched back to their reſpective villages, and le 
him with his ſons and domeſticks to return to 
St. Nicolo, where the new governor arrived the 
next morning, and took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. 
An hour after he repeated his meſſage, adding, 
that one of the gallies was now at the mouth of 
the port, and that he expected he ſhould go on 
board without delay. Signior Foſcarini was ex- 
ceedingly piqued at this treatment, and ordered 
all his effects, which were already packed up, to 
be ſent on board as faſt as poſſible. N 
But when his family came to embark, Sophro- 
nia was miſſing, and upon enquiry he was in- 
formed, that when he marched with his troops, 
Aſcanio, under pretence of providing for her ſafety, 
had carried her away. In the heat of his reſent- 
ment, he wrote a very angry letter to Signior 
Paruta, demanding that his daughter ſhould be 
ſent on board, and Aſcanio puniſhed as a raviſher. 
The new governor wrote him for anſwer, that 
he was ſorry he could not grant his requeſt, that 
e 75 the 
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the young lady was married, that Afcanio had 
demanded his protection, and that he could not 
proceed 45 either, without an order from 
the State of Venice. Signior Foſcarini as ſoon 
as he had received this letter weighed anchor, 
and proceeded on his voyage for Venice, where 
he fafely arrived. He would have proſecuted 
Aſcanio on his firſt coming, if his fons had not 
repreſented to him that it would be more for the 


| honour of the family to conceal his misfortune, 


and his wife ſuggeſted, that as the new governor 
of Tine was not his friend, they would ſoon 
have notice of any order he could procure, and 
might ſhelter themfelves in any of the adjacent 
Mlands. He gave no anſwer at all to theſe inſi- 
nuations, but he commenced no proſecution, 
and for the ſpace of ſix years never mentioned 
his daughter's name, any more than if ſhe had 
been dead; fo that his family thought that he had 
firſt ſtifled his reſentment thro? pride, and that 
time had in ſome meaſure wore it out. 

There was ſome degree of artifice in the man- 
ner in which Aſcanio had prevailed upon So- 
phronia to leave her father's houſe. Her mother 
was at the fortreſs directing the removal of their 
effects, her brothers attending their father with 
his little army, when Aſcanio alarmed her with 
the apprehenſion of the Turks being in ſight of 
the place, and engaged her to fly with him and 
bis ſervants to the Greek villages on the other 
fide of the iſland. The next day when ſhe knew 
the truth, ſhe was equally loth to leave Aſcanio 
for ever, and afraid to return to her offended fa- 
ther ; fo that without much difficulty, her lover 
prevailed upon her to become his wife. She was 
however far from forgiving herſelf for this ts” 
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of obedience, and tho* Aſcanio was one of the 
fondeſt and beſt of huſbands, yet the thoughts 
of it hung always heavy on her mind. When he 
went to the new governor to defire his protec- 
tion, he told him he might depend upon it, ad- 
viſing him to bring his wife into the fortreſs, 
giving directions that he ſhould lodge in his fa- 
ther's apartment, ſhewing him ſo much civility 
and reſpect, that both Aſcanio and Sophronia 
were 'not a little ſurprized, as not being able to 
divine the motive. : 

After the proveditore had changed the wm 
ſon, and embarked the troops - had ſerved 
under his predeceſſor for Cerigo and other iſlands, 
and after the ceremony of ſinging Te Deum on 
taking poſſeſſion of his government, he went to 
make Aſcanio a viſit, who received him with all 
the deference and duty imaginable, and preſented 
to him Sophronia. As ſoon as they were alone, 
Aſcanio, ſaid the proveditore, I am a ſtranger 
„ to you, but I ſhould not have been ſo to your 
« father, to the command of whoſe company I 
&* ſucceeded, at Suda; I made my firft campaign 
“under him, and therefore you muſt conſider 
me as an old friend, tho? I am but a new ac- 
% quaintance. The general gave me leave to 
«© name my own lieutenant, and I am ſure he 
will be well fatiched when he knows that I 
% have appointed you to ſucceed your father. 
Aſcanio was going to riſe in order to pay him his 
thanks, hold my friend, ſaid he, as I have 
no family, I give you the governor's houſe at 
„ St, Nicolo, at leaft fo long as I hold this poſt, 
« when I go to take the air in the country it 


„ ſhall be in the Greek villages, that I may the 


« ſooner become acquainted with the whole ex- 
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« tent of the iſland.” Signior Montalto and 
his ſpouſe were at a loſs'to expreſs their grati- 
tude, and in amaze to find themſelves in a 
ſituation that exceeded their utmoſt wiſhes: 
About the cloſe of the firft year after their 
marriage, Sophronia was brought to bed of a 
daughter, to whom Aſcanio gave the name of 
Arpaſia, and as they had no other child in the 
ſpace of five years, there is no wonder that they 
were extravagantly fond of her. Her beauty 


and her wit ſurpaſſed her age, and it was impoſ- 


ſible for parents to be happier, or a child better 
educated than ſhe was: but in the midſt of this 
felicity, Sophronia had ſometimes deep fits of 
melancholy, when ſhe reflected on her being cut 
off entirely from her family, of whom ſhe had 
ſcarce heard any news ſince they went to Ve- 
nice. She took however all the pains imagina- 
ble to conceal her chagrin from her huſband, 
whoſe thoughts being entirely taken up with the 
diſcharge of his employment, and the care of 
his private concerns was as happy as a man could 
be, and often: declared to his wife, that he had 
not an idea of proſperity beyond what they en- 
joyed; which however, as all ſublunary happineſs 
is uncertain, was ſpeedily and fatally diſturbed, 
and that too by a ſtroke which it was equally 
impoſſible for him either to foreſee or prevent. 
About four years after his return to Venice, 


Signior Foſcarini loſt his eldeſt ſon, and three 


years after the younger, both by malignant fe- 
vers. He was extremely ſenſible of theſe miſ- 
fortunes, and his wife was inconſolable. In the 
depth of her affliction ſhe paſſionately bewailed 


the abſence of her daughter, my ſons, ſaid 


6. ſhe, have been taken from ine by death, who 
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eis inexorable, but the loſs of my daughter is 
« entirely owing to the ſeverity of your tem- 
« per.” Signior Foſcarini ſeemed to be deeply 
affected with what ſhe ſaid, but made her no 
| anſwer, Some days after he went over to the 
terra firma, under pretence of diverting himſelf 
at an eftate he had there, where he ſaid he pro- 
poſed to ſtay a month or ſix weeks ; but inſtead 
of going thither he went to Leghorn, where for 
| a thouſand ſequins he prevailed upon the captain 
of a Corſair veſſel to proceed with him on a ſe- 
cret expedition into the arches. | 
Arriving on the coaſt of Tine, he ſurprized a 
poor peaſant in the night, by whom he was in- 
formed that Montalto was in the fortreſs, and 
the governor at his houſe in one of the Greek 
villages. This pleaſed him exceedingly. He 
landed with twenty men near the wall of that 
which had been his own garden, and being well 
acquainted with all the avenues, eaſily ſurprized 
Sophronia, who had ſcarce time to put on her 
cloaths. As he was diſguiſed in a Sclavonian 
habit with falſe muſtachoes and a long beard, 
ſhe had not the leaſt knowledge of him, but ima- 
gined that herſelf and her daughter were to be 
carried into ſlavery. The ſervants in the houſe 
made ſome reſiſtance, and two of the Corſairs 
were wounded. Signior Foſcarini pulled off 
part of his daughter's cloaths, and having dipped 
them in the blood of the wounded men left them 
upon the ſtrand. He had ſcarce reached his 
boat before the whole town was alarmed and in 
motion, and Montalto with a hundred men ſal- 
lied from the fortreſs, but the crew having cut 
the cable, the Corſair was quickly under fail and 


out of their reach. The next day veſſels were 
diſpatched 
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diſpatched on every ſide, but brought no ſatiſ- 


factory intelligence, affirming that no Turkiſh 
ſhip of any force had been ſeen from any of the 
adjacent iſlancs for many days. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſorrow of Mon- 
talto, who concluded that his wife at leaſt, if 
not his child, was murdered ; and as the Corſaits 
had made no ſcruple of taking any thing they 
could lay their fingers on, and as ſeveral of his 
ſervants were wounded, he had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion that this blow was dealt from any other 
hands than that of the infidels ; againſt whom his 
reſentment was ſo ſtrong, that in ſpite of all the 
governor could fay he reſigned his employment, 
and expended a conſiderable part of his fortune 
in fitting out three ſmall privateers, with which 
he cruized upon the Turks in hopes of hearing 
ſome time or other news of his daughter, for as 
to his wife he never entertained a thought of her 
ve. FENG 

en Signior Foſcarini returned to Venice, 

and preſented Sophronia to her mother, the ſur- 
prize had like to have killed her, all the compli- 
ment her huſband made, was, that ſhe ſhould take 
care how ſhe next upbraided the ſeverity of his 
temper. Tho? it was ſome conſolation to the 
ood old lady to fee her daughter and her grand- 
aughter, yet the circumſtances that attended 


their being reſtored to her, very ſenſibly dimi- 


niſhed her pleaſure. Sophronia bore this cruel 
reverſe of fortune with conſtancy, avoided, as much 
as ſhe was able, ſaying any thing that might 
trouble her parents, and employed the beſt part 
of her time in the education of her daughter. 
What will appear ſtrange ſhe readily gave Sig- 
rior Foſcarini a promiſe, that ſhe would never 
a a 5 attempt 
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attempt to give her huſband notice of what had 
befallen her; but it ſeems, that after maturely 
reflecting upon the conſequences, it was a point 
upon which ſhe was before reſolved. 

Upon Arpatia's attaining the age of twelve, it 
was thought expedient that ſhe ſhould be ſent to 
the convent of St. Clara where her mother had 
been educated. Before her departure, Sophronia 
repeated to- her the ſtory of her life, and cloſed 
it with this injunction, << be ſure never to marry 
“without your father's confent, if you would 
« avoid a fate like mine.” The poor child 
weeping, and without remembring how impro- 
bable it was ſhe ſhould ever ſee her father, pro- 
miſed all that her mother exacted in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. She thought herſelf much eaſier 
in the convent, than in her grandfather's family, 
and as ſhe faw her mother frequently, her ſpirits 
recovered their natural activity, and ſhe quick] 
attracted the affection as well as attention of all 
the young ladies her companions, Her amazing 
genius for poetry, and happy ear for muſick, 
which were her father's talents, ſtruck every body 
with admiration, and procured her the appella- 
tion of the adorable Arpaſia; as her mother, who 
went conſtantly in the dreſs of a widow, and 
whofe misfortunes had not in the leaſt diminiſhed 
her charms, was by the Venetian ladies ſtiled the 
mourning beauty, tho? the relation of her diftreſs 
was imperfectly indeed, if at all known, the ut- 
moſt pains being taken in the family to prevent 
any diſcourfe about it, and moſt of the old ſer- 
vants diſmiſſed upon her being brought home. 

A new war breaking out with the Turks, a 
Piedmonteſe nobleman, whoſe merit had advanced 
him to a high command in the Venetian troops, 

| pro | 
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propoſed an attempt upon the city of Canea in 
the iſland of Candy, which was ſo well con- 
certed, that it was thought impoſlible it ſhould 
fail. The ſenate caſt their eyes upon Signior 
Foſcarini, to command a ſquadron of gallies 
which were to be employed in this expedition, 
and tho? he pleaded his age and infirmities as an 
excuſe, yet it was to no purpoſe, they knew his 
courage and experience, for tho' he went with 
reluctancy, he was obliged to embark when the 
gallies were ready to ſail, By that time the flect 
reached Suda, all the privateers in the arches 
joined the navy, and. e the reſt Signior 
Montalto with nine veſſels, five of which were 
his own, and the other four voluntarily obeyed 


his orders upon this occaſion. The Marquis 


Vila, who was the general, landed with five thou- 
ſand men and encamped before the city; but 
finding himſelf too weak, he demanded a rein - 
forcement from the fleet, upon which Signior 
Foſcarini landed with ſeven hundred ſeamen. 
The privateers to diſtract the enemy as much as 
poſſible, being ordered to alarm the coaſt. | 
The evening of that very day, the Turks with 

a ſuperior force attacked the Marquis in his en- 
trenchments, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
ained a compleat victory. Signior Foſcarini 
who with his ſeamen endeavoured to cover the 
retreat, was after a gallant defence taken pri- 
ſoner, and carried to a village upon the coaſt. 
In the night Montalto landed, knowing nothing 


of what had happened, attacked the village, drove 


out the Turks, and with an immenſe booty, part 
of which had been before taken from the Chri- 
ſtians, brought thirteen Venetians whom he had 
delivered on board his veſſels. As thoſe about 
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his perſon treated Signior Foſcarini with the title 
of excellency, Montalto without ſeeing him, dr- 
dered he ſhould be accommodated on board his 
ſhip, and in his cabin. A few hours after they 
had news of the defeat upon which they weighed - 
anchor and failed for Suda. The next yarn = | 
when he went to pay his reſpects to the admir 
of the gallies, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee Signior 
Foſcarini, who did not recollect him till he heard 
that his name was Montalto, ſo much was he. 
altered by his cares and fatigues. He immedi- 
ately went up to him, and after a ceremonious 
compliment whiſpered ſoftly in his ear, there 
« is no need theſe people ſhould be acquainted 
« with our ſurprize.” Montalto made a low 
obeiſance and took his leave. When the ſqua- 
dron joined the fleet, Signior Foſcarini went on 
board his own galley without ſo much as ſpeak»: 
ing to his ſon in law, who was not very deſirous 
on his ſide of a ſecond interview. The firſt 
news the admiral heard when he came. on board, 
was, that his captain was killed in the engage- 
ment, upon which he immediately ſent for Mon- 
talto and beſtow'd on him the command. In 
their return to Venice he gave him the hiſtory 
of his expedition to Tine, adding at the cloſe of 
it, „you robbed me of my daughter, and I 
have robbed you of yours, heaven it ſeems 
„will not ſuffer us to be any longer enemies, 
for the ſhort remainder of my life, Montalto, 
“vou ſhall be my friend and my ſon.” 

he ſhort captivity of Foſcarini was in many 
reſpects one of the happieſt incidents in his life, 
as it effectually ſecured his reputation, and pro- 
cured him thanks for his ſervices, tho' they had 
not been attended with ſucceſs. As ſoon —_— 

cet 
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fleet was laid up he returned to his own palace, 
but remembring what happened when he brought 
Sophronia thither, he would not introduce Mon- 
talto till three days after his mother in law and 
his wife had been informed of the adventure, and 
even then the lady Foſcarini ſaw him firſt, and 
after ſome time carried him to her daughter's 
apartment, where notwithſtanding theſe precau- 
tions ſhe no ſooner beheld him, than ſhe fell in 
a ſwoon at his feet. Proper methods being uſed 
ſhe quickly recovered, and in a few days after 
—_ was brought home to ſhare in the gene- 


i When the peace of the family was in ſome 
meaſure ſettled, Sophronia addreſſed herſelf to 


ber father, and told him there was ſomething 


ſtill to be done to render their ſatisfaction com- 
Pleat. ** That cannot depend upon me, an- 
& fwered-Signior Foſcarini, ſince I am already 
* compleatly ſatisfied; in Montalto I have both 
& my ſons, and you are my only daughter, 
<< what would you give me more? © A grand- 
© ſon, replied Sophronia, Arpaſia is now above 
& fourteen, and Signior Moroſini, who is one 
of the moſt accompliſhed cavaliers in Venice, 
& is her declared admirer, but warned by my 
« example, Arpaſia would never permit his vi- 
© fits. In that, ſaid Signior Foſcarini, you are 
A little to blame, daughter, Morofini is of too 
<< great quality, not to be received with reſpect 
<© where-ever he pays his addreſſes. With her 
<< father's conſent it may be fo, replied Sophro- 
* nia, but not without if he were a prince. My 
< aflent, ſaid Montalto modeſtly, will always 
attend that of my father, yet muſt we not 
have Arpaſia's too? by all means ſaid m * 
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« lady, at which Arpaſia bluſned.“ An affair 
of that nature amongſt families of ſuch diftinc- 
tion, and in that country, took up ſome months 
to adjuſt. At length the marriage was ſolem- 
nized, Signior Foſcarini reſigned his palace in 
the city to the young couple, and retired with 
his lady, Montalto and Sophronia to the terra 
firma, where he expired many years after at the 
age of ninety four. The evening of his life be- 
ing as calm and ſerene, as the middle part of it 
had been cloudy and tempeſtuous. In- 
ſtead of reflections which ſuit but little with my 
capacity, be pleaſed to accept of theſe ſtanza s. 
| | > $ 
Ho feveet the evening of a ſummer”s day / 
I ben gentle breezes fan the yielding air, 
When Phœbus gilds the clouds with varied ray, 
Aud waters murmur thro' the meadows fair. 
' NS a+, II. | ; . ; 
This poize of elements dſtrey d, how foon ! 
. The ſcene is chang d and nature all at firife? 
If paſſion, moral harmony untune, . 
Vr leſs tempeſtuous is the day of life. 

. III. FF 
Winds rove reſitleſs when they're once unbound, 
From ſable clouds fulphureous Iightnings break, 
Th' ecchoing hills repeat the thunder s found 
Kills riſe to torrents, flubborn foreſts quake. - 
Affriohting proſpþett | from a cauſe conceal d, 

For nature's works are little known to man, 


But moral truths are to his thought reveal'd, 
That in his lot he may his conduct] ſcan. _—_ 
. To 
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To virtue 5 tem while our minds are true, 
Each well meant ſtep its proper blefſing dranws ; 
Darkling we wander if we drop this clue, 
A ſingle fault may num'rous miſchiefs cauſe, 


Surprizingly well, cried lady Conſtantia, and 
you have now nothing to fear, but that I ſhould 
confine you to the cloſet ; I proteſt I ſuſpected 
Beaumont's compliment laſt night would have 
been prejudicial to you, but at this rate he may 
ſet up for a prophet. One thing however, miſ- 
treſs authoreſs, I muſt recommend to your ſe- 


rious meditation. After ſuch a proof as this of 


your diſcernment and good ſenſe, the ſlighteſt 
failing would be inexcuſeable; when people are 


very rational in their diſcourſes, it is expected 
they ſhould be no leſs correct in their conduct; 
that's all, Caliſta. Mine, Madam, ſaid that young 


lady bluſhing, has a double guard, the reſpect 

owe to the principles infuſed by a good educa- 
tion, and the deep ſenfe I ſhould have of giving 
you the leaſt cauſe of diſpleaſure. That is hand- 
ſomely ſaid, returned Sir Lawrence, and I vow 
I never heard a prettier ſtory in my life. You 


have told it with great elegance, but I dare ſay 


you did not invent it, that character of Foſca- 
rini is very natural, irregularly great, and with 
ſomething noble even in his weakneſſes, Me- 


thinks I take a pleaſure in hearing that he lived 


ſo long after his troubles, and had time to reliſh 
his own happineſs, and that of his family. 


I can — pardon, ſaid Mrs. Anguiſh, So- 


phronia's negſect of her huſband, at the ſame 
| time 
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time that I wonderfully admire the new turn it 
ave his diſpoſition in making him become a 
Corfair; that his thoughts might find employ- 
ment in gratifying his reſentment. His invinci- 
ble affection for a wife, whom he imagined dead, 
is very heroic, and a perfect contraſt to that 
kind of tenderneſs, expreſſed while he was happy 
in poſſeſſing her. We ſee from hence, that the 
moſt active tempers may be fixed by love, and 


that the object of their paſſion being removed, 


that humour is diſcovered which lay entirely hid 
before. It was not his villa and his gardens, or 
a mind content with the conveniences of life 
which conſtituted his felicity, but Sophronia who 
gave a value to theſe. Having loſt her and the 
dear pledge of his love, that eaſe became a curſe 
which was before a blefling, and all thoſe places 
were abhorred, which had been the witneſſes of 
his former delight. You bear hard, Madam, re- 
plied Courtly, on the prudence of Sophronia, at 
the ſame time that you do juſtice to her huſband. 
What you ſtile neglect was the effects of reſig- 
nation, ſhe diſcerned that a new train of evils 
might ſpring from any intimation ſhe could give 
him of her being alive, and therefore ſubmitting 
to the chaſtiſement of heaven for her diſobedi- 
ence, ſhe patiently expected her deliverance, 

Mr, Penſive approved this ſolution, and Beau- 
mont likewiſe thought it very juſt. In this re- 
ſpect, ſaid he, the Italians are apt to refine ſo 
much in pieces even of this nature, that it is 
mighty eaſy for perſons of a quick ' temper to 
mi 


iſtake for an egregious fault what in reality is 


a beauty. I have often wondered that the ſcenes 
of ſuch hiſtories are not more frequently laid in 


theſe iſtands, where adventures more ſurprizing 
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than any Caliſta has related are not at all un. 
common. They may be as you ſay, Sir, con- 
tinued Charlotte, the proper ſt theatres that can 
be for ſuch tragical events, but ſurely one would 
chuſe rather to live in any other country, let 
the climate be ever ſo fine, the ſoil ever fo rich, 
or its. products ever ſo valuable. Bleſs me, to 
be conſtantly within the reach of danger, and 
not to be a moment free from terror, muſt de- 
ftroy all ſenſe of pleaſure even in paradiſe ! 
Alas, returned ons if we are too quick ] 
ſighted, Charlotte, this will be the caſe in every 
country. We are no where free from danger, and 
conſequently no where exempt from terror. To 
ballance this, it is our buſineſs to gain a true no- 
tion of pleaſure, in what it conſiſts, and how far 
it is attainable. With theſe qualifications, per- 
þaps it will be found that it is every where alike 
within our reach, it was in the evening of Fol- 
carini's life that he was happy, the felicity of 
Arpaſia diſplayed itſelf with her dawn, all ſexes 
and ages taſte happineſs when they enjoy inno- 
cence. Thoſe who complain that they purſue 
_ to no purpoſe, know not what they 
eck, and I cannot figure to myſelf a ſtory more 
entertaining, or more inſtructive than might be 
built upon this maxim. Have a care, my friend, 
cried captain Courtly, my turn is to morrow, 
how do you know that I have not ſomewhat of 
this ſort in my head, let us return our thanks to 
Caliſta for having not only ſatisfied but exceeded 
our wiſhes, and let Miſs Charlotte and I ſtudy 
to make her fome amends, * | 
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HEN lady Conftantia had taken 
her ſeat, and thoſe who compoſed 
© Y\Y 276 her little aſſembly diſcovered atten- 
tion in their looks, ſhe with great 
A es kindneſs and civility deſired cap- 
tain Courtly to gratify -their impatience by the 
recital of whatever he had prepared for their en- 
tertainment, I perſuade myſelf, continued her 
ladyſhip, that a gentleman of your quick parts 
and polite education, cannot fail of having dedi- 
cated ſome of your time to the ſtudy of human 
nature and the paſſions, and I am ſtill the far- 
ther convinced that I do not at all flatter you 
in this reſpect, becauſe it has been my conſtant 


obſervation that calmneſs of mind, a diſpoſition 


to pleaſe, and what is truly ſtiled good 2 
can never be obtained without this talent. 


much information, as well as be highly diverted 


by what you have to ſay, but methinks, I od 
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ſome uneaſineſs in the eyes of the company, h 
while by an impertinent compliment, I detain o 
them from what would give true ſatisfaction and 0 
aſure. 5 
Your ladyſhip, returned captain Courtly, riſ- ſo 
ing up and bowing, does me too much honour, b 
and if thoſe who are preſent for whom J have 0 
the utmoſt deference and eſteem, ſhall have the 10 
goodneſs to excuſe what I have to offer after the 
judicious and excellent things they have heard, ſt 
it will be as much as I can juſtly expect, and f 
muſt flow entirely from their indulgence. Moſt & 
of the ſiniſter accidents in human life, which I ® 
are generally termed misfortunes, - are, if I am | 


not egregiouſly miſtaken, the effects of our own 
miſconduct and incorrigible folly ; if the vani 
of the ſufferers would permit them to diſcern, it 
is in reality the cauſe of all, that from an idle pte- 
poſſeſſion in favour of themſelves they are pleaſed 
to aſcribe to deſtiny or fate. This I think wilt IW © 
in ſome meaſure appear from what I am going to 
relate, and therefore my motto ſhall be, 


," one ſhipwreck» ſeeks who learns not how to ſteer. 


Amongſt the great number of rich merchants 


and eminent manufacturers who were expelled Uh 
France in conſequence of the revocation of the n 
edit of Nantes, was Mr. Joachim le Brun, 
who had acquired a conſiderable fortune in a par- * 
ticular branch of the ſilk manufacture at Lyons. : 
He withdrew into the 'dominions of one of the c 


maritime powers, and being very active and in- 
duſtrious, and having alſo a true commercial F 
genius, in the ſpace of a few years acquired im- 
menſe riches. His wife being ſickly, * 
_— 7 | r 
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her to Aix la Chapelle, rather with a view to 
divert her melancholy, than with any great hopes 
of her recovery; but whether the journey, the 
change of air, or the waters wrought that effect, 
ſo it was that ſhe became perfectly well, and 
brought him the next year a fon, the only child 
they eyer had, tho [he was near . anne by 
her own computation. 

One may eaſily: imagine that . in their 
ſation, to whom fortune had been profuſe of her 
fayours, were exceſſively fond of a child born to 
them in- the decline of life, and who was to in- 
herit all their riches. They ſpared no pains for 
the preſervation of his health, or for his educa» 
tion; and when he arrived at twelve years of age, 
it was ſtrongly debated whether he ſhould be ſent 
to the univerſity, in order to qualify him for 
ſome learned profeſſion; or whether they ſhould 
content themſelves with having him taught his 
exerciſes, /the modern languages, and ſuch other 
accompliſhments as are thought moſt expedient 
for the ſervice of thoſe who are to be brought 
early into the world. His father, who was a man 
of great vivacity, determined in favour of the 
latter, having a ſecret intention to put him into 
the army, not without hopes of ſeeing him at 
e head of a regiment, and in the high Yoad 
to be a general offcer even before his death. 
But he did not open his whole ſcheme to his 
viſe, for. fear that her fondneſs for her 9 
might unluckily prove the means of ſpoiling his: 
fortune, of which he had formed in his own mind 
ſo ſtrong a notion, that he looked upon his ſon's: 
ariving at a high command in the army, as a 
un no leſs certain than his own e ſucs: 
ceſs in trade. e ee 1 * * 81 228 
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By that time he was ſietern, young le Brun 
was a compleat petit maitre in his underſtanding, 
acquiſitions and dreſs. He came to paſs a ſmall 
time at home, and being amply ſupplied with 
money by his mother, gave into all the fop- 
piſh af pleaſure propoſed by his com. 
panions) who were alſo in à great meaſure his 


Matterers, becauſe he bore the beſt part of their 


expences. Am other 'ingenious- frolicks, 
he took it into his to make love to his mo- 
ther's companion, a- maiden turned of thirty, 
whoſe name was Rivella. She was, though ven 
artful, weak enough to think him in earneſt, in 
conſequence of which, ſhe wrote him chte or 
four prudiſh letters, which ſerved him and hi 


acquaintance to laugh at, This coming to Ni- 


vella/s ear, ſne came one morning into his cham- 
ber before he was dreſſed, and told him, if he 
did not deliver her back her letters, ſhe would 


acquaint his father-with certain- affairs, he was by 


no means willing ſhould come to his know- 
lodge; and thus ſhe diſentangled -herfelf from 
an {intrigue that afterwards ee wer young ad- 
venturer no ſmall diſquiet. 

The next year le Neun was font 4 to abe the 
tour of Europe, under the care of a Swiſs officer, 
whorhad been a captain in the Duteh ſerviee, 


had,, ſome learning, tolerable good ſenſe, but 


fromthe ill uſage he had met with in the woll, 

ofoa ſplenetic diſpoſition. His pupil and he qua 
relled the firſt week, and differed more or leß 

every day for the firſt twelvemonth they were 


together. It was however to this man he owed 


the figure he afterwards made in the world; for 
is - tutor's/ deficiencies were very conſi- 
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travels, In a ſhort M after this, the 
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le Brun, they had a pretty good effect. The 


captain was in hopes of an ample recompence for 
all his trouble, in caſe le Brun at his return an- 
ſwered his father's expectations, to which he 
honeſtly bent all his endeavours, and by degrees 
wore off a little of his levity, and forced upon 
him a ſhare of knowledge, he had otherwiſe 
never poſſeſſed, The youth had parts, ſeveral 
good qualities, and naturally but few vices. Va- 
nity was his predominant folly ; he had a 
ſtrange deſire of excelling in every thing, and a 
age ful talent of | impoſing that excellence 
which he aſſumed upon all who were not per- 
fectly verſed in thoſe things, in which he wy 
tended to excel. He had a genteel perſon, an 
eaſy air, a fluent expreſſion, a natural fund of 
complacency, and knew how to part with his 
money without being profuſe, As he wanted a 
liberal education, it was impoſſible for him to 
become truly knowing; but by the help of a 
ſtrong memory, and a dextrous diſplay of what 
little he knew, he paſſed upon the generality of 
the world for a young man of univerſal en 
rence and ſurpriſing abilities. 

Such was the real character of le hn — 
he returned home, where he found his moths 
dead and his father inconſolable. The old man, 
who had left off trade ſor ſome time, was 
ſatisfied with the care the captain had taken of 
his ſon, who' was indeed quite another creature 
than when he fell into his hands; and therefore high 
ly deſerved the reward of two thouſand crowns, 
which old le Brun gave him for his trouble, as 
well as the ſam of two hundred piſtoles that re- 
mained of the money remitted to, the ker 

to 
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relieve his melancholy; for what other purpoſe 
could a man have who was near ſeventy ? 
thought proper to eſpouſe Rivella, which was 
managed with ſo much ſecrecy, that the young 
ſpark had not the leaſt notice of it, till ſhe was 
intituled to call him fon. This no doubt nettled 
him not a little, but having ſpent a full year in 


Italy, he had acquired a reaſonable ſtock of diſſi- 
mulation, which enabled him to preſerve appear- 


ances tolerably well. Rivella, who derived from 
nature more than he had attained by art, man- 
aged with like addreſs, and perſuading his fa- 
ther, that ſo accompliſhed a perſon only loſt his 
time at home, he was, to the amazement of his 
friends, fent over to France, and a commiſſion 


- procured for him in the army, which marſhal 


Catinat then commanded in Italy, where he 


ſignalized his courage upon ſeveral public occa- 


fions, and fought two or three duels with men, 
who were as vain of their birth as young le Brun 


was of his accompliſhments ; which with a na- 


tural contempt for each other, made them al- 
ways quarrelſome. _ IG „ ben 
But though he wanted not ſome powerful pro- 
tectors, yet his ſituation was very unpleaſant in 
the army ; where his being of no family, the 
ſon of a refugee, and affecting to live in a man- 
ner much ſuperior to thoſe of his rank, raiſed 
him abundance of enemies; he would | gladly 
have refigned his commiſſion, but was afraid of 
incurring his father's diſpleaſure, and not with- 
out reaſon apprehenſive of Rivella's influence. 
his cunning woman held a correſpondence with 
an officer in the ſame regiment, who in the 
name of another perſon of much better cha- 


father, 


rafter, wrote ſuch letters concerning him to his 
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father, as induced him to think of altering his 
will, and of leaving his ſon only an annuity, being 
perſuaded that his diſſolute behaviour and ex- 
travagance, which however were very unjuſt 
imputations, would bring him to want bread. 
It happened very luckily for young le Brun, 
that having in a certain affair of conſequence 
occaſion to make uſe of the gentleman, whoſe 
name had been employed in this feigned correſ- 
pondence, he wrote his father a long letter, in 
which there were very high commendations of 
the young man. This letter was conveyed in 
the pacquet of a foreign miniſter, who delivered 
it with his own hand toold le Brun ; and ſhewing 
him at the ſame time another letter from that 
gentleman to himſelf, he was ſo much amazed 
at the diſcovery of this vile contrivance, that he 
was taken ill in his chariot, and very near dying 
when he came home. The firſt thing he did 
was to fend for an old friend of his, to whom 
he delivered this epiſtle, gave him a ſhort ſtate 
of the caſe, and defired him, if it. was ever in 
his power, to make it known to his ſon. This 
was the laſt a& of his life, for a few minutes 
after he became ſpeechleſs and died the next 
morning. 7 
| Rivella attempted to diſpute the validity of his 
will, though by that ſhe was to have the third: 
part of his eftate ; and actually produced the 
draught of another, drawn by his own hand. 
But his friend being ſteady to his truſt, and di- 
vulging the affair of the letter, Rivella was glad 
to ſubmit, and to accept of what was much 
more than ſhe deſerved. The ſame perſon be- 
Ing extremely well acquainted with the old gen- 
tleman's affairs, and having received full power 
| © from 
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from young le Brun, quickly remitted him the 
beſt part of his ſhare of his father's fortune, to 
the amount of two hundred thouſand crowns ; 
in return for which le Brun, by the dint of in- 
tereſt and money, procured leave to reſign his 
commiſſion to the younger brother of his truſ- 
tee, who, though he had ſerved long, and way 
a man of real merit, would in all probability 
never have obtained it, had it not been for this 
fortunate accident. | | | 
As he had now quitted the army with the title 
of colonel, to which that of lieutenant is very ſel- 
dom added; and as he was maſter of ſo large a 
ſum of money, hedetermined to think no more of 
a military life, He diſpoſed therefore of his 
equipage -and returned to Lyons, where he was 
extremely well received in the politeſt aſſemblies, 
and treated by every body with all the reſpect 
he could deſire. The pleaſure and amuſements 
of that charming place, ſuited extremely well 
with his diſpoſition, and he had no thoughts of 
leaving it, till the iſſue of an odd adventure 
made it expedient for him to remove; though a 
perſon of a different temper would probably have 
taken other meaſures. vt SDS | 
There was a lady here, who though ſhe af. 
fefted to live concealed, was reputed to be a 
perſon of very great quality, as ſhe was certainly 
of diſtinguiſhed beauty and extraordinary abili- 
ties. The rumours that prevailed concerning 
her made colonel le Brun extremely deſirous of 
being introduced to her ; and as he had a very 
fertile imagination, and was exceedingly liberal 
on ſuch occaſions, it was not long before he 
ſucceeded in his deſign. His expectations were 


ery high; and what ſeldom happens, they * 
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not at all diſappointed; he found her amiable, 
and at the ſame time more ſenſible than ſhe had 
been repreſented; ſo that at the very firſt inter- 
view he conceived a very high eſteem for her, 
mixed with a degree of tenderneſs, though ſhe 
was five or ſix years older than himſelf, The 
lady on her ſide received him with peculiar ci- 
riity, and told him, when he took his leave, 
that ſhe ſhould be very well pleaſed, if while 
they both remained at Lyons, he would now 
of then favour her with his viſits, which 'he 
very politely promiſed, and very punctually kept 
his word, as uſually happens when men's inclina- 
tions and engagements; go together. 

It was not long before ſhe affected to make 
bim her confident, ſhe told him that ſhe was of 
one of the firſt houſes of the empire; and that 
having been ill treated by her neareſt relations, 
ſhe. had an intention of going to Turin, which 
ſhe had been obliged to poſtpone on account of 
the then ſituation of public - affairs, Her beha- 
viour was in every reſpect ſuitable to her rank ; 
her converſation was lively and agreeable, and 
ſhe had ſuch a fund of ſecret hiſtory of perſons 
of the firft diſtinction, as highly delighted the 
colonel, who had a particular-liking to things of 
that kind. She artfully contrived to remove all 
ſeruples as to her veracity, by ſhewing him 
many private letters and papers, in reſpe& to the 
lignatures of which he could not be eaſily de- 
ceived. In ſhort, he thought himſelf the hap- 
pieſt man in the world, though his reſpe& re- 
ſtrained him from making any overtures to her; 
but in- return for her confiderice, he let her 
know that he was not a needy adventurer, but a 
perſon. of a large fortune, which was altogether 
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unneceſſary, as her views were wholly on his 
perſon, . 

After ſome weeks had paſſed in this manner, 
the lady began to abate a little of her reſerve, 
and the colonel, though with all imaginable 
marks of deference, intimated how great an im- 
preſſion ſhe had made upon his heart. But as 
they had very different deſigns things went on 
but ſlowly: le Brun was vain and ambitious, 
had formed to bimſelf ſtrange ſchemes, and was 
very near being the dupe of his own pride. But 
the lady furniſhed him inadvertently with the 
means of eſcaping out of the ſnare. She de- 
fired him to procure a paſs, from the duke of 
Vendoſme ; which he eaſily obtained, and was 
delivered him by that prince's ſecretary, who 
took Lyons in his way to Paris. As he was in- 
timately acquainted with the colonel, he rallied 
him a little, upon his being ſo well with ſo 
fine a woman; le Brun, who perceived that 
he' was acquainted with her hiſtory, reſolved to 
leave no ſtone unturned to be well acquainted 
with it likewiſe ; and knowing that this gentle- 
man loved good cheer, made him a moſt mag: 
nificent ſupper, and drank pretty hard, which 
he could very well bear, though he was not in- 
clined to ſuch debauch. 15 t 

When he ſaw his friend began to be elevated, 
he introduced the ſubject, which was the great 
object of his attention. Bleſs me, cried the 
6 ſecretary, can there be any thing a ſecret to 
«© you, that regards the counteſs ?** I know, 
% anſwered the colonel, that ſhe is of ſuch a 
& family.. True, my friend, returned the 
c ſecretary, and you know, I ſuppoſe, that ſhe 


„ does no great honour to it.“ This n 
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le Brun, but he kept his countenance, and with 
the help of another bottle, extracted a ſcene of 
intrigues more numerous than all the lady had 
told him. This effeQtually cured him of his 
paſſion, which aroſe chiefly from his aſpiring 
hopes of making a figure in the world, through 
the aſſiſtance of a woman of ſuch high birth, 
and who had ſuch conſiderable conneCtions. 
Diſcerning therefore that theſe were all viſions, 
and deſpiſing himſelf for being ſuch a fool as to 
be fo long miſtaken in reference to her real cha- 
rater, he reſolved to ſend the paſs in a reſpect- 
ful letter ; in which he intimated, that an affair 
of great importance obliged him to ſet out poſt 
for Paris, as he actually did the next day, under 
great diſcompoſure of mind, and much worſe 
ſatisfied with himſelf than he had ever been. 
On his arrival in that great city, he ſoon ſell 
into good company, and as he made a figure, 
and was known to have a good fortune, he found 
himſelf ſpeedily ſurrounded by a number of peo- 
ple, who called themſelves his friends. He 
ſpent his time very agreeably, was well received 
by the ladies, and had free acceſs to ſome of 
the greateſt families, where he was conſidered 
as a man of pleaſure and expence, though nei- 
ther of them was much his turn. He was in- 
deed of ſo inconſtant and deſultory a temper, 
that thoſe who knew him beſt, were at a loſs 
how to deſcribe him. Sometimes he confined 
himſelf to his cabinet, and applied himſelf ſtu- 
diouſly to modern hiſtory, in which he was well 
read, He had a taſte for muſic, painting and 
poetry : he would now and then play in public 
places, and always with ſucceſs, though he had 
no great ſkill, and not a grain of art. It was 
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for this, however, that he was moſt remarkable; 
for whenever he won money of the ladies, he 
was ſure to make them preſents ſoon after, to a 
greater value; which proceeded from a diſin- 
tereſted generoſity, fince he embarked in few or 
no intrigues, more eſpecially after the affair at 
Lyons, which ran e N in his head, and 
| og him an unaccountable diffidence of the 
At laſt, however, he was caught; for going 
to dine one day at the houfe of a counſellor of 
the parliament of Paris, he faw there a niece of 
this gentleman, who was about eighteen, ex- 
quiſitely beautiful, and modeſt to a fault, with 
whom he fell paſſionately in love. He took 
Pains however to be thoroughly informed, as to 
the lady's family and education, with which be- 
ing entirely ſatisfied, he did not much trouble 
himſelf about her fortune, though that too was 
far from being ſmall, He apphed himfelf to her 
uncle, and his propoſitions were well received; 
the young lady, at the inſtance of her relations, 
admitted of his addreſſes: but though he wa 
very aſſiduous in his viſits, yet he was far from 
being precipitate in the marriage treaty, which 
was at Jaſt concluded, under the firm perſuaſion 
that he had found the woman in the world, who 
was deſtined to make him happy. The beauty 
of her perſon did not affect him ſo much as the 
endowments of her mind; ſhe had, or at leaſt 
he thought ſo, good "ſenſe, a lively wit, and a 
ſerenity of temper, which he. flattered himfelf 
would laſt for ever. f | 

He was of the ſame opinion for about fifteen 
months after they were married, during which 
they were the fondeſt couple in the world. But 
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our curious impertinent, taking it into his head 
to be more than ordinarily Seife ſome ladies of 
diſtinction, who were not thought veſtals, his 
wife grew jealous; in which at firſt he had a 
ſecret pleaſure, but it did not continue long. 
He thought ſhe would have given herſelf up to 
ſpleen, melancholy, and a ſilent diſquiet; out 
of which he very kindly reſolved to deliver her, 
when he had made a proper trial of her tender- 
neſs. But his lady's jealouſy took another turn 
for though ſhe at firſt gently admoniſked him, 
yet finding that had no effect, ſhe grew quickly a 
downright fury ; and his houſe, from being the 
ſeat of the loves and graces, became a ſcene of 
diſcord and confuſion ; ſhe treated him with 
continual reproaches, threatened the ladies ſhe 
ſuſpected, and himſelf with vengeance ; burnt 
her laces, deſtroyed the furniture, and made it 
impoſſible for him to ſuffer a friend to enter his 
houſe. Poor le Brun was at his wits end, for at 
the bottom he loved her the better for all this 
fame and violence; and at laft, by the help of 
aſſurances, proteſtations, promiſes, ſubmiſſions, 
and attonements, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, and things were once more ſet right; 
the huſband being fully convinced of his falſe 
politicks, and the lady reduced to her uſual 
frame of mind. | | 
Immediately after this reconciliation, our 
whimfical couple were as fond as when they 
were firſt married ; le Brun hardly appeared any 
where in company; his wife was as ſeldom ſeen, 
and both were in a manner perſuaded they were 
made for each other; that the world was not 
worthy of their notice, much leſs deſeryed to 
be made acquainted In their happineſs, ” 
t 
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this ſecond ſleep did not laſt near ſo long as the 
former. After they were eſpouſed, the lady de- 
fired only her huſband's affection in return for 
her own; ſhe now expected obedience likewiſe, 
There had been a diſpute, ſhe had prevailed, and 
as is natural in ſmall quarrels as well as great, 
the vanquiſhed muſt ſuffer. Colonel le Brun 
bore this at firſt with a good grace, and grati- 
fed his wife's whims in their full extent, as faſt 
as they roſe, and as often as they changed, 
Sometimes jewels and fine cloaths, ſometimes 
paintings, . cabinets and tapeſtry hangings ; ſome- 
times great dinners and numerous aſſemblies, 
and magnificent balls in town ; ſometimes exotic 
plants, extenſive gardens and magnificent pa- 
vilions in the country; ſometimes ' coaches, 
horſes, ſervants and travelling equipage, were 
her ſupreme joy. Through all theſe roads he 
paſſed, though with ſome unneaſineſs and fa- 
tigue. 

At length ſhe touched the ſtring that totally 
diſcompoſed their harmony; ſhe was grown 
giddy with this ſcene of ſubmiſſion, and thought 
ihe might trample on a tenderneſs that had in 
ſo many inſtances converted a maſter into a 
ſlave. In ſhort, ſhe turned coquette, though 
ſhe had nothing bad in her inclinations ; and if 
le Brun could have borne it, and borne it with 
indifference, it might have produced a revolution 
in his favour ; but he grew thoughtful and me- 
lancholy, and at laft ſo angry, that he locked up 
his wife ; upon this ſhe relapſed into fury and re- 
ſentment. Her relations propoſed a ſeparation, 
le Brun came into it readily, and having ſet- 
tled upon her two thouſand crowns a year, re- 
tired into Switzerland, having contracted in his 

3 7 : own 
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own mind a ſettled averſion to the ſex, which 
he covered with an exterior behaviour, that was 
perfectly civil and polite. His lady however 
was the victim of her own conduct, for though 
at firſt ſhe triumphed in her independence, yet 
ſhe ſoon grew ſick of it, ſunk under the domi- 
nion of her relations, and finding this far leſs 
gentle than that which ſhe had thrown off, ſhe 
fell into a chagrin, which in the ſpace of two 
vears wore out her life, | 

As le Brun was now entirely his own maſter, 
he ſet up for a kind of philoſopher, lived hoſpi- 
tably, kept a great number of ſervants, treated 
every body about him with gentleneſs and gene- 
roſity, and attracted by this means univerſal eſteem. 
He thought himſelf wiſe, and was really thought 
ſo by others, not without a great colour of rea- 
ſon, ſince he had abandoned moſt of his follies, 
only the reigning love of vanity {till prevailed ; 
and what he took for a ſpirit of benevolence, 
was at the bottom but a paſſion for applauſe, 
He purchaſed a conſiderable eſtate, improved an 
old houſe that was upon it, into a convenient as 
well as handſome dwelling ; laid out fine gar- 
dens, and had a great reſort of company; all 
this without prejudice to his fortune ; for he ei- 
ther inherited or acquired a talent of ceconomy, 


that kept him from leſſening, though he had no 


defire to increaſe his riches, | 
He was at this time turned of forty ; but as 
he was naturally very temperate, and took a 
great deal of care of his health ; his perſon was 
very agreeable, and he had till the air of a 
young man. His acquaintance lay alſo chiefly 
amongſt thoſe who were leſs advanced in years 


than himſelf; amongſt whom he had the art of 


paſſing 
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paſſing for a man of great knowledge and expe- 
rience, and was continually reading to them a 
kind of lectures on the ſcience of living in the 
world, of which, as of all other ſciences, he had 
but a very ſuperficial tinture. Yet as his no- 
tions, tho' not deep, could not be called bad, fo 
wiſer perſons than he would frequently com- 
mend them, which contributed not a little to the 
general reſpect paid him, in which he placed his 
ſupreme felicity ; and when he was farrounded 
by a crowd of his pupils, all liſtening attentively 
to his dictates, he looked upon himſelf as a firſt 
rate ſage, who had raiſed a kind of new empire 
by a dint of a ſuperior underſtanding. This ſa- 
tisfaction, which troubled nobody, but on the 
contrary, by keeping him in humour with him- 
ſelf, was the ſource of a beneficence equally 
laudable and extenſive, he might have enjoyed 
for many years, if an accident, arifing entirely 
from his generolity, and which it was impoſſible 
for him, or even for a perſon of much greater 
capacity to have foreſeen, had not cut ſhort the 
thread of his days, long before the time that 
ſeemed to be allotted for him by nature. 
Amongſt the number of le Brun's pupils, there 
was one who was diſtinguiſhed as a kind of fa- 
vourite ; he was called Florio, and was really 
a young gentleman of great merit. His father 
was a perſon of diſtinction and of great probity, 
after which it will not appear ſtrange to add, that 
he had a very ſmall eſtate. There lived near 
him e een nobleman, whom the horrors of 
war had driven out of the Dutchy of Milan, a 
man of high birth, well allied, and who had 
brought with him into Switzerland a conſiderable 
fortune. He had an only daughter, whoſe name 
| | Was 
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was Roxana. about the age of ſeventeen, a ma- 
jeſtick beauty, who took pleaſure in the number 
of her admirers, and who, like many of her coun- 
trywomen, was of an amorous diſpoſition, and 
poſſeſſed in a 2 degree a ſpirit of ſubtilty 
and intrigue. ith this fair one Florio was 
deſperately in love, he could not, indeed he did 
not intend to conceal it from le Brun, who at 
his requeſt made ſeveral great entertainments ſor 
the Italian Count and his lovely daughter, to- 
wards whom he behaved upon ſuch occaſions as 
became him, with all the deference and politeneſs 
poſſible. Florio did not leave the lady ignorant 
of the motives to theſe ſpectacles, which how- 
ever ſhe fancied that ſhe underſtood much bet- 
ter than he. To ſee and not to feel the effects 
of her charms was a thing ſhe could not com- 
prehend ; beſides, the behaviour of colonel le 
Brun fortified her in her miſtake; the reputation 
he had acquired of being a man of great abili - 
ties, would not ſuffer her to doubt, that under 
pretence of gratifying Florio's paſſion, he in 
reality made it barely ſubſervient to his on. 
Thus the vanity of le Brun miſled that of Rox- 
ana into a train of miſrepreſentations, from which 
it was impoffible for her to be undeceived. 

The credit which Florio's father had in the 
government was of ſo great uſe to the Italian 
count, that the propoſal of a match between 
their children was diſagreeable to him only in 
the circumſtance of fortune. He took occaſion 
to mention this to colonel le Brun, who an- 
ſwered him by a warm and candid diſcourſe of 
the young man's merit, and of the little need 
there was of immenſe riches to make people 
happy in a country where the conveniences - 
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life were eaſily acquired, and where frugality 
was not at all diſhonourable. This made no 
great impreſſion upon the count, and le Brun 
ſaw with infinite concern that his favourite was 
like to. loſe his miſtreſs for want of a fortune, 
To prevent this he took a reſolution as fingular 
as it was generous, he made a preſent to Florio 
of the houſe and eſtate which he had purchaſed, 
and which with the improvements he had made 
ſtood him in more than forty thouſand crowns, 
All the world applauded ſo noble an action, the 
marriage was celebrated at the colonel's caſtle, 
of which a few days after he left the young 
couple in full poſſeſſion, removing to another 
houſe of his that he had juſt bought, and where 
he propoſed to amuſe himſelf with rendering it 
fit for his reception and that of his friends, which 
however was a deſign that he did not live to ac- 
compliſh. 8 | | 
Florio was now the happieſt man in the world, 
and Roxana, if ſhe had been a better woman, 
might have been as happy too. But this act of 
the colonel's generoſity did not appear to her in 
the ſame light that it did to others. Inſtead of 
being a mark of the ſincerity of his friendſhip 
for her huſband, ſhe regarded it as an acquiſi- 
tion made by her beauty, and in this light it 
made an impreſſion, but a very bad one, upon her 
mind. The colonel vilited them ſometimes, and 
as he was received with honeſt gratitude by Flo- 
rio, ſo he met with a diſloyal kindneſs from his 
wife. His own coldneſs hindered him from per- 
2 ac firſt, but by degrees it became viſi- 
ble. He took an opportunity one evening in the 
garden to lead her into an obſcure arbour, and 
when ſhe expected a declaration of love, he on 
| | wit 
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with a firm, tho' not a loud voice, Roxana, 
« my friendſhip has procured you a good huſ- 
band, if for this you think yourſelf obliged 
« to me, make him a good wife.” He had no 
ſooner ſaid this, than he quitted the place im- 
mediately and rejoined the compan x. 
The lady remained ſome ſpace where ſhe was 
to recover her temper, which when ſhe had ef- 
fected ſhe likewiſe returned, and ſpent ſome 
hours with them as eaſy and as chearfully as if 
ſhe had not taken the leaſt offence. But whe? 
ther le Brun had by this time really acquired 
ſome inſight into human nature, whether he con- 
trated an averſion to her from her behaviour, or 
whether he had ſome ſecret preſage in his mind 
of his misfortune, he from that time forbore his 
viſits ; and that this might be the leſs diſcernible; 
he hardly ever went to any other gentleman's 
houſe. But Florio- went often to his, and would 
ſometimes ſpend the whole day there, notwith- 
ſtanding le Brun's remonſtrances, that having 
now a wife he ſhould not be fo often or ſo long 
from home; which was a doctrine Florio readily 
adhered to in every other caſe, but here he thought 
that friendſhip and gratitude might at leaſt ex- 
cuſe, if not juſtify a different conduct, 
On the anniverſary of their wedding, Florio 
and Roxana invited their family and acquain- 
tance, and the latter artfully engaged her huſ- 
band's father to bring le Brun. The colonel at 
firſt excuſed himſelf as going little abroad, but 
reflecting that the world might poſſibly think he 
repented of what he had done for his friend, he 
immediately ordered his coach. The day was 
ſpent with all the elegant magnificence, which ſuch 
a ſolemnity required; the evening in mirth and 
jv freedom, 
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freedom, when le Brun retiring to a Venetian 
window, Roxana followed him and whiſpered 
ſoftly in his ear, I have not forgot your grave 
« advice.” He turned about haſtily, and ſaw 
that ſhe was talking to her huſband, with which 
be was very well pleaſed, and began to: flatter 
himſelf all things would go well. The ſupper 
and ball being over, he found it too late to re- 


turn home, and therefore made no ſcruple of. 


accepting an apartment in a houſe that had been 
once his, and taking leave of the company be. 
veen twelve and one, his own ſervant attended 
to bed. & n 1412 | 
He waken d about gay break. with violent 
gripin in the ſtomach. He called his ſervant 
who near him, but without receiving any 
anſwer ; he grew worſe, and was apprehenſive 
that he ſhould have died alone, when his man 
entered the room, who no ſooner lodked. -upot 
his maſter's face, but be cried out with grief 
and aſtoniſhment, alas, Sir, are you in ttbe 
* ſame condition Le Brun had juſt ſtrength 
to aſk him what he meant, and was in- 
. at the point of death, 
and that the phyſician, who had bern ſent for, 
thought he was poiſoned. He is then likely 
9 ty know m | die ” aid le Brun faintly, 
The ſervant called for aſſiſtance, and the colonel 


being — relieved by proper — 


removed to his own houſe, where he languiſhe 
about ſix weeks. Florio's youth and exce 
conſtitution ſaved him. 

He was with his friend in his laſt moments, 
who gave bim a great deal of ſound advice. 
66 1 never knew the world, ſaid he, till now that 
„Lam a going out of it. Let . 
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«4 be a warning to you, be aſſured that in this | 
„life there is nothing that can make a man 
% happy. That muſt depend upon the frame 
© of his own mind, and his placing his hopes 
„ upon the next. Be a good huſband to your 
% wife.”” That ſhe may have an i 
of poiſoning me again, faid Florio. ** I did 
not know, returned le Brun, that you were 
“ convinced of that; yes, faid he, and that ſhe 
has brought you into this condition. I ö for- 
give her, added the colonel, and deſire you 
* would do ſo too; as to any precautions yon 
may think neceſſary for your ſafety, I am no 
« judge of them. Adieu ! I willingly did you 
all the good I-could, and was innosently the 
* cauſe oſ your misfortune and my own. Adieu 
« Florio, once more, adieu.“ He left by his 
will ſeveral handfome legacies to his friends, and 
the bulk of his eſtate to charitable uſes. As for 
adviſing her to retire to a convent, here it is 
v be hoped ſhe learned another ſpirit than that of 
1eance, and died better than ſhe lived. 7 
here I had this ſtory all is referred to-def> 
tiny, and it is very judiciouſly obſerved, that 
from his youth to his grave, the fair ſex were 
ever fatal to le Brun. But ought we not ra- 
ther to ſay his own folly and imprudence made 
them ſo? and what is there in nature ſo good a8 
1 be perverted ? I am not ignorant of the 
jectures that have been framed from my own 
behaviour, but I know that I am innocent. A 
man who has .an averſion for the ſex is a fool 
and a monſter ; a man who loves the ſex indiſ- 
criminately, or in other words, a man of mo- 


dern gallantry, is a coxcomb. There is a de- 
| cency, 
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cency, a civility, a complacency due to the ladies; 
but when this is exceeded without any meaning, 
it is frequently attended with conſequences fatal, 
tho' unforeſeen. Theſe are ſincerely my fenti- 
ments upon a very delicate ſubject. I have 
thought of it very often, and very ſeriouſly, be: 
ing perſuaded, that women are born to make men 
happy or miſer able he but 

But theſe, and indeed moſt other errors ſpring, 
from the wrong turn of inodern education, in 
which, if I miſtake not much, we lay too great 
a ſtreſs on trifles, and hardly think at all, of things 
that are very eſſential. It might be right to ba- 
niſh logick from the ſchools, but fure- a young 
man ought to be taught to uſe his reaſon, and 
to diſtinguiſh between the importance of great 
qualities, and the accidental advantages that 
ſpring from what are ſtiled genteel accompliſh- 
ments. The former are by all means to be ob- 
tained, tho? the latter ought not to be neglected. 
But to fancy that what young people are now 
commonly taught will carry them through the 
world, either without or with a fortune, is not 
either conſiſtent with reaſon, or confirmed by ex- 
perience, and therefore thoſe who fail are to be 
pitied, and thoſe who ſucceed are to be admired; 
ſince more is to be aſcribed to their parts than 
to the diligence of their maſters, who frequently 
teach them what muſt be dangerous, if not un- 
der the direction of ſenſe, and never at- 
tempt to teach them that, indeed are ſeldom able 
to teach it them. My verſe will perhaps explain 
this better, or at leaſt more agreeably than my 
proſe. 4 | | | 
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I. 


High 1ais'd in air, and floating on the wind, 
The ſchoolboy's kite with fleady motion flies; 
Safe in a length of train that 2 behind, 
To aid its paſſage through the yielding ſkies, 
And falls like Phaeton, if that unties. 
Hence be this maxim grav'd upon the heart, 
(Since trivial fights, maynoble thoughts impart) 
£v'n childiſh ſports, require a kind of art, 


TS 
To delve the ground, the ſpringing hedge to raiſe, 
To guide the plow, to thraſh the yellow grain ; 
To rule the herds that oer the commons graze, 
Whatever ſtrength requires or leads to gain, 
Tho” done by ſordid clown or homely ſiuain, 
Some prudence ſhews, in thoſe who it fulfill, 
A mind directing, an obedient will, -wſf 
For ev'ry calling, needs a ſort of ſtill. 


III. 


* 


Paft childiſb plays, and free from vulgar cares, 
Shall wwe then truſt the bark of life to chance, 
Or aids it much in mankind's great affairs, 
To ride, or fence, to ſing, or play or dance, 
To ſpeak the tongues of Italy or France © 
Now blown with hope, and now verſet with 
fear, a 
Floating each tide, with ev'ry wind to veer 1 
gh pus ſeeks, who learns not how to 
er. | 
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I find, ſaid Sir Lawrence, that appearances are 
very deceitful in this world, I always knew that 
Courtly had wit and breeding, but I never took 
him for a philoſopher before. There are many 
ways, Sir, added Mr. Penfive, of coming at 
what you call philoſophy or uſeful knowledge, 
ſome collect it from books, and others from the 
world ; the former ſerves beſt for ſhew, but the 
latter is eaſieſt reduced to practice. In that you 
are certainly right, returned Courtly, but as a 
trader is like to make a better fortune who be- 
gins the world with a competent ſtock, than he 
who with equal parts ſets out with never a ſhil- 
ling; ſo a young man, who is well inſtructed and 
accuſtomed to act upon right principles, will make 
a much better figure, and fall into fewer difh- 
culties, than he who picks up his notions by de- 
grees, and attains good qualities by having felt 
the ill effects of vicious: habits. What ſay you 
to this doctrine, Mr. Beaumont, for I know that 
theſe points have been long the objects of your 
ſtudy ? I ſay, replied Beaumont, that the mo- 
dern diſtinction between taſte and knowledge is 
ill founded, ſince the former is always the con- 
ſequence of the latter ; I know, and am ſenſible, 
that it is a good thing to be polite, but I am con- 
vinced that it is a better to be honeſt; and tho', 
as you rightly obſerved, good breeding is a thing 
not to be neglected, yet without good ſenſe it is 
hardly to be attained, and with it it comes of 
courſe; for in all my acquaintance: with the 
world, I hardly ever knew a blockhead that was 
well bred, or a coxcomb that ever came to much 
with all his breeding; your ſtory of le Brun is 
very good, but your reflectiona upon it are ex- 
cellent. Vet after all we are not the proper 

n : judges, 
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judges, let us appeal to a higher tribunal, what 
lay the ladies ? | 
We are more obliged, ſaid lady Conſtantia, to 
captain Courtly for his remarks than for his per- 
formance ; he found it a ſatire upon our ſex, and 
he has made it a panegyrick. Say rather, Madam, 
added Mrs. Anguiſh, that like a courteous 
Knight he has reſcued us from the injuries of- 
fered to us by thoſe who are commonly the au- 
thors of our faults and. follies. Moſt men ſpeak 
of the ſex as they have been uſed by particular 
women, and as he has judiciquſly obſerved, when 
cloſely examined, the uſage they meet with 
ſprings from themſelves, and they infuſe by their 
own behaviour the very foibles that they cenſure. 
For my part, ſaid Caliſta, I have not yet ſeen 
enough to form a right judgment of many things 
that 7 heard; and as for me, added, Miſs 
Charlotte, all I can collect of the French lady 
is, that ſhe was a giddy fool, and his lovely Ita- 
lian a wieked woman, characters it behoves us 
to ſhun, and therefore I am very well pleaſed 
that they have been brought to our view. Ship- 
wrecks make fine pictures, and I believe to con- 
template them ſteadily, would be a fit remed 
for a roving inclination. Very prettily ſaid, 
young lady, anſwered Beaumont, and I do not 
at all doubt that the ſame ſpirit will appear in to 
morrow night's entertainment, for which that 
jou may be the better diſpoſed, let us not keep 
you from your ret. 
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O R, | 
The Adventures of 
FREDERICK and EUGEN IA. 


A FLEMISEH HISTORx. 


FP child, l be, there. needs. little 
1 ceremony between us upon this, or 
indeed upon moſt other occaſions. I am only 
ſorry that having been hitherto. ſo well di- 
verted, you come with a diſadvantage of having 


expectation ſo highly raiſed, that what might 


otherwiſe produce approbation; may. now with 
difficulty procure pardon. I do not ſpeak to diſ- 
courage you, Caliſta has performed like a he- 
roine, perhaps you have been likewiſe a hard 
ſtudent, and this taſk not ſo difficult as I appre- 
hended. Whatever the iſſue may be, we are 


prepared to hear you, and if to have candid, and 


even 


* 
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eren favourable judges can give ſpirit to a firſt 
eſſay, I believe you need not deſpair. 

I am very ſenſible, Madam, ſaid Charlotte, 
paying her reſpects firſt to her mother, and then 
to the company, of the truth of your obſervation, 
which is a much better apology for me than I 
could have made for myſelf, e relation that 
have choſen is not illuſtrious in its circum- 
fances, or heightened by ſurprizing events, it is 
ſinple and natural, or at leaſt ſo it appears to 
me, and contains nothing beyond what we ſee 
moſt every day happen in private life; what 
chiefly determined me to think that it might not 
tfpleaſe you, or the reſt of my friends preſent, | 
is that it ſeems to illuſtrate this maxim 


Virtue, once rooted, will through life appear. 


In the famous city of Antwerp, there lived 
an ancient maiden lady whoſe name was Melu- 
ina, very nobly deſcended, and allied to many 
of the beſt families in the Low Countries. . She 
had the reputation of being truly pious, as well 
s ſeverely virtuous, and which was infinitely 
better, this reputation was built upon the ſolid 
bais of truth. She kept always in her family 
ſome young ladies, her relations, educated by her 
care, and improved by her example; and in the 
declining part of her life ſhe had five, all of il- 
luſtrious families, and amongſt theſe the youngeſt 
was the daughter of the Baron de Braquemont, 
whoſe excellent qualities rendered her the pecu- 
lar favourite of the good old lady. The name 
of this lovely perſon was Eugenia, her age about 
fourteen, her perſon tall and majeſtic, her coun- 
tenance inexpreſſibly pleaſing, and her behaviour 

Vol. I. H ; ſo 
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ſo affable and fo obliging, that ſhe was as much 
the darling of the whole family as the delight of 
Meluſina. | 
The next door neighbour was a Dutch mer- 
chant whoſe name was Speelman, he had mar- 
ried without the conſent of her family the ſiſter 
of a man of quality, a diſtant relation to Me- 
luſina, who entertained a ftrift friendſhip with 
the lady ſo long as ſhe lived, and for her fake 
entruſted her huſband with the principal ma- 
nagement of her affairs. He was a perſon of 
eat abilities, and of a moſt engaging conver- 
Laien, but what chiefly diſtinguiſhed him was, 
that candour and frankneſs which appeared in all 
his dealings, and which had raiſed ſo general an 
opinion of his probity, that notwithſtanding the 
perſecution excited againſt kim by his wife's fa- 
mily, and which did not ceaſe with her death, 
his credit was perfectly entire, tho' his fortune 
was far from being conſiderable. He lived with 
great frugality, every thing about him was plain 
and neat, and a ſpacious garden, which was the 
principal amuſement of his leiſure hours, was the 
ſingle inſtance of his having a taſte for magnih- 


ce. | 
This indeed was a kind of little paradiſe, for 
the ſeveral quarters of it were laid out in different 
manners, and in each quarter there was a little 
cabinet or pavilion in a different taſte, with fur- 
niture, books and pictures ſuitable to the ſtruc- 
ture, one repreſenting the cottage of a Flemiſh 
peaſant, in which were all kind of landſkips and 
country ſports, with treatiſes of huſbandry and 
country affairs in all languages. In the parterre 
ſtood the temple of Flora, and on each of the 
twelve pannels were repreſented the product 2 
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the month in full lower. On one fide of the 
temple there was a kind of iſle, which was in 


fa& the garden houſe, and the like on the other, 


in which were repoſited the authors who had 
treated of this ſcience. In that quarter which 
was beſt diſpoſed for fruit appeared the temple 
of Pomona with every thing ſuitable, and in the 
laſt, which was intended for exoticks, a temple 
twice as large as either of the others, which ap- 
peared to be conſecrated to Veſta, but was in 
truth a green houſe. As one fide of this quar- 
ter was bounded by the wall of Meluſina's gar- 
den, there was a door which gave free admiffion 
to that lady and her little family, whenever they 
thought fit to come and recreate themſelves in 
this charming place, and on ſuch occaſions they 
were attended by Mr. Speelman, and his only 
ſn Frederick, who was ſcarce fourteen, in the 
habit of gardiners, and who never failed to offer 
them the proper tributes of the ſeaſon. | 
This kind of diverſion, ſweet and innocent as 
it ſeemed, proved in the end fatal to the peace 
of both families. Frederick from the firſt mo- 
ment that he ſaw Eugenia, devoted himſelf in a 
peculiar manner to her ſervice. The faireſt and 
the ſweeteſt lowers were choſen for her noſe- 
gays, the richeſt fruits were preſented to her in 
baſkets of his own making, and his aſſiduity to 
pleaſe her was ſuch, that whenever ſhe viſited 
the garden, he had always ſome new and unex- 
pected preſent that claimed her acceptance; and 
if, as it ſometimes happened, Meluſina, to whom 
they were always carried, beſtowed them upon 
any other of the ladies, Frederick could not help 
ſhewing a kind of reluctance. His father was 
the firſt who perceived that the boy was really 
H 2 deeply 
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deeply in love before he knew what love was, 
and foreſeeing the conſequences of an ill placed 
paſſion, very prudently contrived to ſend him as 
often as he could out of the way; of which Me- 
luſina taking notice, and not ſuſpecting the cauſe, 
enquired after him, and to Frederick's great ſa- 
tisfaction commanded his attendance. 
In this manner about two years wore away, 
a ſpace more than ſufficient to root that incli- 
nation, which aroſe at firſt ſight ſo ſtrongly in 
the breaſt of Frederick, that it quite altered his 
diſpoſition; from being briſk, active, and inqui- 
ſitive, he grew uneaſy, ſtudious and penſive; and 
the garden, which had been formerly his amuſe- 
ment, became almoſt the ſole object of his 
thoughts, and took up the greateſt part of his 
time. His father ſaw it with great concern, and 
was for ſome time at a loſs how to proceed, He 
was unwilling to treat him roughly, or to explain 
to him how well he knew the cauſe, from an ap- 
2 that this might imprint it the more 
rongly in his mind; but ſeeing plainly that this 
would counter- act all his ſchemes, and render 
the youth utterly unfit for buſineſs, he ſent for 
him into his cloſet, and in the tendereſt manner 
poſſible laid before him the folly of his conduct, 
and the inconveniences that muſt inevitably at- 
tend it. | 
Poor Frederick confeſſed with bluſhes and 
tears that the charge was well founded, but 
pleaded that his fault was involuntary, and he 
believed unknown to all, but his father; that he 
__ never preſumed to ſay any thing to Eugenia 
that might give her even the moſt diſtant ſuſpi- 
cion of his flame, and that notwithſtanding he 
had fallen into this misfortune his obedience was 
entire, 
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entire, and he was ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to his father's injunctions. The good man was 
ſo much moved by the honeſty and frankneſs of 
the confeſſion, that he could not help embracing 
him tenderly, and then told him, that as bis cir- 
cumſtances were by no means ſuch as would 
enable him to form pretenſions to a lady of her 
birth and fortune, he propoſed to him a voyage 
to the Indies, where he had a brother in a very 
high poſt, by whoſe favour, joined to his own 
induſtry, he might in a few years become rich, 
and return home in a condition that might per- 
haps enable him to purſue his inclinations with 
ſucceſs. | 

His father in the latter part of his diſcourſe. 
meant very probably no more than to ſooth the 
young man's thoughts, till diſtance, -and a variety 
of new ſcenes, ſhould cure him of a diſtemper, 
that yields to no other remedy. Frederick heard 
him with attention, promiſed to conform in all 
things to what he expected, and of his own ac- 
cord conſented to retire out of the garden, when- 
ever Meluſina and her young wards came to 
viſit it; in all which he was very ſincere, and 
really believed that he could execute with the 
ſame facility that he promiſed. Experience how- 
ever taught him the contrary, and tho* at firſt 
he had once or twice the courage to quit the 
houſe immediately under pretence of buſineſs of 
importance, yet at other times he acted his part 
ſo aukwardly, that he could not diſſemble the 
Joy he felt, when Meluſina gently over-ruled his 
father, and inſiſted that Frederick ſhould be left 
to attend them. | 

But when the winter came on, and old Speek 
man began to make preparations for accompa- 
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nying his ſon to Holland, things came to a eri- 
ſis; Frederick behaved with all the alacrity that 
he could, and concealed with the utmoſt care the 
emotions created by the thoughts of his depar- 
ture. Old Speelman however thought proper 
to avoid fixing the time for their journey, and 
ave him notice of it only the evening before, 
telling him that all was ready, and he had no- 
thing to do but to give directions to have his 
own things packed up. Frederick made a great 
effort to conceal his ſurprize, and went about it 
_ inſtantly. In the midſt of the night however, 
the whole houſe was thrown into confuſion, the 
young man being attacked by ſo violent a fever, 
that his father was forced to lay aſide all thoughts 
of his journey, in order to take care of his life, 
He had all the aſſiſtance the ſkill of phyſicians 
could give, or the attention of a fond father 
could procure, At length the violence of the 
fever abated, but he ſtill continued in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, ſo that there ſcarce appeared 
any hopes of his recovery. 
It was not a little ſingular, that during the 
whole courſe of his illneſs, the young man never 
ſo much as mentioned the name of Eugenia, or 
in the moſt diſtant manner enquired of his fa- 
ther concerning Meluſina or her family. But 
this was however very far from deceiving a per- 
ſon ſo well acquainted with the world as that old 
gentleman was, who therefore of his own ac- 
cord told him, that Meluſina ſent conſtantly 
twice a day to enquire how he did, and that ſhe 
would bring the young ladies to divert him with 
a little concert of muſick in the temple of Flora, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon and the ſtate of his health 


would permit, He quickly diſcerned that diſ- 
| | courſes 
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courſes of this kind operated more than phyſick, 
and that the thoughts of ſeeing Eugenia was 
the beſt reſtorative that he could adminiſter; but 
he began to be apprehenſive that even this would 
not do, if the young man's expectations were 
kept too long upon the ſtretch. 

After mature deliberation within himſelf, he 
took at length a reſolution. to communicate the 
whole affair to Meluſina, without the leaſt arti- 
fice or diſguiſe, It happened that ſhe ſent for 
him upon buſineſs the ſame evening, and on her 
enquiring,. as ſhe always did very kindly after 
Frederick's health, he told her plainly, that his 
recovery mult depend upon her goodneſs. - She 
heard nA whole ſtory of the young man's folly 

with . and concern, and after com- 
mending Mr. Speelman's prudence and probity 
in a thing which touched him ſo nearly, ſhe de- 
dared herſelf at a loſs how to proceed in ſo de- 
| ficate an affait. All the favour, returned, he, 

% Madam, Cat J aſk is, that your ladyſhip 
«* would bring Eugenia to viſit him in company 
« with the ret of the oung ladies, ſince I am 
« perſuaded that this will enable the vigour of 
4 his youth to get the better of the diſeaſe, and 
% you may then depend upon my taking all the 
« care poſhble to get the better of his paſſion, 
* which, as I am thoroughly convinced, has not 
* the leaſt tincture of intereſt or ambition.” 
Meluſina at firſt heſitated, but at length p 
miſed that ſhe would come the next day alone 
to ſee the young man, and that in a day or two 
ſhe would comply with his requeſt entirely. At 
this viſit, which was in ſome meaſure founded in 
curioſity, ſhe was fo exceedingly moved at the 
light of Frederick, who was worn almoſt to a 
Rh 8 ſkeleton, 
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feeleton, and had ſcarce ftren to riſe out of 
his chair to receive her, that it was with ſome 
difficulty ſhe conſtrained herſelf ſo far, as not to 
let him know how much he was the object of 
her compaſſion ; and when ſhe left his room ſhe 
told Mr. Speelman, that nothing ever touched 
her heart, ſo much, as not to have it in her 
power to contribute to the happineſs, as well az 
to the health of his ſon, but that through their 
Joint 'endeayours ſhe did not deſpair that both 
might be accompliſhed. The next day ſhe brought 
the young ladies and excuſed the abſence of Eu- 
gema upon ſome flight pretence, with a promiſe 
to bring her alone, the evenin follow in which 
had ſuch a viſible influence on rederick 8 ſpirit 
as fully convinced her, that his diſeaſe had no 
other cauſe than that which his father had 4 
ſigned. 

Two or three viſits a week for ſome wh 
more than a month, not only reſcued the young 
lover from danger, but from his confinement, 
ſo that he was able to ſpend an Hour or two of 
the day in the warmeſt part of the garden; after 
which he' mended apace, his ſpirits and vivacity 
returning gradually with his ſtrength. One af. 
ternoon, having retired into the temple of Veſta, 
and amuſing himſelf with Rapin's Poem on gar- 
dens, he was ſurprized to hear the d oor open, 
and much more {6 when he ſaw Eugenia enter 
alone. I am no ſtranger, Frederick, ſaid ſhe, 
« to the miferies you have endured for my ſake, 
« and think it would be injuſtice to diſſemble 
the great concern they gave me; I am to 
"el leave Meluſina's houſe to morrow, I am in- 
4 certain when, or whether ever I ſhall ſee 
my Antwerp =. It was intended og Pr you 

0 ſhould 
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* ſhould know nothing of my departure, but 
„that was an act of cruelty, to which in my 
“ own mind I could never conſent. It is enough 
« that your hopes are very improbable, without 
« driving you to abſolute deſpair, This brace- 
jet, taking one from her arm, is the only token 
“] can give you of my compaſhon. Keep it, 
look upon it, remember me, and know that 
„ while I live you'll never want one who has a 
* ſincere ſenſe of your good or ill fortune. May 
« providence be propitious to us both. Adieu! 
In receiving the bracelet on his knees he kiſſed 
her hand and remained motionleſs, when ſhe 
withdrew back into Meluſina's garden. 

After he had recovered himſelf: a little, and 
ruminated for ſome time on the ſituation he was 
in, he took a ſudden reſolution of leaving Ant- 
werp, and of puſhing his fortune in the army. 
There was but one relation on his mother's ſide 
who had ever taken notice of him, and he was 
a general officer in the Bavarian troops. To 
him therefore he determined ſecretly to repair” 
without acquainting his father, partly from the 
fear of his diſapproving his project, and partly” 
from a filly reſentment, that Eugenia's going 
away had been concealed. He was ſo full of the 
execution. of this deſign when he had once formed 
it, that having got every thing in readineis by 
the next night he propoſed to ſet out for Munich 
early the morning following. 

The diſorder of his thoughts, however, when 
the time of his departure drew near, was ſo great, 
that he could not think of going to bed, but. 
walked about his own chamber till the hour ap- 
proached that he was to go to the inn. When 
he came to open his door, he found it locked on. 

* 1 
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the outſide, which amazed him. He tried to 
force it open, when on a ſudden the key turned, 
and his father entered.“ I did not think, Fre. 
<< derick, ſaid the old gentleman, that you and J 
6 ſhould have ever met upon theſe terms. I did 
<< not take this precaution to prevent your jour- 
4 ney, but that I might have an opportunity of 
<< telling you that I approve it. I would have 
« ſent you to the Indies as well to better your 
© own circumſtances, as to have hindered your 
&« knowing the bottom of mine; at the proper 
c“ ſeaſon I ſhall make that voyage myſelf. A cauſe- 
< leſs perſecution, and iniquitous law ſuits have 
«© undone me; but what grieves me moſt is, 
© that I ſee you in the very ſame road that led 
me to ruin: I will not command you as a fa- 
<< ther, but adviſe you as a friend never to at- 
<< tempt any intercourſe with Eugenia. It may 
4 be fatal to her, it muſt be ſo to you, and if 
* love diſtracts your thoughts, you will make 
but a bad figure in that trade which you are 
determined to take up, and in which I from 
« my heart wiſh you ſucceſs, There are fifty 
«+ ducats for the expences of your journey, and 
in that paper there is a bill upon a banker at 
« Munich, which with this letter to your cou- 
„ fin is all you muſt expect from me; let us 
embrace friendly, and when we meet again, 
may it be upon happier terms.“ 

The young man was ſo overwhelmed with 
ſorrow that he could not ſpeak a word; but if 
there be eloquence in tears, his was very copi- 
aus. His father followed him to the door, and 
with his eyes, which were not dry, to the further 
end of the ſtreet, When he came to the inn, 
Frederick found the coach juſt ſettiog out. He 
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took all the pains he could to conceal his melan- 
choly from his fellow travellers, but with very 
little effect. There was amongſt theſe an eccle- 
ſtaſtick, who was likewiſe going to Munich, who 
took pity of his youth and inexperience, aſſiſted 
him with his advice, procured him poſt horſes 
after the ſecond day's journey, and on his arri- 
val at Munich, . e him to the houſe of 
his couſin who made a great figure there, and 
was in high favour with the elector. This no- 
bleman received” him kindly, offered him his 
aſſiſtance, and propoſed to him making the cam- 
paign as a volunteer, promiſing at the ſame time 
to defray the expence ; ſo that he had no occa- 
ſion to break in upon his little fund, which taken 
all together amounted to five hundred ducats; and 
having written to his father the true ſtate of his 
affairs, he ſet out with his patron and kinſman 
for Hungary, where he behaved gallantly under 
the command of the electoral prince againſt the 
Turks, and towards the cloſe of the year was 
appointed commiſſary to the dragoons, that ſerved 
as auxiliaries in the imperial army. 5 
The nature of his poſt obliged him to return 
to Munich, in order to ſollicit ſome affairs of 
conſequence, ſor the corps to which he belonged, 
and there he received a letter from a friend ac- 
quainting him that his father was embarked for 
the Indies, that his houſe and garden were let 
for the benefit of his creditors, and that he would 
have made the voyage in very uneaſy circum- 
ſtances, if the lady who was his next door n<igh» 
bour had not made him a preſent of a thouſand 
ducats, as an acknowledgment for his fidelity in 
the conduct of her affairs. He was ſurprized to 
find no letter from his father, but upon examin- 
| Ml 6 ing 
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ing that, which he had received more ſtrictly, he 
plainly perceived it was his hand, and that he 
had only made uſe of the name of a friend to 
avoid writing things, which muſt be equally 
painful to himſelf and diſagreeable to his ſon. 

e now ſaw himſelf in the world under the ne- 
ceflity of ſhifting as well as he could with a flen- 
der appointment, and with a very ſmall reſource 
in caſe of any unexpected accident; which unto- 
ward ſituation, with his ſenſe of his father's miſ- 
fortunes, and the duties of his poſt, qualified in 
a great meaſure the fervour of his paſſion, tho 


he could not help ſometimes regretting the loſs. 
of Eugenia, and the want of having any certain 
Fobraihing the leaſt intelligence. of her. 


method 0 ing tl | 
His patron, who had his intereſt very much at 
heart, procured him a commiſſion of ſome im- 
portance that was to be executed at Cologne, 
to which city he went in the retinue of a young 
prince, to whom he was alſo recommended. He 
ſpent - his time very agreeably in that city, in. 
company. much ſuperior to any he had formerly 


kept; his aſſiduity and fidelity having acquired 


him in ſome , meaſure the favour of the great 


perſon whom he attended, and who admitted: 


him conſtantly to his table. But this ſunſhine. 
of fortune did not long continue, that young 
prince had a little wildneſs in his- temper, and 
from that complaiſance, which is uſually fatal to 
young men, Frederick fell in with. it, and was 
his confident in an amour which was attended. 
with an unlucky adventure, The object of the 
prince's paſſion was a young lady of a great fa- 


mily, and in returning from an aſfignation, to. 


which he went accompanied only by Frederick and 
à dwiſsſervant, they were attacked in the ſtreet, 


2. 


but 
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but defended their lives very gallantly; 

prince and the Swiſs extrieated themſelves —_ 
ably well; but. Frederick receiving a wound in 
the thigh, fell; and was ſoon after taken up by 
the horſe-guard, which the noiſe of the diſpute 
bad brought to the place where it happened, -and 
in this condition. he was ſent to priſon. 

He received the next day a.ſmall preſent in 
money from the prince, who was obliged to ſet 
out for Munich, with a requeſt to conceal at all 
events; his having. any concern. in the fray, and 
an aſſurance. that he would remember and re- 
quite his fidelity. Promiſes are not always a- 
mong the number of. unqueſtionable ſecurities ;- 
Frederick's wound was dangerous, and at the 
ſame time. he was expoſed to a proſecution, ſup- 
ported by a potent. influence, and carried on. 
with .inflexible ſeverity. As it was — to 
remove him, he was examined in his chamber, 
when nothing more could be extorted from him, 
than that he. was attacked as he was returning 
to his lodgings; he knew not by whom, and 
had received his wound in his own defence. He 
was informed, that a perſon of great diſtinction 
was alſo wounded, and, as it was believed, by 
him, in cafe of whoſe death he had no mercy to 
expect; at leaſt, if he continued in this diſpoſi- 
tion, and refuſed to tell in what company he. 
was, and whence he came. 

His money was ſoon exhauſted, he knew not 
whom to apply to, and it was with great 
difficulty that he prevailed upon his keeper to 
ſend a letter, which he gave him open, to Mu- 
nich, with a bill in it for one hundred ducats.. 
It was ſeveral weeks before he was able to ſtand, 
and in that (Pace, all the news he received, was 
A. 
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2 letter from his banker, giving bim credit at 
Cologn for his money, and an atcount that his 
poſt was diſpoſed” of, and that they had a very 
indifferent opinion of him at court, where va- 
rious rumours prevaited as to the cauſe of his 
misfortune; all of which however were ſuffi- 
ciently detrimental to his reputation. The pro- 
ſecution went on, though the perſon wounded 
was perfectly reeovered, and our unfortunate ad- 
venturer was threatened with a ſentence of per- 
petual impriſonment in a caſtle upon the Rhine; 
and to heighten his forrows, his purſe began a- 
gain to grow very light. However, his con- 
ftancy was not at all ſhaken ; he perſiſted in 
what he at firſt declared, adding, that though 
death would be more welcome to him than im- 
priſonment, yet neither that nor any other pun- 


iſnment ſhould force him to go any farther, much 


leſs tempt him to accuſe the innocent, to pro- 
cure favour for himſelf. 

While things were in this diſmal ſituation, an 
eocleſiaſtie made him a viſit of charity. He told 
him, that as he was a young man and a ftran- 
pers he pitied his condition,” and that he would 

glad to contribute, if it was in his power, to 
his relief. Frederick at firſt ſuſpected that he 
meant to draw from him by fair means his ſe- 
cret, and therefore anſwered him very cautiouſly, 
In a little time the good man convinced him, he 

Had nothing of that kind to fear. He told him, 
that in a few days he would certainly receive his 

| ſentence, but that gaolers were not always im- 
practicable, and that poſſibly gold might open a 


| paſſage, even through iron grates. Frederick 
upon this told him the true ſtate of his affairs, 


in regard to money, and repreſented to him, 
2 : that 
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that if his whole fortune could procure his li- 
berty, it was impoſſible for him to command it 
in that time. His friend replied, that he had 
not a moment to loſe, and that he had beſt try 
what his keeper would accept. Frederick en- 
deavoured to ſound him that evening; and after 
a conference, which laſted beſt part of the 
night, he was given to underſtand, that for three 
hundred ducats in ready money, means might 
be found to ſet him at large. The eccleſiaſtic 
came the next morning, and to him in great 
confuſion he related what had paſſed, lamenting 
that he had no perſon at Cologne, to whom he 
could apply with any ſhadow of hope to ad- 
vance him that ſum. His friend bid him not 
deſpair, that he would himſelf give him a hun- 
dred ducats, and at the ſame time drew a note 
out of his-pocket, containing the name and re- 
ſidence of one, to whom the keeper might ap- 
ply, and perhaps obtain ſatisfaction ; and having 
ſaid this he took his leave. 

Frederick knew not what to think of this af- 
fajr, only the preſent of a hundred ducats looked 
like ſincerity, and he thought he could not well 
be in a worſe ſtate than he was, which deter- 
mined him to do as he was directed. The goa» 


ler took the note, and left him without a word 


ef anſwer. He ſaw nothing of him beſt part of 
the day, which made him very uneaſy, and the 
more 155 as he knew not the name of the ec- 
clefiaftic, nor had ever ſo much as heard of the 
perſon mentioned in the note. Towards even- 
ing the goaler came to him, with as pleaſant a 


countenance as ſuch a fellow could put on, and 


did him be ready at midnight ; at which time an 
old woman conducted him out of priſon, and 
| | = carried 
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carried him to a place, where a man waited for 
him, who put him on board a veſſel that was 
going down the Rhine; and who at taking 
leave of him, adviſed him to make the beſt of 
his way to Augſburgh, giving him at the ſame 
time proper inſtructions for that purpoſe. 

It may be eaſily believed, that he purſued 
thoſe directions carefully, and uſed all the dili- 
gence imaginable to get toa place where he thought 
he might be ſafe, and when he arrived there, 
he had leiſure to recollect himſelf. At firſt, the 
whole tranſaction appeared ſo myſterious, that he 
knew not what to make of it; but at laſt he 
concluded, that the prince, who had been the 
cauſe of his misfortune, had been alſo the author 
of his deliverance; and this appeared to have 
ſuch an air of probability, that by degrees he 
looked upon it as certain. He diſpatched a per- 
ſon from thence with a letter to his patron at 
Munich, and another to his banker, not doubt- 
ing that the anſwers to them would effectually 
clear up the thing, and point out to him the 
path which he was to purſue for the future. 

While he waited for the return of this meſ- 


ſenger, there arrived in the ſame inn Count 
d' Arco, who was the favourite of the electoral 
prince of Bavaria, with ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction. Mr. Speelman, who had been well 
known to him in the army, was at a loſs how 
to behave; but his impatience to know what 
was to become of him, ſoon got the better of 


his uſual modeſty and all other conſiderations. 


He threw himſelf therefore in the Count's way, 


as he was retiring from dinner to his own apart- 


ment : that nobleman immediately knew him, 
took him into his cloſet, and demanded a ftrict. 
; account. 
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account of his adventure, which he gave him 
with ſuch. a modeſt ſincerity, that he promiſed 
to remove any ill impreſſion that might ſtill re- 
main upon his couſin's mind; told him, that 
ſuch as were about the young prince's: perſon, 
envied his favour, and had repreſented him in a 
bad light to the elector; that the young prince 
was gone to make the tour of Italy, but had t- 
commended his affair to his electoral highneſs, 
who had mentioned it to his couſin, and told 
bim, that he thought young Speelman very ill 
treated: at the cloſe of this conference, hei in- 
ited: him to ſupper in the evening. 

Frederick full of joy, appeared at ſupper ; 
when the count received him with great kind 
xcls; preſented. him to all who did not know 
him before, with this compliment; that if fide» 
lity and courage could recommend a man, he 
was worthy of their acquaintance. The wine 
went. very. briſkly. round at ſupper, and as ſoon 
as it was over, the company fell to play. Fre- 
derick, who was a little elevated, — all 
his ſmall Keck at baſſet, and by three in the 
morning, when the company broke up, found 
himſelf maſter of five thouſand ducats, which 
extraordinary run of good fortune almoſt de- 
prived him of his ſenſes. He took leave of the 
count next day, who promiſed. not: to. forget 
him, and adviſed. him to remain where he was, 
till he heard from him, which was not at all 
unacceptable to Frederick, who in his preſent 
circumſtances, was deſirous of having a little 
leiſure to recollect himſelf, and to enjoy in his 
own manner that vet to n he was _ 
* reſtored. | | 
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VU pon the return of his meſſenger from Munich, 
he received two hundred ducats upon the bills 
he had drawn, not at all foreſeeing that be 
ſhould meet with ſuch an unexpected ſupply, but 
no other news, except that his couſin was gone 
to Venice, to execute a commiſſion of great 
conſequence ; that his eſcape made ſome noife, 
and that the banker thought it was not prudem 
for him to return to that city, till he was ſure of 
protection. He was extremely pleaſed, with the 
good ſenſe and diligence of the perſon he had 
employed, and enquired of the maſter of the 
Houſe, who was a perfon of ſubſtance and cha- 
racter, what his circumſtances were, and whe- 
ther he would be willing to enter into his fer- 
vice. The inn-keeper told him his name wa 
Lopez, that he was a native of Biſcay, and that 
he came in the train of a Spaniſh minifter to 
Vienna, after whoſe death, he had ſerved feveril 
German noblemen, was at that time out of 
place, and would be certainly glad of fo good a 
maſter ; Frederick was very well pleaſed with 
this account, and having agreed with Lopez, 
directed him to provide an apartment for him in 
à private houſe, during the time he ſhould re- 
main at Augſburgh ; ſo that in the ſpace of a 
very few days, he found himſelf perfectly well ac- 
commodated in the houſe of an eminent jewel- 
ler, with whom he agreed for the board of him- 
ſelf and his ſervant. - r 
His firſt care was to diſcharge his obligations 
at Cologne, in order to which, it became abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to acquaint Lopez with the cir- 
cumſtances of his eſcape, and with the name 
of the perſon, to whom the goaler was recom- 
mended. He furniſhed him alſo with bills for a 
| | | thouſand 
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thouſand ducats, and ordered him, in caſe any 
proſecution had been carried on againft the 


5 F = 


ſon, to whom he was recommended, ſhould think 
reaſonable. Aſter his departure, he remitted 
at twelve hundred ducats to his banker at Munich, 
e, having learned by experience, how neceſlary it 
#t WW was to have ſome certain reſource, whether 
of great or little, and that as much as poſſible out 
e 

d 


of the reach of fortune. Theſe points of im- 
d WW portance difpatched, he thought himſelf at li- 
e berty to purſue his inclinations, to divert him- 
„elf in company, and to make his reſidence in 
Augſburgh as agreeable as might be. | 
The negotiation in which Lopez was em: 
ployed, took up more time than his maſter ex- 
peed ; but as he acquainted him with the rea- 
ſon of it by letter, he was perfectly eaſy. Upon 
his return, Frederick was informed, that the 
goaler had been in no {mall jeopardy th 
bis own imprudence, having made ſuch a 
in the wall of the priſon, to give a colour to his 
eſcape, as rendered it wholly improbable ; but 
that a few days after, from motives that re- 
mained a ſecret to the public, he was ſet at li- 
berty, and all the proceedings in the original 
cauſe were declared null and void; the whole 
expence, together with that of the journey, 
came within five hundred ducats ; and at the 
ſame time that Lopez delivered back bills for the 
like ſum, he gave his maſter a letter from the 
merchant at Cologne, by which he kindly con- 
gratulated him on the pan of his affairs; 
informed him, that his friendſhip with his father 
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was of many years ſtanding, and that the bearer 


had acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with 
| _ prudence 
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goaler, to make him ſuch an amends, as the per- 
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prudence and punctuality. Frederick remained 
for many months after this at Augſburgh, where 
he amuſed himſelf as well as he could, without 
learning any material news from either of his 
patrons, which at laſt began to give him no ſmall 
CC 
At the ſeaſon of the year, when the home. 
ward- bound India ſhips uſually arrive in Holland, 
Frederick diſpatched his truſty fervant to Ant- 
werp, in order to learn, if poſſible, ſome news 
of his father; and it was during his abſence, 
that the young ſpark fell into a new misfortune, 
fo much the more grievous, as it was entirely 
owing to his own indiſeretion. He was not ma- 
ſter of his temper when he had drank freely, and 
though he did this but ſeldom, yet when he wa 
in company he liked, he was but too apt to do 
as other people did. A French ſtranger, with 
whom he had contracted an acquaintance, in- 
vited him to an entertainment, that he was to 
give upon his departure, and after-ſupper, when 
he was no longer upon his guard, they fell to 
play, in which Frederick being at: firſt ſucceſs- 
ful, ventured: his all, loſt it, and contracted 2 
debt to his new-friend, of three hundred florins, 
which he diſcharged the next morning, by bor- 
Towing that ſum of his landlord; upon bills that 
he gave him on his 'banker at Munich. This 
accident, as it threatened his total ruin, affected 
him extremely, and much more ſo, when he 
was informed, that his. bills were proteſted, his 
banker being dead, and his affairs left in great 
diforder. All theſe unlucky circumſtances hap- 
pening together, made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
mind, that he fell ill, ſo that Lopez found him 
E11 e + mk 
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at his return confined to his chamber, and in 2 
very melancholy condition. | 

The news he brought was none of the moſt 
comfortable; all that was known of old Speel- 
man at Antwerp, amounting to no more, than 
that he arrived ſafely at the Cape of Good-Hope, 
but ſo late, that he had loſt his paſſage for that 
year. As Frederick had no other perſon to 
whom he could ſpeak, he was obliged, though 
unwillingly, to acquaint Lopez with the unfor- 
tunate ſtate of his affairs, to whom, he was ſur- 
piſed to find they were no ſecret, his landlord 
having informed him of them within three 
hours after his arrival, but with ſome additional 
circumſtances, which Lopez very fairly reported. 
In ſhort, the jeweller informed him, that though 
he had great occaſion for his money, he was 
rery unwilling to preſs his maſter ; but if he 
was ſo inclined, he could put him into an eaſy 
method, not only of extricating himſelf from 
bis preſent difficulties, but of fixing his future 
happineſs upon a ſolid foundation. There lived 
over-againſt them a filverſmith's widow, young, 
handſome and rich, who had confided to the 
jeweller's wife, as a great ſecret, that ſhe was 
deſperately in love with their lodger ; ſo that it 
depended entirely upon himſelf, whether he 
would remain ſingle and miſerable, or make 
himſelf happy at once, by marrying a fine wo- 
man with a fair fortune. 

After meditating a while, with downcaſt eyes, 
Frederick at length lifted them to heaven big with 
«© tears. How unhappy, cried he, is the lot of a 
“young man, whom chance or neceſſity leaves 
* too early in his own power | yet if my folly 
had been fatal only to myſelf, I could have 

ce borne 
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c borne it with more patience. In the firſt in. 
« ftance, it was at leaſt an additional, if not 
* the immediate cauſe of my father's going, 
&< when paſſed the middle of his days, to ſeek 
<< his bread in the remoteſt parts of the world, 
It has thrown me already into a goal, 
and brought me within ſight of a violent 
„ death. I have a proſpect at preſent, no leſs 
„ hideous before my eyes, and with the loſs of 
<« every other hope, muſt loſe that too of Eu- 
& genia. Alas, what would I not have hazard- 
<< ed to have become worthy of her! but now 
<« it is impoſſible, and yet I will never add in- 
fidelity to imprudence, but rather periſh in- 
% nocent and young, than by committing new 
% acts of injuſtice, drag on the load of life 
„ with regret, Be ſilent Lopez, pity and keep 
« ſecret the ſorrows of your unhappy maſter, 
„ whoſe kindneſs for you is great, though his 

<< power be little. 5 
The faithful Spaniard ſympathized with his 
maſter in his affliction, and when he had given 
vent to his paſſion, and was of courſe in a fitter 
condition to hear reaſon ; he told him, “that 
„ ſince he was not pleaſed with the propoſition of 
his landlord, he would, with his permiſſion, 
„offer another of his own.“ Frederick bid him 
ſpeak on. The maſter of the inn, continued 
„Lopez, who recommended me to your ſervice, 
© has known me many years; he is rich, has a very 
" — correſpondence at Munich, and it may 
be will advance a ſum of money upon the cre- 
„dit of what is in your banker's hands.“ 
What, though he is dead in bad circumſtances, 
* replied Erederick? It is but trying, return- 
ed Lopez, he will not ſuſpect me of K 
fign 
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« ſign to deceive or defraud him. His maſter 
left him at liberty to take his own meaſures, and 
in three days time he procured him fix hundred 
ducats; telling him at the ſame time, that the 
« diſorder. of the banker's affairs aroſe only 
« from his dying ſuddenly, and that in a little 
«© time it was enerall believed all things would 
« be ſet to ri This gave Frederick ſuch 
conſolation, that he ſoon — diſcharged 
his debt to the jeweller, and would willin 
have quitted Augſburgh, if the ſituation of his 
affairs had rendered it convenient; the.account 
he had received of the widow making him not 
alittle uneaſy ; more eſpecially as Lopez con- 
jectured, with no great improbability, that the 
money which had _ lent him, came in re- 
1 out of her pur 
hile he was _ with himſelf what 
to do, as being heartily weary of the inactive 
life which he led, he received a letter from Count 
b Arco, that threw him into new perplexities. 
That nobleman informed him, that his couſin 
had recommended him to the electoral prince, 
in ſuch ſtrong terms, that he was inclined to 
appoint him major of the count's regiment 
of dragoons, then raiſing 3 but that as before 
he received this advice, he had in ſome meaſure 
engaged himſelf to an old officer, the only me- 
thod left to obtain it, was to pay him two thouſand - 
ducats, which he hoped was in his power, with- 
out applying to his couſin for aſſiſtance, to 
3 he would have this affair remain an Go 
ſolute ſecret. Frederick was now at his wits 
end, he ſaw, that if he had not ſquandered* 
his money, he might have acquired at once an 
hon eſtabliſnment, which was now — 
tecly 
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terly out of his power, and himſelf under the 
cruel neceſſity of acquainting Count d' Arco, 
that he was not only in no condition to reap 
any benefit from this offer, but that he was 


ruined by his own indiſeretion, and conſequent]y 


unworthy of his friendſhip. - 

' | The- diſconſolate ' condition of his ' maſter 
could not be long a ſecret from Lopez, who 
comforted him as well as he could, and hinted 
to him, that he ſhould write ſuch an anſwer as 
might gain a little time. To what end, cried 
Frederick ? Fatherleſs and friendleſs as I am, 


what ſuccours have J to expect, or from whom? 


From heaven and your own ſober thoughts, re- 
plied Lopez, with his Spaniſh gravity, which 
threw his maſter into a freſh ſurpriſe, At length, 
recovering himſelf a little, I have already, ſaid 
he, experienced your zeal and fidelity, but | 
profeſs, that I cannot imagine what ſervice you 
can render me in the preſent caſe, and to trifle 
with ſo great a man is equally contrary to my 
duty and inclination. But you will not trifle 


Six, ſaid Lopez, if we can get the money. 


The money, cried Frederick, do you conſider 
the ſum, two thouſand ducats, how is it to be 
had, where, what ſhadow of ſecurity have 1 


to offer? Your integrity, ſaid Lopez. Alas, 


friend, added Frederick, gravely, we muſt not 


amuſe ourſelves with dreams: I have been a fool, 


muſt confeſs it, and muſt ſubmit to the puniſh- 


ment that it deſerves. Lopez riſing, and tak- 


ing two or three Spaniſh ſtrides croſs the room; 


I fay, Sir, returned he, with a firm voice, that 
my maſter, Mr, Frederick Speelman, is a young 


gentleman of honour, that he will repay that 


| ſum to whoever lends it, and that upon this ſe- 


curity 
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curity I will obtain it; what have you to ſay to 
that, Sir? That I am afraid it is rhodomontado, 
Lopez, returned Frederick ; if you haveany rational 
meaning don't keep me upon the rack, but explain it. 

There dwells, Sir, continued Lopez, with his 
uſual ſubmiſſion, a very boneſt gentleman at 
Cologne, who can accommodate you with that 
or a larger ſum, and who knows that you are 
a man of integrity; write him a letter, truſt 
ne with count d'Arco's; aſk him for two thou- 
and five hundred ducats, and direct him to re- 
nit two thouſand to the count. Do it, Sir, I 
ky do it, and if Lopez fails, pin him to the 
ground at your feet. Thou art a true Spaniard, 
cried his maſter, and if thou doſt ſucceed, I am 
more obliged to thy honeſty than my own. 
However 7 will try, it is a hard-taſk I have to 
write theſe letters, but yours is much harder; I 
vill about mine immediately, and be you ready 
to ſet out in the morning. 1 0 890 

They were accordingly penned with great mo- 
&ſty and candour. In that to the count, after ſuit- 
able acknowledgments, he pronuſed, to uſe; his 
utmoſt endeavours to remit that ſum; in a ſhort 
pace; and for the firſt time made uſe of art, in 
ſuggeſting the death of his banker at Mu- 
nich, as one cauſe: of delay. In that to the 
merchant at Cologne, he ſaid all that it was poſs 
ible for him to ſay in plain and ſtrong terms, 
adding at the cloſe, that if he could haye pro- 
poled any ſecurity, he would not have wrote 
bim ſo impertinent a letter, and that in gefuſing 
lis requeſt, he would not leſſen in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree, the high ſenſe he had of his former obligation. 
With theſe letters Lopez departed with ſuch ala- 
city, that any maſter but his would have con- 

Vo“. I. I ceived 


1 vice, and made no doubt that he 
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ceived ſtrong expectations of ſuccels ; yet Frede. 
rick had ſo little hopes, that from the time of his 
ſervant's ſetting out, he was under ſuch a viſible 
diſturbance of mind, that he refuſed to ſee any 
company, and uſually dined in his own cham- 
ber, which was a great diſappointment to the 
amorous widow, who for the ſake of ſeeing 


him, was become almoſt a boarder in the fa- 


1 5 7 
this manner he ſpent about three weeks, 
without receiving any letters, except from his 


Couſin at Venice, who congratulated him upon the 
. commiſſion which he had procured, and which 
Frederick ſaw no probability of obtaining. At 


length, the day before Lopez returned, came a 


Courier, expreſs from count d' Arco, with the 
commiſſion, and a very obliging letter, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the money, and aſſuring 


him of his future favour and protection, with 
orders to join him at Aix la Chapelle in two 
months. He wrote a ſuitable anſwer to this 
letter, and having made the courier a preſent of 
fifty ducats, he ſent him back the next morning 


to the count. 


It is no wonder that Lopes upon his arrival 
was received by his maſter with open arms. He 


was ſcarce under the neceſſity of relating the 


ſucceſs of his commiſſion, ſince Frederick had 
already ſo ſtrong and authentic a proof of it. 
He delivered him, however, the other five hun- 
dred ducats, with a letter from the merchant at 
Cologne, in which he told him, he readily em- 
braced that opportunity of rg I him a ſer- 

ould be re- 


imburſed as ſoon as it was convenient, conclud- 


8 ing, that if he — a further ſum to * 
N pleat 
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pleat his equipage, he might command it, and 
that he hoped before it was long, to ſend him ſome 
news of his father. All this good fortune 
could not fail of aſtoniſhing a young man, who 
had hitherto met with ſo little. He blamed 
himſelf for his paſt diſtruſt, gave various in- 
ſtances of grateful piety, and formed within 
himſelf three uſeful reſolutions 3 the firſt was, 
never to drink above a moderate quantity of 
wine; the ſecond, never to play on any 
perſuaſion, or in any company whatever; the 
third was, never to marry any other woman than 
Eugenia. To theſe it may ſeem ſuperfluous to 
add, that he determined never to part with 
Lopez. x | 
He was punctual in attending count d' Arco 
at Aix la Chapelle, returned with him from 
thence into Bavaria, and remained with the regi- 
ment about two years, in all which ſpace he heard 
nothing from his father or of Eugenia, He came 


| back at the end of that time to Aix la Chapelle, 


with intent to proceed from thence to Antwerp, 
his affairs through great oeconomy and fteady 


adherence to his former reſolutions, being in a 


very good condition, and his debt at Cologne 
diſcharged. But while he meditated his journey 
to Antwerp, with as much privacy as poflible, 
his concerns took a new turn, which he could not 
either foreſee or expect, and which would have 
given him more joy, if they had not been in 
ſome meaſure qualified by his incertainty about 
his father, and by the loſs of his old and faith- 
tul ſervant, which from the humanity of his 
temper, he regretted as much as he deſerved ; 
and it would not be eaſy to carry the expreſſion 
of his ſorrow higher. 7 i 
| 6» One 
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One morning, when he was alone writing let- 
ters in his cloſet, and had given directions not to 
be diſturbed, Lopez informed him, that there 
was an old man, who preſſed to ſpeak with him 
upon matters of great importance; upon or- 
ders given for his admittance, he appeared dreſſed 
in deep mourning, and having paid his reſpects, 
aſked, if he was major Speelman, of count 
d Arco's regiment? And upon being anſwered, 
that he was; after a profound obeiſance, he 
added, then, Sir, you are now my maſter. As 
the man ſaw that the major did not at all un 
derſtand him, he deſired they might be left 
alone; upon which Lopez withdrew, not dream- 
ing, with all his Spaniſh ſagacity, that this dil. 
mal meſſenger ſhould be the bearer of glad 
iii homegar, ahllated i. 7 

You are, continued the ſtranger, the ſon of 
Mr. Speelman of Antwerp, who married ſuch a 
lady? I am, replied the major. The baron, 
her brother and your uncle, added he, who for 
many years together perſecuted your father, and] 
believe broke his own ſiſter's heart, received ſome 
time ago an account from his relation and yours; 
that you were advanced to this poſt in the elec- 
tor of Bavaria's ſervice. He was then declining 
in his health, and much altered in his temper ; 
whether owing to his ſenſe of his approaching 
end, or from the unwearied admonitions of bis 
confeſſor, becomes not me to inquire. It is e- 
vident from his will, that from this time he de- 
termined to make you his heir, and as he died 
fle weeks ago, you are fo. I have been twenty- 
five years in his ſervice, his eſtates are in a good 
condition, produce at preſent upwards of nine 
thouſand florins per annum, and are capable of 
71 „ great 
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great improvements. The baron died at his 
caſtle five miles from Liege, to which I wiſh, 
Sir, that you would repair, that I may render my 
laſt duty to the family, by putting you in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that belongs to you, and pals the 
remainder of my days in a quiet retreat. 

Major Speelman returned him thanks for his 
diligence and probity; directed Lopez to provide 
him an apartment in the ſame houſe, and pro- 
miſed him he would come to ſome reſolution in 
a day or two. Whether Lopez's joy was more 
lively than his maſter's, or whether from ſome 
other cauſe, ſo it was, that in a few hours he 
felt himſelf much indiſpoſed. He concealed it 
as well as he could, that he might not leſſen his 
maſter's ſatisfaction. But the next day he was 
ſo ill, he was obliged to keep his bed. The 
major procured him the beſt aſſiſtance that phy- 
ſic could afford, His fever was violent, and as 
he was near ſixty, the doors ſoon deſpaired of 
his recovery ; however, as he had a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, they afterwards changed their opinions, 
and thought he would get over it. On the 
evening of that day on which they thought him 
beſt, he relapſed, and about midnight, deſired 


the baron's ſteward, who ſat up with him, to 


call his maſter out of bed, and to leave them 
alone, which the good old man did as haſtily as 
the nature of ſuch a commiſſion require. 

The major was no ſooner ſeated by his bed- 


lide, than Lopez collecting his ſpirits as well as 
he was able, turned towards him, and ſaid with 
a faint voice, I am dying, Sir, and all my regret 
is, that I do not ſee you compleatly happy. If 
[ have rendered you ſome acceptable ſervices, 
derived the power of ſerving you from another 
| 5 hand; 
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hand; this lady, ſaid he, reaching him a picture, 
enabled me to do what I did. I know your ho- 
nour and gratitude too well to have the leaſt 
doubt. Here he was taken ſpeechleſs; the 
major was obliged to riſe and call for help; in a 
few hours after he died, without being able to 
utter a word. It is impoſſible to paint the 
trouble and perplexity with which his maſter 
was filled by this melancholy accident. He 
ſent for the ſteward into his cloſet, gave him 
ſtrict orders to take care of whatever effects his 
deceaſed ſervant had left, and to ſee that his fu- 
neral was performed in a manner ſuitable to the 
friendſhip that he had for him while living. 
When his grief was in ſome meaſure ſub- 
fided, he ſent for the old man, and aſked him, 
if amongſt the papers of the deceaſed, he had 
found any letters ? Neither letters nor papers 
had he, replied the old ſteward, his wealth con- 
ſiſted in his cloaths, the horſe you gave him, and 
about three hundred ducats, which he delivered 
to me before his death, and deſired that J would 
give 'them you, with the moſt paſſionate ex- 
preſſions of duty and affection. The major 
could not help ſhedding tears. Has Lopez, ſays 
he, made me his heir? I give you all he left, 
as an earneſt of my kindneſs. Obſerving that 
the old man looked earneſtly on the picture 
which lay upon the table, he aſked him, if he 
had ſeen it before; he anſwered in the negative. 
He then aſked him, if he knew it; he ſaid he 
did, but that he was not able to tell him the 
lady's name; all he knew concerning her, was, 
that ſhe lived handſomely but very privately at 
Liege, and that ſhe was remarkable for her 
piety and charity. This picture, ſaid the major, 


muſt 
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muſt have been drawn for her when ſhe was 
oung ; ſhe is not elder than yourſelf, replied he. 
Well, ſaid the major, it will not be long before we 
ſee her; after to-morrow we will ſet out for Liege. 

All the perplexities that Speelman had been in, 
ſcarce equalled that in which he found himſelf 
at this juncture, ariſing from the ſenſe he was 
under of the obligations he owed to this un- 
known perſon, and the reſolution from which 
he determined never to ſwerve, of marrying none 
but Eugenia. He recollected, that when he 
more than once told the ſtory, of that lady to 
Lopez, and propoſed ſending him to Antwerp 
to make enquiries after her; his anſwer was, 
mind your affairs, it is time enough to think of 
marriage; when a proper ſeaſon comes, we {h:' 
either find her unmarried, or being diſengagg 
you cannot be long at a loſs for a wife. IIe 
fancied that he now underſtood this, and thut 
Lopez meant to drive things off in hopes that 
Eugenia might be married. His head then run 
upon ſome lady at Cologne, and that poſſibly 
his old ſteward might be miſtaken. He deter- 
mined however to ſatisfy himſelf in that reſpect, 
and if he met with any diſappointment, to make 
a tour to Cologne, in hopes of learning ſome- 
what from his good friend the merchant. 

He hired a coach for himſelf and the old man, 
being attended by two ſervants on horſeback. When 
they arrived at Liege, he directed the ſteward to 
learn the lady's name, which when he had 
heard, he was not at all the wiſer, He con- 
ſidered of the matter all night, and the next 
morning, about eleven, went alone to the houſe 
and enquired for her; he was told, ſhe was 
at church, but expected home every moment. 

I 4 The 
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The apartment into which he was introduced, 
was very neat, yet had nothing of magnificence; 


but he had ſcarce time to obſerve it before the lady 
entered. He neither knew her nor ſhe bim; 


but after he had deſired the ſervant might with- 
draw, he paid his reſpects in the moſt ſubmiſ- 


five manner, and told her his name was Frederick 
Speelman, upon which ſhe changed counte- 
nance, and had fallen upon the floor, if he had 
not caught her in his arms, placed her in an 
armed chair, and then called for aſſiſtance. As 
ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe deſired he would 


vithdraw into another room till ſhe had reco- 


vered herſelf enough to ſpeak to him. 


He waited there a full half hour, and was then 
admitted to a ſecond audience, the lady was till 
in the armed chair, but pretty well come to her- 
ſelf, and having deſired him to be ſeated, or- 
dered the ſervants to retire, and then intreat- 


ed him to inform her of his buſineſs. My buſi- 
neſs, madam, replied he, lies in a very narrow 
compaſs; a perſon who was poſſeſſed of this 
picture, told me, that I was under great obli- 
- gations to the perſon for whom it was drawn, 


and that can be none but yourſelf, What is 
become of that perſon, ſaid the lady? He is 
dead, madam, anſwered he, Alas, poor Lopez, 


- faid ſhe, wiping the tears from her eyes, and 


died without revealing my ſecret. Ves, madam 


replied the major; all he told me, was, that ! 


ſtand indebted to you' for my life and liberty, 
and the rank I hold in the elęctor of Bavaria's 


ſervice. Really Sir! ſaid ſhe. After ſo fair 3 
confeſſion, I may preſume, that you are deter- 
- mined to be grateful. As grateful, madam, 

continued: the major, in much confuſion, as a 


man 
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ed, man can be, whoſe. heart is engaged, and has 
ce; WW been ſo ever ſince he was ſenſible that he had 
ady one. 2 2 A I7 | 

Moſt ſingular gratitude indeed, continued the 
th. lay; but am I to conclude from thence you 
niſ- ne married; no, madam, ſaid he, ſtill more 
ick MW confuſed, I have not ſo much as ſeen that perſon 
te- ¶ ſnce the time I mentioned, I believe, return- 
nad ed the lady, you are miſtaken. Upon this, he 
an Wl threw himſelf at her feet, and cried, is it poſ- 
As WW fible, do I then behold Eugenia! yes, Frederick, 
1d WM anſwered the lady; and how much ſoever her 
face may be changed, ſhe is the ſame. in every 


Q» 

other reſpect, as when ſhe delivered you her 
n bracelet. . 3 6 
il After his firſt tranſports on the diſcovery were 


over, and his mind again in ſome meaſure com- 
poled, he earneſtly entreated her, to acquaint 
him with what had happened after their ſepara- 
tion at Antwerp, in which he ſaid, he was ſo 
much the more curious, becauſe, notwithſtand- 
ing all the enquiries he made, he had never been 
able to collect any thing that could afford him 
the leaſt ſatisfaction; whereas he was thoroughly 
appriſed, that there was ſcarce a tranſaction of 
his life of which ſhe had not alceady a perfect 
knowledge. If there be, Frederick, ſays ſhe, I 
am not at all deſirous of any explanation, I am 
very well contented with what I know, and 
perhaps there may be ſome reaſon, that you 
thould be contented in your turn ; I have. not 
eſcaped vexation more than yourſelf, and yet all 
that has happened to me contains nothing very 
extraordinary, and will fall therefore within a 
narrow compaſs, which I believe will prove the 

| Is mot 
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moſt pleaſing circumſtance attending my re. 
lation. 5 185 


10 
40 


« When I left Antwerp, it was to pay a 


viſit to a lady who had been formerly edu 
cated by Meluſina, and my ſtay there had 
been longer, if the death of my mother had not 
' occaſioned my being recalled. She died of a 


diſeaſe, that is ſometimes the conſequence of 
matrimony, I mean of a broken heart. She 
brought my father a large fortune, a great 
part of which he ſquandered away upon other 
women. What he could not touch is all! 
have at preſent. The ſum of one thouſand 
ducats that my mother had ſaved, was in 
your father's hands, which was known to 


* nobody ; but ſoon after her death he paid 


them very honeſtly to Melufina, with the ad- 
dition of two hundred more, that aroſe from 
the intereſt, With the laſt mentioned ſum for 
my private occaſions, I returned to my fa- 
ther's houſe, where the firſt news I heard 
was, that poor Lopez had been turned away 
for the involuntary diſcovery of my father's 


amour with the perſon who waited upon my 


mother, older than herſelf, and not near 
ſo handſome. I ſent the poor fellow for- 
ty ducats, and promiſed to take care of 


him. My father was very fond of me for 


about two months, when I fell ill of the 
ſmall-pox, and at the hazard of my life, was 


removed to the curate's houfe, becauſe his 


miſtreſs was afraid of catching the diſtemper. 
As ſoon as I recovered, I wrote to the baron 
for leave to return to Antwerp, which he 
very readily granted, and I remained there 


with Meluſina till her death, which happened 


3 wy at 
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« at the cloſe of the ſuccecding year. She left 


« me her jewels, which were worth fix thou- 
« ſand ducats, and with them and the thou- 


. ſand ducats that were my mother's,. I re- 


« moved hither to the houſe of a relation, at- 
© tended only by a maid ſervant and Lopez. 
© It was about this time I had the news of your 
« misfortune at Cologne, upon which I ſent 
« Lopez thither with the jewels to a merchant, 
„who had been your father's correſpondent. 
« He employed a prieſt to manage your eſcape, 
« and as ſoon as that was effected, took the 
« ſhorteſt rout to Augſburgh, where you met 
„ him. Before he left me, perceiving how 
much I was altered by the ſmall-pox, I cauſed 
« this picture to be drawn, which he carried 
« with him, and which he muſt have died ſud- 
„ denly, or he would have explained to you. 
In a year after my mother's death, my father 
% married her woman, whom he left a widow 
„ with two ſons, in circumſtances none of the 
** beſt. When I had a right to diſpoſe of my- 
„ ſelf and my fortune, which is ſcarce ten 
e thouſand ducats, I took this houſe in which 
« you find me, and have ſpent my revenue in 
the maintenance of a ſmall family, and in re- 
« lieving the poor; and moſt of my time in 
* reading and in prayers for your proſperity.”* . 

When ſhe had done ſpeaking, ſhe took up 
the picture which was ſet in filligree, and preſ- 
ling the two oppoſite gold points on the ſide, 
the picture ſlipt out, and diſcovered on the back 
of the plate, upon which the face was enamelled, 
theſe words, Eugenia Maria Clara de Braque- 
mont, now reſiding at Liege, under the name of 


Maria Ittinhem, which was her mother's; thus 


I 6 Frederick, 
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Frederick, ſays ſhe, all my hiſtory and ſecrets 
are revealed, except, that finding you had no 
farther occaſion for them, I withdrew the jewels 
from Cologne, which were left in the merchants 
hand, asa fund for the ſums with which he might 
at any time ſupply you, and indeed at his own 
requeſt ;' for your credit was ſo well eſtabliſhed 
with him, that he defired no better ſecurity, 
As for Lopez, he had my. directions to find 
ſome way of attaching himſelf to your perſon, 
which your good fortune at play facilitated to 
our wiſh, After theſe eclairciſlments, they dined 
together, and it was agreed, that major Specl- 
man ſhould firſt regulate the affairs of his uncle's 
ſucceſſion, and that the marriage ſhould be then 
celebrated at Liege, which was accordingly done. 
In a few years after, Mr. Speelman's father ar- 
rived in Holland, with a competent, though not 
a great fortune, from the Indies. By his, joined 
to his lady's perſuaſions, the young gentleman 
quitted the army a little after the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, and then went to reſide at Bruſſels, where 
my ſtory ends. 1 
I am much afraid that you have thought me 
tedious, for which my inexperience will be ſome 
cxcuſe; but I ſhould forfeit all hopes of pardon, 
if I ſhould treſpaſs farther upon your patience, 
by making unneceſſary and 1mpertinent remarks, 
more eſpecially as J am ſtill to have recourſe to 
your goodneſs, for. giving a favourable ear to 
_ verſes, which I am ſenſible will convince you, 
whatever acquaintance I have with the muſes, 
they-have very little with me. But beſides th.s 
general apology, I am, captain Courtly, bound to 
aſk your pardon, particularly, ſince J have not 
only borrowed: your ſtanza, but even proſecuted 
2 | your 
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your thoughts, and uſed my utmoſt endeavours 
to render that ſtructure, hinted to be unfiniſhed 
in your poem, rather more compleat by my 
own; though I doubt in ſuch a manner that the 
different ſkill of the architects will be eaſily ſeen. 
You do me great honour, replied the captain, 
though I am confident you are going to ruin the 
credit of my verſes. _ 


9 
Is life a barren ſpot ! or ſhall we ſay, 
It paſſes human powers to make it bear ; 
A wilderneſs, through which to find our way, 
| And ſafely ſtepping, ſcape each ſecret ſnare, 
Tranſcends our wiſdom and exceeds our care? 
Sad ſtate it were ! Inheritance forlorn . 


Left to fate's diftates, or 7 ſcorn, 
e 


lat of man could never ſure be borne. 


> Hove, ad Leng. 


Or is the road to ev'ry other art, 
IWith eaſe diſcover d, or by chance inſpir d, 
Save that which teaches how to guide the heart; 
Science moſt ſiueet, till moſt to be defir'd, 
Learning moſt wanted, leaſt to be acquir'd ? 
Be this our ſearch thro' nature's ample plan, 
7 trace the faculties and end of man, 
e fir gapacity for bit to fem. e 
"14-2. JS CD a | 
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The honeſl en who with thought and pain, 


Turo changing ſeaſons, watches ver his field 
No copious harveſt ever hopes to gain; 


1 
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Tho' ſown with judgment, and with labour tilÞ d, 
Unleſs each other duty be fulfilld; 
This done, he patient lifts to heav' n his eyes, 
Truſts to the ſun for heat, for rain the 2 b 
Nor doubis his grain with uſury ſhall riſe. 


AV. 


To learn a common trade, ſeven winters paſs, 
In ſervice grating mix d with labour vile, 
How large a portion of time's fleeting glaſs ? 
With little eaſe or comfort all the while, 
And this to gain the knowledge of a toil : 
But gain'd, it gives at leaſt a certainty 
Of ſems ſubbſiſtence from our induſtry, 
And though not riches, independency, 


*. 


Juſt principles, with far more eaſe are taught, 
Since youthful minds are for ſuch culture fit ; 
And by the light of fair examples caught; 
The generous flame increaſes with their wit, 
While meaner appetites to this 2 
bo fears himſelf, has nothing lift to fear, 
His deeds are honeſt, and his words 79 
Virtue once rooted, will thro' life appear. 


I cannot help thinking, Charlotte, ſaid lady 
Conſtantia, that this performance muſt have coſt 
you a great deal of time and pains, even ſup- 
poſing, which I take 'to*be the truth, that you 
picked it out of a more copious relation, There 
is not certainly any thing of that ſpirit or viva- 
city, which recommends the French and Italian, 
but more eſpecially the Spaniſh novels; but as it 

is 
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is written with a high regard to probability, as 
well as to virtuous fentiments, we are much 
obliged to you; and though we have exceeded 
the uſual time, I have not obſerved, that any of 
the audience ſhewed the leaſt ſigns of inatten- 
tion or fatigue. So far from it, ſaid Sir Law- 
rence Teſty, that -of all our entertainments, 
none pleaſe me better. Old Speelman's is an 
excellent character, a man of probity without 
pride, indulging his favourite taſte, and yet 
avoiding immoderate expence, a tender father 
without weakneſs, and a hero in diſtreſs, upon 
right principles. Charlotte you are a good girl; 
the choice of this ſtory is the proof of a right 
mind; if I was thirty years younger I ſhould be 
your lover, and as it is, I am your admirer; and 
during the ſhort time I have to live, ſhall al- 
ways remember the pleaſure you have given me. 

I agree entirely with you, Sir Lawrence, ſaid 
Mrs Anguiſh, but you muſt give me leave to 
ſay, that young Speelman's is to the full as a- 
greeable a character as the father's. The mo- 
deſty of his behaviour, the ardour of his affec- 
tion, and his unalterable conſtancy, are qualities 
that render him truly admirable, and are very na- 
tural from the account of his deſcent, ſince he 
ſeems to have inherited the Dutch candour of 
his father, and that 'Spaniſh honour which is ſo 
juſtly eſteemed in all the old houſes of Brabant. 
I was going to make the very ſame - remark, 
continued Mr. Penſive, in regard to Eugenia, 
whoſe manners are likewiſe compounded of the 
inflexible puncto of one nation, and the agree- 
able frankneſs of the other; both of which ſeem 
to me perfectly well expreſſed, in her converſa- 
tion wich Frederick on the unfolding of their ad- 
ne ventures. 
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ventures. As I am precluded from com- 
mending the reſt, cried Caliſta, give me leave 
to put in a word for Meluſina, whoſe piety, 
virtue and good example may be well ſuppoſed 
to have infuſed thoſe noble ſentiments which diſ- 
tinguiſhed the conduct of her ward. Such a 
woman was a public bleſſing, with this wonderful 
particularity, that ſhe exerted all the qualities 
which give luſtre to maternal tenderneſs, at the 
wa time that ſhe remained by choice in a ſingle 
ate. | 

At this rate, added captain Courtly, I am 
under a neceſſity of praiſing Lopez, that I may 
not ſeem to ſteal other people's thoughts; and l 
muſt confeſs, I am not at all diſpleaſed at it; for 
the humour of that honeſt Biſcaneer is, I think, 
very juſtly touched. Great virtues are fo far 
from being leſſened by appearing in perſons 
whom fortune has placed in mean ſtations, that 
on the contrary they deſerve to be ſo much the 
more conſidered. If therefore I may be allowed 
to ſpeak my mind freely, I think, in point of 
uprightneſs of heart, he was inferior to none of 
the reſt ; and as to that whimſical zeal of de- 
fending his maſter againſt himſelf, it is at once 
the freeſt and fineſt ſtroke in the whole piece. 

So much for Lopez, interrupted Beaumont, 
and if Courtly had reaſon to, complain, what 
muſt become of me, who have no choice left, 
but that of giving my full approbation to the 
whole, which I do with great ſincerity. I would 
do it more amply, young lady, ſaid he, turning 
to Charlotte, but that it is within half an hour 
of morning, and to-morrow you know we 


muſt all go to church. Methinks, however, 


there would be no hurt in our meeting in the 


evening, 


ec» 
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evening, ſince Sir Lawrence and Mr. Penſive 
propoſe to go away on Monday. I ſecond that 
motion, ſaid Sir Lawrence, but it is upon con- 
dition, Beaumont, that you tell us ſome grave 
ſtory ; I know well enough that you have been a 
uſeful man in this affair, and I dare ſay, can be 
zgreeable too, if you pleaſe, Mr. Beaumont, 
faid lady Conſtantia, has a great regard for you, 
Sir Lawrence, as well as a high eſteem for all 
this company, and therefore I will venture to 
anſwer for his obedience. Why then let us part, 
ſaid Beaumont, that there may appear nothing of 
drowſineſs in my performance; her lad vihip 
promiſed to exempt me: but ladies promiſes, I 
find, are ſeldom kept. With old men, interrupted 
Courtly ; Miſs Charlotte accept of all our thanks, 
and be aſſured, that we ſhall reſt the better for 
that diſpoſition of mind in which we leave you. 


Adieu ladies! , 
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Heroic CHARITY ; 
OR, THE 
VIS oN of KING ALFRED. 
From our ancient Chronicles. 


9,22 HE wetneſs of the day having pre- 
WI 2g vented any company from viſiting 
x v% lady Conſtantia, as was uſual; the 
members of this amiable ſociety 
met in the parlour, an hour earlier 
BY than uſual, except Beaumont, who 
was punctual to the uſual appointment. Several 
enquiries were made after him before he ap- 
peared, but nobody could tell where he was, 
only Sir Lawrence ſaid pleaſantly, that while 
they -were making holiday, maſter Beaumont 
was conning his leſſon. This made them ſmile 
upon his coming in, the cauſe of which he 
readily gueſſed ; and therefore turning to lady 
Conſtantia; I did not know, madam, ſaid he, 
that your ladyſhip was here, otherwiſe I had not 
ſpent an hour, walking in the matted gallery 
with Mr. Modiſh, who is tutor to your neigh- 
bour's ſons. Then I am ſure you had ſome diſ- 
pute, - ſaid lady Conſtantia, for I never knew 
you agree half that time in my life ; your 1 
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ſhip, replied Beaumont, has a very ſhrewd gueſs, 
„ve really were diſputing, and with ſome degree 
of warmth, WY 44 
In that, interpoſed Sir Lawrence, you have 
the better of me, Beaumont, you can be warm 
without ever riſing into a paſſion, but that is 
not altogether the caſe of Modiſh. He is too 
well bred indeed to ſay rude things, or to call 
names; but he has a very provoking way of 
ſuppoſing people convinced, though they declare 
the contrary ; and of making very light of thoſe 
arguments which he leaſt underſtands. But 
pray, what was the point between you? The 
ſubjet of our debate, continued Mr. Beau- 
mont, was this; Mr. Modiſh afferted, that ex- 
cluding the lights given us by religion, about 
which he holds it not proper to difpute at all, 
it was very difficult, if not Tmpoffible, 'to con- 
ceive how men ſhould converſe with, or receive 
any impreſſions from ſpiritual beings. As I was 
of a different opinion, T'laboured to explain the 
thing to him as well as I could, though I readily 
agreed, that the bulk of the relations that we 
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baue on that ſubject, were idle, ſuperſtitious, . 


and unworthy of credit. 

Vou made him then a fair conceſſion, ſaid 
Mr. Penſive, and yet perhaps, it is problemati- 
cal, whether the old humour of believing ſuch 
ſtories in the lump, or the modern one of re- 
jecting all as abſurd, be not equally remote from 
truth. Credulity and incredulity, at leaſt in 
my ſentiments, like moſt other extreams, have 
ſhort paſſages, by which they communicate, and 
therefore in theſe matters, I have always thought 
the ſafeſt way is not to believe or diſbelieve 
haſtily, There my friend, added Courtly, 1 

| | | | cannot 
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cannot agree with you, for if you ſpeak of fads, 
one muſt believe or diſbelieve after hearing the 
evidence, or elſe there is an end of all kind of 
proof depending upon teſtimony, which, not- 
withſtanding what ſome great wits have ſaid 
upon it, is that kind of proof, by which thing Ml © 
of the utmoſt conſequence in common life, ever A 
were and ever mult be determined. But inſtead 
of entering into a debate ourſelves, let us, if! 
you pleaſe, hear how Mr. Beaumont managed it, . 
notwithſtanding he made, as you and I ſeem to il 
think, ſo large a conceſſion, by which, how. i | 
ever, I ſuppoſe that he meant no more than Il \ 
laying aſide any advantages that he might have Ill | 

| 


drawn from thoſe kind of relations, and the 
credit formerly given to them. We | 

What J offered to his conſideration, continued 
Mr. Beaumont, was no more than this, that the 
human mind was capable of, arriving at truth by 
Jpeculation, as well as by other kinds of infor- 
mation; that in the caſe of the former, the 
mind might be ſaid to act upon itſelf, as 
in the latter it was ated. upon from things with- 
out. From thence I argued, that if the mind 
could act upon its own faculties, we might from 
thence form ſome conception of the manner in 
which; another ſpiritual being might a& upon 
the mind. To this I added, that it ſeemed to 
me, that this was the very notion that the an- 
tients had of what they called inſpiration ; and 
that when the poets, for example, invoked the 
muſes, they meant to deſire their aſſiſtance in 
this way; and as the opinion of ſuch an inſpira- 
tion prevailed generally amongſt mankind, it 
could not be held irrational to conclude, that 
it had ſome foundation; ſince upon going to the 
n TT. | . bottom 


mont, I Would be as ready as any of you to aſk 
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bottom of things, we very rarely found that 
opinions became common without having any 
grounds at all, but that at all events whether 
this notion was grounded upon fact or not, it 
fully proved that ſuch an impreſſion might be 
conceived, becauſe men in general confeſſed and 
aſſerted it. 3 N Apes: 
Pray Sir, ſaid Mr. Penſive, what reply did 
your antagoniſt make to this? None at all, re- 
turned Beaumont, for the clock ſtriking, I took 


my leave it order to come hither. Theſe, ſaid 


dy Conſtantia, may be, for any thing I know, 
very entertainidꝑ topicks of converſation amongſt 
you gentlemen, but they are really a little be- 
yond our comprehenſion.” Give me leave there- 
fore to put you in mind, Mr. Beaumont, that 
we have a right from your promiſe to expect 
ſomething of another nature, and that may af- 
ford us and the whole company equal ſatisfac- 
tion. Aye, aye,” Beaumont, cried Sir Law- 
rence, my lady is in the right, and tho'' we 
ſhould be glad at ſome other time to have this 
point more fully diſcuſſed, yet, as her ladyſhip 
fays, you are under a promiſe, and we are all of 
vs in great expectation. Let us therefore leave 
theſe abſtruſe matters, and return to that kind 
of converſation which may be of common uti- 
lity. I muſt take part of the blame upon my- 
ſelf, ſince I drew yoù in to give us an account 
of your diſpute, but I ſtand corrected, and I 
know her ladyſhip is always ready to pardon 
when people confeſs their faults and demand it, 
Mr. Courtly and I, ſaid Mr. Penſive, expect 
alſo to be excuſed upon the very ſame terms. 
Fair and ſoftly, gentlemen, returned Beau- 


her 
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her ladyſhip's pardon, if I was conſcious of hav- 
ing given any juſt cauſe of offence; but as! 
humbly. preſume that I have not, methinks J 
ſtand in no need of it. It is a very unfortunate 
humour that prevails at preſent, that many people, 
to ſpare their own attention, very cavalierly re- 
ject all ſerious ſubjects as beyond their ſphere, 
Jo furniſh ſome colour for this, they perſuade 
themſelves that they are fit only to amuſe the 
brains of Monks and Hermits, and that having 
nothing at all to do with them, it would be 
equally vain and vexatious to permit ſuch whims 
entrance into their thoughts, But is it really ſo? 
The fineſt gentleman in the world, the greateſt 
beauty that ever lived, is either the object of ad- 
miration in the coffin? The man of extenſive 
abilities, the woman of ſuperior underſtanding, 
do either attract reſpect in a ſhroud ? No, cer- 
tainly. There is ſomething then wanting that gave 
life, and vigour, and grace, and ſpirit, and ma- 
jeſty, which drew affection, which extorted ſub- 
miſſion, and ſhall we ſay, that this, which ena- 
bled them to command over others, was not 
worth being known to themſelves? We cannot 
change our nature, what madneſs then to be 
ignorant of it ? Do we not condemn young 
people who never conſider that in time they muſt 
grow old, and ſhall we in the ſame breath ac- 
quir thoſe who fancy that what. concerns the 
mind affects them leſs, than if we diſcourſed 
about their bodies? Why ſhould we deceive 
ourſelves with a fond opinion, that nothing is to 
be comprehended here of what will be fully com- 
prehended by us all hereafter ? Miſery is the 
conſequence of indiſcretion in this world, why 
then ſhould we think that indolence is a & 
3 guide 
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guide in our journey to the next? It is unna- 
tural to ſee young people always grave, but we 
eſteem it a mark of folly to ſee them ever gig- 
ling. There are fit ſeaſons for all things, and 
hope I ſhall make you ſenſible, that what I 
was ſaying was in its fit ſeaſon. _ 

When I promiſed to obey that lady, I knew 
that ſhe was to be obeyed on the evening of a 
day dedicated to grave ſubjects, I could not 
therefore ſuſpect that this company ſhould ima- 
zine I would follow the modern practice of the 
Ss WF theatres, and furniſh a pantomine entertainment 
to wipe out thoſe uſeful impreffions that have 
t been made by the ſolemn truths we have heard. 
No ſuch thing ever entered into my head, and 

yet I ſhould be unwilling to be thought preciſe. 

| We -may be innocent without levity, and the 
WH underſtanding may be ſometimes entertained as 
well as the imagination. We frequently ſee 
children, and - thoſe who for want of abilities 
never come to years of diſcretion, deluded or 
terrified by ſuperſtitious tales, which a tolerable 
reaſon may eaſily diſcern to be falſe, becauſe 
they are frequently contradictory. We ought 
not therefore to conclude from thence, that 
whatever is extraordinary muſt be of courſe in- 
credible, or for inſtance, that becauſe knaves un- 
dertake to interpret, and fools believe that they 
can tell them the meaning of dreams, there ne- 
ver was a dream that had any meaning. This 
would not be conſonant to reaſon, would be di- 
rectly repugnant to the beſt hiſtories of all coun- 
tries, and offer violence to every one's perſonal 
experience. We ought to be better acquainted 
before we pronounce upon it, either affirmatively 
or negatively... We muſt * 
N | what 
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what a dream is, before we can ſay with any 
ſecurity of being in the right, what it is not. 
There have been many theories of dreams, and 
there may be many more; it is not my purpoſe 
either to examine the old or to eſtabliſh new, 
All I pretend to aſſert is, that if in the relation 
of what is called an extraordinary dream, there 
be nothing abſurd, contradictory, or derogatory 
of truths that are certainly eſtabliſned, we can- 
not with any degree of juſtice pronounce it idle, 
fabulous, and unworthy of credit. | 
Ordinary men have generally ſpeaking ordi- 
nary. dreams, and there is ſurely no reaſon to 
wonder, that they are not . wiſer ſleeping than 
waking, Some people believe they ſleep fo ſound 
as not to dream at all, which perhaps may not 
be true, for their imagination may be ſtrong, 
tho' their memory is weak; and if what has af. 
fected the one, be not retained by the other, 
they may be very eaſily miſled in their ſenti- 
ments; but it is quite otherwiſe with men of 
extenſive abilities, who live temperately, and 
have ſtrong faculties; for as the thoughts of ſuch 
perſons, when waking, differ very far from thoſe 
of the bulk of mankind, ſo we may eaſily con- 
ceive that their ſenſations are quicker even in 
ſleep, and I ſhould not be afraid of contradic- 
tion, if I appealed to experience that they are 
ſo. But we, may ſtill go a ſtep, higher, and 
without-offending againſt right reaſon aſſert, it 
may be very well conceived, that to anſwer extra- 
ordinary: purpoſes, to reward extraordinary me 
rit, or to facilitate attempts of an extraordinary 
nature, ſuch perſons may have communications 
from ſuperior beings. Hiſtory ſacred and pro- 
phane vouches this, Alexander the Great ſaw in 
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his ſleep the figure of a venerable perſon, who 
by the promiſe of ſucceſs encouraged him to 
undertake prodigious things. This made . fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion upon his mind, that he could 
not help paying higher marks of ſubmiſſion and 
reſpe&t to the high prieſt of the Jews, than he 
was wont to receive from others, becauſe he 
knew the appearance of that high prieſt was 
the very ſame he had ſeen in his dream. There 
is no fact in the world better ſupported than this, 
for beſides the faith of a great prince, and the 
credit of hiſtorians, it was ſuſtained likewiſe by 
records, the Jews having great privileges granted 
them by . that, glorious conqueror on this very 
account. But if upon theſe teſtimonies we give 
credit to this fact, we muſt likewiſe admit, that 
under circumſtances of a fimilar nature, a fact 
of this kind can never be objected to as incre- 
dible. I hope my reaſoning on this head is con- 
cluſive. a 

But it is not enough to be convinced of this 
truth, it is very expedient that we ſhould be as 
well ſatisfied of its utility in many inſtances, as 
in that particularly which I have inſtanced. Men 
are called to the performance of things that ſeem 
to exceed human abilities, conſequently they 
ſtand in need of more than human aſſiſtance; if 
therefore we admit that this world is under the 
direction of a divine providence, and that it is 
ſo, hiſtory rightly conſidered, proves to a demon- 
ſration ; we muſt alſo admit that nothing can 
be more ſuitable to that kind of government 
than ſuch ſort of communications upon very 
particular occaſions. By this manner of ſtating 
the thing we clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh, that 
a wiſe man may and * to reject abſurd, in- 
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connected, and unſupported ſtories, and that for 
the very fame reaſons which induee, and even 
bind him to believe whatever comes to his view 
with evidence and characters worthy of his be- 
Hef, however extraordinary in its nature. The 
wild adventures of heroes in romances, draw no 
imputation upon the heroes of hiſtory, and 2 
man would be juſtly thought mad, who ſhould 
pretend that there 1s no more credit due to the 
commentaries of Cæſar, than to the hiſtory of 
Amadis de Gaule. Our monkiſh hiſtorians have 
been cenfured, and very juſtly cenſured for ere- 
duty and ſuperſtition ; but it is, without doubt, 
a Ry great extravagancy to allert from thence 
that there is nothing of true hiſtory to be col 
lected from their writings. ' We ought not to 
treat them the worſe for being our countrymen, 
or having wrote concerning our country, more 
eſpecially when we pay an implicit belief to other 
authors who flouriſhed in diſtant countries, and 
lived ſome centuries before them; this is not 
equal or impartia}, and therefore cannot be rea- 
ſonable, we ought if we read for inſtruction, to 
winnow out the corn as well as we can, and 
to reject the chaff in both cafes. : 
With reſpect to the little hiſtory which I am 
going to relate, it is indifferent to me whether 
you believe it or not, confider it in what light 
you pleafe, either as a matter of fact, or as a pa- 
rable, it cannot fail of inſtructing. For my own 
art, I ſpeak ingenuouſty when 1 fay, that there 
nothing in it, which to me appears at all im- 
probable. It is a juſt and noble inſtance of he- 
roick virtue in the breaſt of one of the wiſeſt 
and wortbieft monarchs, whoſe hands have ſwayed 
the Engliſh ſcepter; it gives us a very confiftent 
e . idea 
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idea of his piety and charity, at the ſame time 
that it teaches us theſe are things pleaſing in the 
fight of HIM to whom even monarchs are ac- 
countable ; in ſhort, it is 8 happy illuſtration of 
what will be found : a certain and never failing 
maxim, 


Wha thinks not of hereafur thrives 3 ; 


Alfred was a prince, who, if our hiſtorians 
deſcrihe him right, and he had the peculiar 2 
fortune to have his actions recorded by thaſe 
who lived in his awn time, and eren who lived 
ibout him, equally amiable in perſon, and ac- 
complſhed with reſpect to abilities; he accom- 
panied his father when as yet but a child to Rome, 
which gave him ſuch an inclination to letters, as 
made him not only the patron of learned men, 
during his own life, but likewiſe engaged him, 
with infinite pains. and labour, to become himſelf 
the moſt learned man in bis whole dominions. He 
was alſo naturally brave, and had great talents 
for the art of war, neither was he a deſpicable 
politician, and yet with all theſe high qualities 
le wanted ambition. He was ſo far from en- 
ſying his brethren, who by turns wore the erown 
of the Weſt Saxons, that he bore with patience 
ſome lights that were put upon him, and their 
reglefts in not doing him that juſtice which was 
due to a private man, aſſiſting them notwith- 


n every ocraſion; ſo that he was = OT 


lpport to the throne from the very ti 
Takin rendered him able to a& m its defence. 


turn of mind made him capable 
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could have no great kindneſs for him, ſince they 
treated him ſo ill, and made him the darling of 
the people, who ſaw with pleaſure the dawn of 
thoſe virtues, that were one day to render them 
happy. : 8 8 5 
In thoſe times the beſt parts of this iſland 
were for the fins of its inhabitants delivered up 
to the moſt mercileſs of all foreign invaders, l 
mean the Danes, who over-run the country from 
Dover to York, and marked their paſſage where- 
ever they came by laughter, burning and de- 
vaſtation ; few places had force ſufficient, and 
none were held ſo ſacred as to eſcape them. 
Plunder was their only object, and murder their 
common method of obtaining it. The Saxons 
were then divided into ſeveral little kingdoms, 
which' in their turn felt the weight of this dread- 
ful ſcourge, the Weſt Saxons laſt, who were the 
moſt powerful of all. Ethelred then wore the 
crown, and his brother Alfred aſſiſted him with 
His councils and his ſword. They fought the 
Danes often, and many times were victorious, 
but to very little purpoſe, ſince they had to deal 
with an enemy whom no defeats could diminiſh, 
-becauſe of their conſtant ſupplies from abroad, 
and whom no treaties could bind, becauſe they 
made and broke them for their convenience. 

In this diſmal ſituation of things, Ethelred 
dying of a wound he received in the battle of 
Mierden near the Devizes in Wiltſhire, Alfred 
was called to the throne as well by his brother's 


will, as by the unanimous voice of the nobles, fl 


and people ; notwithſtanding which he accepted 
the regal power very unwillingly, for his love to 
peace, and a private life is the only weakneſs or 
folly with which we find him charged by any 
£122 "©" writer. 
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writer. He was however obliged to aſſume the 
crown, the We of which he foreſaw, for he 
was forced to fight for it, before it was well 
fixed upon his head, and this not againſt one, 
but many enemies, and which was worſt of all, 
without any reſpite, inſomuch that in the ſpace 
of a year he had nine pitched battles all obſti- 
nately fought, and yet none of them deciſive. 

He very eaſily perceived, that notwithſtand- 
ing the fidelity and valour of his ſubjects, and 
that they often overcame their enemies, yet by 
the continuance of theſe conflicts they mult be 
inevitably wore out, unleſs ſome m , cog 
1 de found to put things more u a level, in 
ir order to ma —— —4 worth fehting for. It 
s WM was with this view that he turned his thoughts 
s WI to a naval ſtrength, in hopes that by guarding 
the coaſts of the iſland, new invaſions might be 
je prevented; diſcerning clearly, that the advantages 
cM zcifing from a ſea fight, in which his ſubjects had 
che better, were far ſuperior to any ſucceſs on 
e land; becauſe it not only diſcouraged freſh at- 
tempts, but cut off thoſe ſupplies which had hi- 
cherto rendered the Danes invincible, by making 
„one battle only a prelude to another; ſo that 
„which ever way an engagement turned, the loſs 
y he ſuſtained therein made it a real defeat, his 

armies becoming gradually thinner and weaker. 

This ſcheme in ſome meaſure took effect, for 

his cruizing ſquadrons frequently beat the Danes, 

hindered their landing, and forced them to think 
of carrying their deſtructive arms into other 
countries. The veſſels of which he made uſe 
were a kind of gallies, and by the help of theſe 
he ſometimes tranſported detachments of horſe 
from one part of the iſland to another, which 
We enabled 


— — 
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enabled them to cut off ſtraggling parties of 
Danes that were roving up and down the open 
country in ſearch of ſubſiſtence or of plunder; 
and if this ſtep had been taken earlier, it might 
in all probability have anſwered his utmoſt hopes, 
and have put it in his power to have cleared his 
dominions entirely of ſtrangers, or reduced them 
into a ftate of ſubjection, that might in time 
have repaired the loſs of his own people. 
hut as it was begun late, when the public trea- 
ſure was in a manner exhauſted, and when con- 
ſequently he could not fit out fleets on every 
ſide, at leaſt of a force ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſe, for which they were employed; the 
Danes found means to prevent being attacked at 
fea by the Saxon ſquadrons: In order to this 
they withdrew their atmres northwards, where 
their ſupplies landed with fewer difficulties, and 
when' they were joined by them marched fouth- 


watts again and committed new depredations, 


Alfred aw this with inexpreflible grief, as it 
ſeemed to threaten bis ſubjects with total de- 
ſtruction, notwithſtaniding all the precautions he 
ould take, or the ſmall advantages that he gained 
from time to time by ſurprizing and beating their 
detachments. He continued however indefati- 
gable in his labours, and left no ſtone unturned 
to ſuſtain the ſinking cauſe of the Saxons, not- 
withſtanding it grew every day more and more 
deſperate. The Danes on the other hand made 
it the principal point of their policy to deſtroy 
him, which once effected, they perſuaded them- 
ſelves” that his ſubjects would have fallen into 
deſpair, and have loſt entirely all power of re- 
ſiſtance. But tho' this meaſure was well con- 
ttived, it was nevertheleſs found impracticable 
2 | in 
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in the execution; for the King was ſo much bet- 
ter acquainted with the country than they, and 
the face of it was ſo very different from what 
it now is, that on every ſide there were ſtrong 
paſſages, inacceſſible marſhes, or thick foreſts, 
to which, as occaſion required, he could retreat, 
and convey himſelf by routs, to which they were 
totally ſtrangers, from one place to another. So 
that while they made themſelves ſure of inveſting 
bim in a wood with a few of his attendants, 
they had the news, perhaps, of his intercepting 
with a conſiderable body of forces,. the troops 
they expected from diſtant parts of the king- 
dom, and which, when he had cut off, his 
people diſperſed again, and the Danes were at 
as great a loſs as ever to know what was become 
of him, till from ſome new ſtroke they learned 
the place of his retreat, and then loſt him again 
by the ſame method. 8 
In this manner this wiſe and good prince ſpent 
the firſt ix years of his reign, often in the field, 
oftener flying, always in danger, ſurrounded with 
the cares, but never taſting, tbe pleaſures of roy- 
alty ; and not only without a court, but dell 
tute of a place where to hide his head. Inſtead 
of being diſtinguiſned by purple robes, be was 
uſually conſtrained to wear a diſguiſe, 1 he 
might the better conceal himſelf from the Danes; 
for ſo much had he travelled, and with ſo great 
familiarity he converſed with all ranks, that be 
was known to moſt part of his own ſubjects. 
Known to them in the moſt amiable character 
that of a young prince endowed with great a 
good qualities, and - abſolutely. free, from. vices, 
ever ready to - expaſe his perſon. for their prefer; 
vation, and willingly taking a ſhare in thoſe 
K 4 bardfſhips, 
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hardſhips, from which he found it impoſſible to 
defend them. Attentive to whatever might con- 
tribute to the publick ſafety, and from that mo- 
tive only careful of his own, willing to purſue 
any meaſure that might promote his ſubjects 
good, how difagreeable ſoever it might be to 
himſelf; ſo much maſter of his paſſions and in- 
clinations, that they never ſtood in the way when 
any propoſition was offered that had a-tendency 


to the good of the people: for which reaſon 


his affairs admitting of no better expedient, he 
. liſtened to the offers made by the Danes of con- 

cluding a firm and laſting peace ; he could not 
but be ſuſpicious of their eh, and yet know- 
ing no other way by which a ſhort ſeaſon of re- 
poſe, ſo neceſſary to the afflicted Saxons, could be 
procured, he was content to try what by this 
method might be done. The negotiation was 
ſudden, for neither the manners of thoſe times, 
nor the ſituation that things were in, would al- 
low of any delay; in ſhort, a peace was con- 
cluded, the Danes retired out of his territories 
about the coming on of winter, and his ſubjects 
were in hopes, that during the enſuing ſpring 
and ſummer, they might have time to recover 
themſelves a little, and take ſome ſteps towards 
reſtoring their affairs. Deluſive hopes, which Al- 
fred however was conſtrained to encourage, that 


they might be defended from abfolute deſpair. 


Deluſive hopes, that might have been ſtill more 
fatal to them, if their perfidious enemies had 
acted with any tolerable addreſs; but as they made 
the- peace to ſerve an immediate purpoſe, that 


was no ſooner ſerved, than they plainly diſco- 


vered that they meant to obſerve this, no 8 2 
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than they had done every other treaty of the 


ſame kind. 1 ob n 

The Danes having drawn in all their parties, 
received recruits that had landed in ſeveral places, 
and being informed that a new ſupply was at ſea 
from Denmark, returned without any 


ceremony 
into the country of the Weſt Saxons, and 


marched directly to Chippenham in Wilts, which 
was then large, populous, and a place of 

conſideration, where their kings uſually ſpent 
their ſummer months, and from thence burnt 
and plundered all the country round about. The 
Saxons, who had not the ſuſpicion of this 
diſmal event, were diſperſed in ſuch a manner, 
that it was impoſſible to aſſemble any body of 
men capable of making head againſt theſe inva- 
ders; on the contrary, the news ftruck every 
where ſuch a terror, that the people retiring 


from all places that ſtood expoſed, took ſhelter, 


notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, in the 
fens, foreſts and mountains, as chooſing rather to 
periſh by hunger or wild beaſts, than to fall into 
the hands of an enemy without mercy, and 
without faith. Thus the ruin of the kingdom 
ſeemed to be compleated by that very ſtep which 


had been taken, from a perſuaſion that —_— | 


elſe could preſerve it; and even thoſe, who ha 

hitherto hazarded every thing in its - defence, 
were ſtruck with ſuch a panick, that they ap- 
plied themſelves for the firſt time to provide ag 
well as they could for the ſecarity. of their pri- 
vate eſtates, without any reſpect to the publick, 
as apprehending it to be paſt redemption. The 
Danes themſelves triumphed with unuſual inſo- 
lence, ſuppoſing, that as they had ruined the 


Eaſt Angles, _ and other principalities, 


- i they 
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they had now put an end to the Weſt Saxon 
government, and were at liberty to extend theit 
mroads with impunity, wherever the hopes of 
booty, mer: afford them any temptation. 
be king tefs eredulous, and more upon his 
experience rather than years having taught 
im not to be milked by appearances, ſent away 
che chihdren of the royal family early to a place 
of ſafety; after which, perceiving that reſiſtance 
would have been but a raftmeſs in bis circum- 
ſtances, he withdrew with a few perſons of di- 
ſtinction and others of his houſehold to a ſecure 
retreat, which, at that ſeaſon of the year cfpe- 
cially, was' altogether inacceffible to the Danes, 
umd of theffidelity of the Saxons he neither had, 
or indeed ever received Cauſe to doubt. There 
be propeſed to remain hid till a proper occaſion 
difered, either for collecting his people again in- 
to a body when the preſent ſtrong impreffion 
of fear was in ſome meaſure removed, or to 
make his eſcape to the coaſts, upon which he had 
till many detachments, that ſerved as marines 
when his ſquadron failed upon a cruize, and co- 
vered the port towns when the veſſels returned 
from ſen; for being the very depth of winter, 
and the weather unuſually ſevere, it was impoſ- 
ble at that juncture, either to undertake any 
immediate expedition, or to reach the ſea coafts 
without running the utmoſt hazard of being in- 
The place he chofe for ſhelter was a fenny 
Mand between the rivers Thon and Parret in So- 
merſetſhire, eonſiſting of a pretty large extent 
vf marſhy ground overgrown with alders, that 
afforded cover to deer and other game. In the 


center of this ifland there was about . 
| | | © 
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of ſolid ground upon which he built a wooden 
houſe or fort for the e of himſelf and 
his company, and from thence it received the 
name of Ethælingey, which in the Saxon tongue 
ſignifies the iſle of Nobles, celebrated by our 
ancient poets and hiſtorians, but of which there 
pow remains no kind of veſtige or memory, ex- 
cept it may be in the village of Athelny, Which 
ſtands near the place where this inonarch after- 
wards founded a monaſtery. The only means 
of getting into this iſland was either by boats or 
wading, except in the midſt of ſummer, when 
the people of the country knew how to enter it 
by a ſmall winding path that lay through the 
woods, and which was rendered utterly impaſ- 
ſible as ſopn as the rains began to fall, by which 
the marſhes round about became impracticable 
quagmires; ſo that in effect it was a ſort of na- 
tural fortification, which, conſidering the rude- 
neſs of the military art in thoſe times, might be 
filed almoſt impregnable. | 
The principal difficulty he had to ſtruggle 
with, was to find the means of ſubſiſtence, hay- 
ing no magazines or ſtores of any kind, but de- 
pending for his daily food on the any: of 
thoſe about him in hunting and fiſhing, and the 
incertain ſupplies of bread and drink, which 
thoſe in the neighbouring countries, who knew 
his diſtreſs, were able to convey. Yet in this ſad 
ſituation he ſtill kept up his courage, and how- 
ever diſconſolate, was very far from falling into 
deſpair. This was the pure effects of his piety, 
of which having an early tincture in his infancy, 
it grew up With, jand fortified his reaſon; ſo that 
being now in his thirtieth year, it furniſhed him 
with hope, in the midſt of melancholy appear- 
| 6 ances, 
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ances, and adminiſtred to him ſuch comforts in 
his calamities, that his mind was never diſtracted 
or diſordered, or his temper ſo diſcompoſed, as 
to make him uneaſy to himſelf or others. On the 
contrary, his diſcourſes were pleaſant and chear- 
ful, calculated to keep up the ſpirits of thoſe 
about him, to encourage them to bear their pre- 
Tent ſufferings with patience, and to expect that 
providence in due time would deliver him and 
them from the miſeries that had been brought 
upon them by that luxury, which univerſally 
prevailed before the invaſion of the Danes, and 
the report of which had probably attracted them. 
But after all, it is not either improbable or im- 

_ poſſible, that by degrees the king's firmneſs might 

| have been wore out, more eſpecially. when he 
ſaw every thing growing worſe and worſe, and 
that dejection of mind, which fits people for ſla- 
very, Grrondiiig through all ranks of his ſubjects, 
from an apprehenſion, that they had no longer 
a ſtrength ſufficient to defend themſelves, no 
ally from whom they could expect aſſiſtance, 
while on the contrary, the ſuperiority of their 
enemies was conſtantly increaſing, and their con- 
queſts extending on every ſide. It is hard to ſay, 
whether in ſuch a ſtate of things, either philo- 
ſophic conſtancy, or that higher degree of con- 
fidence, which can only flow from religion, could 
have long ſupported this brave prince, if when 
his affairs were at the very worſt, he had not 
received a kind of conſolation, which ſuddenly 
revived his ardour, and inſtead of the weak and 
glimmering rays of hope, which now and then 
cheared his mind, filled his breaſt with a full 
aſſurance that he ſhould triumph over all theſe 
TEETER "TT e difficulties, 
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difficulties, and live to govern his people in proſ- 
perity and peace. 

It fell out one day, that all who accompanied 
him being abroad in the marſhes breaking the 
ice, and trying if it was poſſible to catch ſome 
fiſh, he remained in the houſe with an old ſer- 
vant, whoſe labour in ſuch caſes could have been 
of little uſe. To amuſe his melancholy mo- 
ments, the king, as his cuſtom was, had taken a 
book into his hand, and while he was deep in 
meditation a perſon knocked at the door. The 
ſervant having opened it, informed the ki 
that it was ene Nider, a poor old man \moſt 
famiſhed with hunger and periſhing with cold, 


who beſought him by all the ties of humanity - 


and religion to take compaſſion on his miſery, 
and to afford him ſome relief in his diſtreſs. The 
king ordered, that he ſhould be ſent to the fire, 
and directed his ſervant to examine and report 
the contents of their cupboard. This was a taſk 
very ſoon performed, the ſervant giving his ma- 
jeſty to underſtand, that there was but one loaf 
of bread, that as day light was wearing away 
his people muſt ſpeedily return, and very likel 

with empty hands, and, which was worſe, wit 


empty ſtomachs. All which taken together the 


ſervant looked upon as arguments more than ſuf- 
ficient to diſpenſe with the king's parting with 
any thing, even to ſo ſad an object as he had be- 
fore him. | 


But the benevolence af great minds, the mag- 
nanimity of monarchs, and the overflowings of 


chriſtian charity are not to be reſtrained even 
by the fear of ſuffering themſelves thoſe wants 
which they relieve. The king ordered without 
heſitation, that half of the Joaf ſhould be given 


3 


to 
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the ſtarving old man, and condeſcended to ſay 

ce to his meal in theſe words. Blefled be 
God for his gifts]! The ſervant ſtood amazed 
at this act of royal charity, when in parting with 
Half a loaf, the king beſtowed the moiety of 
all that he had. As for Alfred, pleaſed with hav- 
ing reſcued from the java of death his fellow 
creature and his ſubject, he took up his hoo 
again and reſumed his meditations. But it was 
not long before he felt his ſpirits, which had been 
ſtirred by this accident, ſettle into an unuſual 
compoſure, which ſuddenly gave way to a drow- 
ſineſs, that ſtealing upon his ſenſes locked them 
up in a ſweet ſlumber, which however laſted not 
long, and with which notwithſtanding the king 
found bis body 'wonderfully refreſhed... But this 
was nothing in companion of the ſatisfaction he 
felt in his mind, for in that ſhort ſleep he faw 
the appearance of St. Cuthbert, who told him 
that God having brought his people to a ſenſe 


of their ſins, would graciouſly withdraw thoſe 


evils, by which they had been ſo heavilychaſtiſed, 
and that ſince, in the midſt of want, he had fo 
liberally beſtowed his alms upon one more dif- 
treſſed than himſelf, he ſhould be ſpeedily re- 
ſtored to his kingdom; adding, that as the ſeal 
of this promiſe, and that he might-depend upon 
its performance, his company would quickly re- 
turn with a ſupply of proviſions much beyond 
his and their expectations. He had ſcarce time 
to reflect upon this ſingular viſion, and return 
thanks to heaven for ſo great a favour, When his 
attendants arrived, and brought with them. ſuch 
a quantity of fiſh as might have ſufficed a much 


larger number. The king looked upon this ſup- 


ply with double aſtoniſhment, as coming very 
| opportunely, 
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epportunely, after the great ſtraits to which they 
had been put, and at the ſame time affording 
him a convincing confirmation of the truth of 
his dream; ſo that he participated with great 
lightneſs of heart in the common joy, occa- 
ſioned by ſo good a ſupper, and found his people 
as. well diſpoſed as he could wiſh, to reliſh his 
exhortations, and to co-operate with him, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, in yes +. 
gether a body of men from all quarters, that 
they might once more try their fortune in the 
field, againſt a nation, who to numberleſs fla- 
grant. crimes, had added of perjury, than 
which, none was more likely to expoſe them to 
the ſtroke of divine vengeance. 7 

While the king was meditating on e 
of effecting, what he had ſo much at heart, he 
was ſurprized with a piece of good news, fo 
much the more welcome, as it was altogether 
befide and beyond his expectation. The Danes, 
under the command of their two famous princes, 
Hubba and Hungar, had made a violent irrup- 
tion into Wales, and deftroyed a vaſt extent of 
country with fire and ſword, After their re- 
turn from this expedition, they entered Devon- 
ſhire, and laid every thing waſte ; till hearing 

that the earl had retired, with what few forces he 
had, into the caſtle of Kinwith, not far from 
the mouth of the river Tau, they reſolved to 
inveſt it immediately, and to famiſh, all that 


were Within it. The earl of Devon and his 
Saxons very eaſily penetrated their deſign, at 


the ſame time they ſaw that nothing could 
prevent its taking effect. Believing therefore, 
that it was prudence to prefer an honourable 


death by the ſword, to that of lingering with 
hunger; 


j 
. 
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hunger; and knowing, that if they had any 


chance for victory, it muſt be before their 
ſtrength was diminiſhed by want; they ſuddenly 
iſſued from the caſtle, with that determined ſpi- 
rit which attends deſpair; and in the firſt fury 
of their onſet diſpatched Hubba, and that body 
of Danes which was under his command. The 
reſt ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate, except thoſe 
who - made a timely retreat to their ſhips, and 
fled from that fury they, could not withſtand. 

It was in this battle that the Saxons made 
themſelves maſters of the famous ſtandard, called 
the Raven, from the picture of that bird, em- 
broidered therein, by the three ſiſters of Hubba and 
Hungar, which ſtruck the whole Daniſh nation 


with terror, becauſe this banner was eſteemed 


by them fatal; for other countries have had 
their- fables as well as ours, and it was univer- 
ſally believed by the Danes, that their fortune 
in war was inſeparably connected with the poſ- 
ſeſhon of that ſtandard; ſo that the loſs was 
accounted irreparable, and a ſignal that victory 
had quitted them and was gone over to the ſide 


of the Saxons. An opinion, which however 


idle and ridiculous in itſelf, was attended with 
prodigious conſequences, as it wonderfully raiſed 
the courage of a people on the point of being 


ſubdued, and diſmayed thoſe who had been hi- 


therto conquered, from a notion, that this magi- 
cal ſtandard was a ſure pledge of ſucceſs in 


every expedition. 


Alfred perceiving how much all who were 
about him were elevated by this news, reſolved to 
loſe as little time as poſſible, and to fall upon the 


Danes before they were recovered from this fit 


of conſternation. But though he acted vigor- 
| ouſly, 
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ouſly, he avoided precipitation, and having ſent 
ſuch as he could truſt, to invite the inhabitants 
of Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire and Hampſhire, to 
take up arms; he employed thoſe who came 
earlieſt to his aſſiſtance, in improving the little 
fort he had raiſed in his iſland, that it might afford 
him a more. ſecure and comfortable retreat, in 
caſe he ſhould, on any emergency, find himſelf 
obliged to withdraw thither. He likewiſe endea- 
voured to gain the beſt intelligence he could of 
the ſituation and condition of the, enemy ; and 
being informed, that their princes had recourſe 
to feaſting, as the ſureſt means of reſtoring Da- 
niſh courage; he adventured himſelf, in the 


dreſs of a harper, to viſit their head quarters; 


where by his ſkill, in playing on that inſtru- 
ment, and his merry and facetious converſation, 
he ſpent a whole fortnight, inuch to their ſatis- 
faction and much more to his own, playing 
every day in the king's tent, going freely where- 
ever he thought fit, and being highly careſled 
and ſumptuouſly entertained wherever he came, 
Having thus learned all he wanted to know, 
with that certainty which his own eyes only 
could give, he ſhifted his diſguiſe, and returned 
faſely to his own company. 9 | 
place appointed for the Saxon army to 
aſſemble, was on the ſide of Sellwood foreſt in 
Wiltſhire ; and as he had paſſed the Eaſter holi- 
days in the Daniſh camp, ſo Alfred kept Whit- 
ſuntide in his own ; where the ſight of this mo- 
narch, after being ſo long hid, was ſo agree- 
able to his faithful ſubjects, that he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a body of men, who forget- 
s paſt dangers and diſaſters, ſhewed an earneſt 


tin 
delire of putting once more their fortune to : 
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trial in the field, which the king did not long 
delay. The Danes were at Eddington with an 
army, much ſuperior in number, and were in- 
tent upon drawing in their parties, in order to at- 
tack p fi Saxons with their whole force ; but 
Alfred prevented them, and by a ſudden march 
ſurpriſed them, when they leaſt expected him ot 
routed them with a prodigious laughter, and 
following his victory, beſieged the king, with the 
ſmall remains of his broken forces, in a caſtle, 
where they were forced to ſubmit to ſuch terms 
as their generous victor thought” fir to pre- 
ſcribe. 
This was the beginnin of thoſe Portes vie- 
tories, by which our noble conqueror broke the 
Dan rength, and made way for the reſtitu- 
tion of the Saxon government. Wiſe princes 
eieh * rr calamities into public beno- 
finding all the teffer principalities 
oe 11 1 1 ee overwhelmed | by the 
Janes, took this opportunity to lay the founda- 
tion of one great monarthy, without "any im- 
putaion of ambition or injuſtice. He was too 
equitable” a prince to thifk of raifing his own 
power at the expence of his neighbour + but 
when foreign invaders had ruined the eonſtitu- 
Hows” which formerly fubfifted; he thought it 
not. barely expedient, bur held it to be his du 
to raiſe a new ſtructure upon theſe ruins, whi 
was likely to prove fo much the ſtronger, as the 
foundation was broader and better laid. He 
had a good title to do this by right of arms, but 
3 he a a better aged the univerſal conſent of 
50 Ts as well Danes as Saxons, who were 
lirous to provide for their future ſecu- 


rity, 
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rity, by ſubmitting to the beſt of monarchs and 
to the beſt of men. | 

His firſt care was, to put his military and na- 
val eſtabliſhments on the faireſt footing poſſible, fo 
_ they might 3 all the ends of the nation, 
in ſupporting the laws, and protecting them 
from 5 — invaſions, without den to 
their liberties. He ſucceeded in this to his wiſh; 
his ſoldiers and ſeamen did not conſider them- 
ſelves as mercenaries, who fought for hire, but 
as men, called to the noble office of defending 
the rights of the crown, and of their coufitry 
by land and ſea z and his diſtributions were. ſo 
pradently made, that they were not continually 
tied to this duty, but returned, after a reaſon- 
able ſervice, to their reſpective families, and the 
civil offices of life, by which due care was taken 
to keep up a military ſpirit, and the noble pro- 
fefflon of arms did nat degenerate into a trade. 
Hut, though this alone might ſufficiently com- 
mend the memory of Alfred to poſterity; Bt 
„ _ other eee 9 5 h 55 

* uſtify the high ref] paid him, by 

dſe writers more eſpecially, who lived in 2 
near his time. He was not only the deliverer 
and protector, but the legiſlator alſo of his 
people. He it was, who collected and digeſted 
into an eaſy, uſeful and conſiſtent form, thoſe 
laws and cuſtoms that had prevailed in the ſe- 
veral Saxon principalities, ſupplying their defects, 
pruning their excreſences, and reconciling their 
differences, ſo as to frame out of the whole a 
moſt excellent and defirable conſtitution, which 
he eſtabliſhed by his abſolute power, after it 
was approved by an aſſembly of the ſtates ; and 
ſo became equally binding upon his * 

| an 
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and their ſubjects. For he made uſe of that 


tranſcendent authority he obtained by his ſword, int 
to give life and vigour to his laws; which, ac- co 
cording to his will, ratified by their conſent, be- ſuc 
came the rightful and indefeaſible inheritance of fre 
his people. | | ci 
In this ſenſe he was as much the founder of of 
Engliſh liberty, as he was of the Engliſh mo- bi 
narchy ; for his wiſdom taught him, that no- he 
thing that was violent could laſt long; and there- Cz 
fore he contrived, that the ſupport of the con- de 


ſtitution, which he eſtabliſhed, ſhould ariſe fc 

from the intereſt that the people had therein; t 

and that the power and greatneſs of his ſuccef- r 
fors ſhould reſt upon the ſolid baſis of their pur- 
ſuing the public good ; which while they did, 
the wheels of government went on, as directed 
| ſolely by the king's will, and the machine never 
ſuffered any check, but when he, who held 
the reins of government, endeavoured to. turn 
it into a wrong road. Neither did he give the 
people only a right to the laws, but entruſted 

the execution to them, ſo far as the nature of 
things would allow ; and this was the great ex- 

| cellence of the Saxon conſtitution, and endeared 
it ſo much to the people, that it became the 
object of every man's attention, as much or 

more than his private concerns. | | 

His views for the benefit of mankind did not 
ſolely regard poſterity, but were carried imme- 
diately into practice; ſo that his hopes of the 
future ſucceſs of his ſyſtem were founded in 
the felicity, with which he faw it attended in 
his own time. He did not barely reſtore the 
Saxon power, or his ſubjeQs to their poſſeſſions, 
but revived learning, reformed their manners, 
introduced 


* 
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introduced arts, raiſed manufactures, and en- 
couraged trade. All this he did, though the 
ſucceeding courſe of his life was far from being 
free from troubles, or unmoleſted by ſiniſter ac- 
cidents. New invaſions were attempted, and as 
often repulſed ; the Danes frequently revolted, 
but were conſtantly reduced ; other vexations 
he met with, but he triumphed over all, He 
came to the title of king without a king- 
dom ; he left it flouriſhing and vaſtly extended, 
for the bounds of the whole iſland were ſcarce 
the bounds of his dominions. His ſubjects were 
rude, illiterate and poor; he rendered them ci- 
vilized, learned and wealthy: diſorders and diſ- 


tractions reigned every where, when he aſcend- 


ed the throne; but at his demiſe he left all 
things in good order, and in a ſtate of pro- 
found peace, He improved upon all that his 
royal anceſtors had done before him, but left 
to his ſucceſſors an example inimitable from its 
perfection. _ 

He was as far from affecting fame, as he was 
free from vanity ; and for any thing that appears 


from records, contented himſelf with the mo- 


deſt title, of king of the Weſt Saxons. Yet 
his reputation reached to the continent, and 
drew many teſtimonies of reverence and reſpect 
from the greateſt amongſt contemporary prin- 
ees, nay it penetrated into the eaſt ; and the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem addreſſed him in terms 
worthy of a primitive biſhop, to the moſt pious 
amoneſt chriſtian princes. But what is ſtill more 
wonderful, his intelligence and his compaſſion reach- 
ed farther, for he Ent alms to the Chriſtians in 
the Indies, by the hands of the biſhop of Sher- 
burn; and the curioſities brought from thence 
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by that prelate, were preſerved many ages after 
in the treaſury of the cathedral church of Saliſ- 
bury, when the epiſcopal reſidence was trans- 
ferred thither. I fay nothing of the diſcoveries 
that. were attempted by his command to the 
north-eaſt, or of a multitude of other memor- 

le actions, for theſe are but the outlines of 
his character, not the hiſtory of his atchieve- 
ments ;, of which, if time had not deprived us 
of it, we might have had an elegant and au- 
thentic memorial, deduced by his own pen; for 
like Cæſar, he wrote his commentaries, under 
, Rd: Dupe title, of the ſtory of Al- 


. He was no leſs amiable in his private life than 
glorious .in his public conduct. Patient in ad- 
verſity, moderate in proſperity, unaffected in his 
iety, always indefatigable, and always modeſt. 
ery learned, for the times in which he lived, 
and zealous in promoting learning, of which as he 
gave public teſtimonies to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford; ſp the converſation of men of letters was 
the great ſolace of his cares, and the principal 
delight of his private hours. He left behind 
kim many valuable writings, originals and tran- 
{lations ; ſome on ſacred ſubjects, others on 
hiſtory and policy, more reſpecting morality, 
the conduct of human life, and the education of 
youth. He had à correct taſte in architecture 
and other ſciences; liberally rewarded ingenious 
men in all profeſſions, which drew numbers of 
them to bis court. In fine, he was an affection- 
ate buſband, a tender father, a. kind maſter, a 
conſtant friend, and full of benevolence to all 
mankind, He lived upwards of fifty, and reign- 
ed near thirty years: his body was _— '® 
| yde 
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Hyde abbey near Wincheſter; | removed from 
thence to the cathedral, where his bones were 
expoſed to the barbarous inſults of the ſoldiers in 
the great rebellion ; but by the pious care of a 
reverend prelate, his remains. now reſt quietly at 
Oxford, and his memory will be revered as long 
IE retain, any reſpe for virtue or good» 


This, madam, (addrefling himſelf to lady Con- 
ſtantia,) is I hope, an apology for that ſhort 
recital of a diſpute, not wholly foreign to my 
ſubject; and which, with an humble diſquali 
ing of your own underſtanding, you would have 
reprefented as beyond your reach. But, ladies, 
ſuch ſpeculations neither are, or ought to be 
lo; it is your duty to make them ſometimes 
the objects of your private meditations ; for it 
can never be a point of politeneſs to diſſemble 
your acquaintance with them, more eſpecially in 
a company of private friends. The freedom 
that I uſe, is an evidence of the truth of what 
I fay; and J muft confeſs, it would be a pain to 
me to ſpeak, where I had ſo much as a ſuſpi- 
cion that freedom would be ill taken, or truth 
heard with diſpleaſure. The glittering aſſemblies 
of the world would hear lectures of this ſort, 
not only without reliſh, but with contempt ; 
but what would be neceſſary there to excite at- 
tention, and attract applauſe, would meet with 
neither in this place. 8 (ENT a 

We are all of us unaffected with, or tho- 
roughly convinced of the vanity of fuch purſuits, 
which corrupt the inclinations of youth, and 

bring on an old age, full of infirmities and in- 

_ of reverence ; what I have related, I 
thought ſuitable to the taſk which you _ 
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and though it riſes into the ſuperior ſpheres of 
life, yet it furniſhes us with an example equally 
worthy and capable of imitation. Kings them- 
ſelves, as this ſtory ſhews, may fall into the 
greateſt difficulties, and frel even the extremi- 
ties of want; can then perſons of another rank 
flatter themſelves with an exemption - from the 
ſtrokes of fortune, or to ſpeak with greater 
propriety, from the like diſpenſations? Ought 
we not then to learn from Alfred, to bear 
them with patience, to hope with. conſtancy, 
and never to think, that while our circumſtances 
leave us any thing, we may diſpenſe with cha- 
rity? Theſe are leſſons, hard indeed to be prac- 
tiſed, but which ĩt is the more neceſſary therefore to 
repeat, becauſe of their importance. Let me try 
however, whether I have yet ſo much of muſic 
in my nature, as to conclude this Jong diſcourſe 
with verſes, not altogether unworthy of your 
' 
With words of anger, and with brow ſevere, 
Mi chide our children from their idle play; 
And often tell them, that the time draws near, 
l hen buſy labour muſt employ the day. 
To baniſh tops and taw, have we the will, 
T 7 tears bedew the infant face? 

To teach them books and arts, have we the ſkill, 
As things to which their paſtimes muſt give place? 
So wiſe compar d to them, need we be told, 

As children riſe to manhood, men grow od? 
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{1 II. TELL 
The thirſt of pleaſure, love of foys fucceeds, | 


To women, po or war the. youngſter bends ; 
A ftrifter rein his boiſtrous on needs, 

4; keep him in 2 - — „ 
Grave lectures then we rend, to check his beat, 

Point him examples, quote each moral ſage; 
And oft this wholſome maxim we repeat, 

The fins of youth, produce the woes of age. 
Think we not once, while thus we ſpend our breath, 
Age few arrive at, all muſt meet with death, 


5 m. 


Yet wiſe and juſt, and virtuous our deſignn. 
 Moft Sy. all the doctrine which we preach ; 
This only wanting in our diſcipline, | 
That teaching others, we ourſelves ſhould teach. 
If the great end of man be endleſs bliſs, - 
Then vain alike all fleeting pleaſures are; 
For that attends another life not this, 
And both muſt equally demand our care. 
Be this the touchſtone —_— hope and fear, 
Who thinks not of hereafter, thrives not here. 


We are certainly much obliged to you, Sir, 


faid lady Conſtantia, for this long and laboured 
diſcourſe, from which I muſt confeſs, I am very 
well ſatisfied that what you premiſed, concern- 
ing your diſpute with our neighbour, was a very 
ſuitable introduction to what you afterwards de- 
hvered ; I ſhall likewiſe freely admit, that hav- 
ing ſpent every day this week in entertaining 
amuſements, it was highly reaſonable this ſhould 
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be diſtinguiſhed by a performance of a more ſe- 
rious kind. There is however one circum- 
Nance, that ought methinks to be attended to 
in the application, which -is, that though it ap- 
pears from this narrative, there may be caſes in 
which dreams are very ſignificant ; yet this does 
not at all hinder, that the vulgar ſuperſtition of 
interpreting dreams, or the ill grounded humours 
of remembring and regarding them, ſhould be 
exploded and treated with juſt contempt, For 
ſuch inſtances as you have mentioned, being 
very rare, and depending ſolely on the favour of 
the ſupreme being, ought not to be urged as an 
objection againſt a general rule, which is well 


ſupported by experience, as at the ſame time it is 


grounded on the principles of good ſenſe. _. 

I ſhould be very. ungrateful, ſaid Sir Lawrence 
Teſty, for that pleaſure which our friend has 
given me, if I did not freely acknowledge, that 
he has ſet this remarkable paſſage in our hiſtory 
in a very agreeable, and uſeful light. There is 
certainly nothing that ſo much affects generous 
minds as contemplating majeſty in diſtreſs; 
when the royal. character is ſupported by the 
eclat of ſuperior virtues, and the monarch ap- 
pears ſuch from the tranſcendent faculties of his 
mind, when ſtripped of all the exterior pomp, 
that ſerves only to impreſs reverence on the vul- 
gar. Alfred appears to me greater, as well as 
more amiable, in his hermitage at Athelny, than 
in his. palace at Wincheſter ; and I am ſatisfied, 
that his future magnificence was founded, upon 
right motives, when I reflect on his heroic cha- 
rity, at the time a cupboard was his treaſury, and 
a ſingle loaf circumſcribed his civil liſt, We 
ought to infer from' hence, that whoever 
| SE 
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is jealous of his on rank, ſhould juſtify his title 
to it by his actions in all circumſtances, and be 
as careful to appear a great and good man in the 
meaneſt offices of private life, as in thoſe in 
which he conſiders the public as having an eye 
upon his behaviour. n 
For my own part, added Mrs. Anguiſh, Tam 
not able to expreſs near ſo much as I feel. It 
is a comfortable, and I hope no unreaſonable 
perſuaſion, that even private perſons, who mean 
well and act right, may, under particular cir- 
cumſtances, and where they find themſelves op- 
preſſed by difficulties, which they have not de- 
ſerved, become capable of receiving conſolatory 
impreflions, that may ſupport their hopes, 'ex- 
pel their fears, and teach them to expect with 
confidence, that their innocence ſhall be one 
day or other manifeſted, if not rewarded. Nei- 
ther can I deny, that it gives me a very pleaſing 
ſatisfaction, that a perſon I ſo much eſteem, 
and for whoſe judgment I have fo great a re- 
gard, is of the ſame opinion, and has ſet it in 
ſuch a light, as that there may remain few or 
no doubts about it. | 

There is, ſaid Mr. Penſive, great caution ne- 
ceſſary in treating theſe delicate points, ſo as to 
avoid the two great extreams of incredulity and 
ſuperſtition ; and it is with much pleaſure, that I 
perceive our friend has trod with great circum- 
ſpection this narrow path, without deviating either 
to the right or to the left, and that he concluded 
with a hort and general application, leaving 
every one at liberty to make particular conclu- 
ſions, from the nature of the evidence, which 
he has ſo exactly and agreeably ſtated. Human 
nature is common OY and thoſe actions » 

: 2 | k 
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the great, which ſhew it moſt to advantage, af- 


ford us the moſt convincing, and at the ſame 


time the moſt pleaſing proofs of their elevation. 
For I agree entirely with Sir Lawrence, that all 


the ſubſequent actions of Alfred, which make ſo 


ſhining a figure in hiſtory, are not near ſo proper 
to imprint a true notion. of his character, as 


this portraiture of him in his ſufferings. . war b 


nanimity in the midſt of power, and magnifi- 
cence ſupported by wealth, will always dazzle 
the eyes of the multitude ; but fortitude in the 
lowelt ſtate, and generoſity in the depth of po- 
verty, muſt ſtrike even the. moſt critical judges, 
and perſuade them, that there are ſouls ſuperior 
to the accidents of fortune, and by their native 
luſtre capable of attracting the higheſt venera- 


tion, without any other aſſiſtance than the ſplen- 


dour of their virtues. 

Take the picture in what light you will, con- 
tinued Courtly, it has a charming appearance, 
and it gives me great delight to fee ſo worthy a 
piece, exerciſe ſo fine a pencil, the warmth of 
my friend's genius, the freedom of his hand, and 
thoſe bold and maſterly touches, which flow 
from the juſt feeling of thoſe: virtues, which he 
repreſents, muſt intitle him to our good will, as 
well as our commendation. Hold Sir, ſaid Beau- 
mont, I am already covered with more praiſes 
than I know how to bear; give me leave to 
prevent you from ſaying too much upon ſo tri- 
vial a ſubject. But perhaps, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, upon the latter part of lady Conſtan- 
tia's diſcourſe, that this relation is perfectly well 
guarded againſt any ſuſpicion of ſuperſtitious credu- 
lity. The circumſtances of Alfred's viſion, if it may 
he called ſo, render it perfectly conſiſtent with the 

Fe conduct 
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conduct of divine providence. There is no- 
thing in the repreſentat ion, that can be thought 
indecent, extravagant, or improbable; and as to 
the ſeal of its authenticity, from the unexpected 
ſucceſs of his ſervants in fiſhing, it is extremely 
natural, and therefore credible. Upon the whole, 
there is nothing in this ſtory that tends to cor- 
rupt the underſtanding, or to miſlead the judg- 
ment; on the contrary, it teaches us to merit 
the divine favour, by imitating as far as we are 
able the divine nature, and encourages us to 
hope, that if we do this, how deep ſoever our 
diſtreſs may be, that power, in whom we truſt, 
will ſecure us alike from deſtruction and deſpair. 
But to inſiſt no longer on this head. Give 

me leave to enquire, Sir Lawrence, if you ſtill 
remain fixed to your reſolution of quitting us 
to-morrow. The weather is very indifferent, 
and if you have no preſſing occaſion, me- 
thinks riding in the rain cannot tempt you to 
Mr. Beaumont's petition, ſaid lady Conſtantia, 

is with my participation, and if it had not been 
for a certain reaſon, I ſhould have moved this 
matter myſelf. Without doubt, what he ſays 
of riding in the rain, deſerves to be doubly 
conſidered; for firſt, it is a thing unpleaſant in 
itſelf, and next, it might be infer'd, the place 
could not be very pleaſant, which a wiſe man 
would quit in ſuch weather. You ſee, Sir Law- 
rence, to what artifices the ladies are obliged to 
have recourſe,. to decline ſaying expreſsly, they 
are unwilling to part with viſitors they like. 
Viſitors, madam, ſaid Sir Lawrence, you might 
have ſtiled us your admirers, it would have 
been as agreeable to truth, and have made your 
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arguments ſtronger; but I doubt that was a 
word too which you declined from choice. But 
in the name of wonder, madam, why all this 
ceremony, do you really think that we want 
the excuſe of bad weather, to palliate the in- 
clination we have to remain here? Or could you 
ſuſpect, that your commands would not have 
been obeyed, if they had not been favoured by 
this weeping of the ſkies? The truth is, that 
without any invitation, we ſhould have put off 
our departure till Tueſday ; nor ſhould we have 
fixed ſo ſhort a time, but that we have thoughts 
of-/ troubling you again in about a couple of 
months. Inſtead therefore of contriving how 
to keep us, your ladyſhips politicks may, all in 
good time, be employed in finding an expedient, 
40 get rid of us. | | 
That time, ſaid Miſs Charlotte, will not 
come in haſte. But what ſay you, Captain 
Courtly? That I am. very glad, ſaid he, of this re- 
| ſpite; 1 have promiſed Sir Lawrence and Mr. Pen- 
five to ſpend 4 week with them in ſhooting and 
fiſhing. Very well, ſaid lady Conſtantia, and 
won't you promiſe to meet them here, again? 
Methinks after two months rambling diver- 
ſions, ſuch a week as the laſt might prove no 


diſagreeable amuſement. I am entirely of your 


Jadyſhip's opinion, ſaid captain Courtly, and 
' ſhall. be extremely punctual to an invitation, 
that does me ſo much honour. Very gallant 
indeed, continued Mrs. Anguiſh, I doubt, Mr. 
Courtly, you have a mind to lay aſide the hu- 
mour you have ſo long maintained, of being 
indifferent towards our ſex. There are hu- 
mours, madam, replied Courtly, that people 
really have; but did you never hear, that _ 
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folks have been ſo unlucky as to have humours 
imputed to them that they have not. Will you 
tell me ſincerely, whether a man teſtifies , beſt 
his regard to the ſex, by making love to every 
fine woman he ſees, or by avoiding all profeſ- 
ſions, till he ſees a woman with whom he is 
really in love? That queſtion is not eaſily an- 
ſwered, added Mrs. Anguiſh; in Spain, the firſt 
is a thing always expected, and I attribute to 
that ſilly humour, many of the unlucky acci- 
dents that happen there. In England, ſuch a 
practice ought to be eſteemed ridiculous, and 
the man who makes love; when he is really in 
love, , ſhould have an excluſive claim to the title 
of a man of honour, I thank you, madam, 
ſaid Courtly, bowing, there will come a time, 
perbaps, . when, I ſhall put you in mind to re- 
., . oe Ott 8 
Let us, ſaid Mr. Beaumont, put an end to 
compliments; either chat clock goes tqo faſt, or 
elſe it is very; late, and yet I could with that lady 
Conſtantia would acquaint us with that certain 
reaſon, at which ſhe hinted juſt now. It may be, 
anſwered that lady, ſince you loſt your privi- 
lege of exemption, that I may alſo be inclined, 
as the company indulges me one meeting more, 
to ſubmit ſame little matter to their cenſure. 
Vou are very unt e madam replied 
Beaumont, and every body has the beſt reaſon in 
the world, to be ſatisfied with your impartiality 
and good ſenſe, on this, as on all other occa- 
ſions. Our travellers, I believe, will not regret 
the wet weather, or one day's e eir 
journey. We will then be rather abrupt at preſent, 
ſaid Sir Lawrence, in taking our leave, that we 
may have the more leiſure to-morrow 88 3 
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s the gentlemen propoſed to ſet out 
very early the next morning, the 
company roſe the moment ſupper 
| was over, on Monday night, and 
E withdrew to the uſual place of 
meeting; they were no ſooner ſeated, than Sir 

wrence Teſty, in the name of the reſt, gave 
Jad Conſtantia thanks, for the many civilities 
and favours they had received; commended her 
open and generous hoſpitality ; that eaſe and be- 
nevyolence which ſhe expreſſed in the diſtribution 
of her bounties, and that decorum which ſhe 
knew how to preſerve in the midſt of a free- 
dom, which was rendered doubly delightful by 
that very circumſtance. At the cloſe, he expa- 
tiated on the particular pleaſure they had re- 
ceived in theſe evening amuſements, which he 
ſaid, was an invention that did honour to her 
ladyſhip's genius and judgment, as it furniſhed 
them with the means of paſſing their time very 
agreeably, furniſhed them a multitude of uſeful 
hints, that might otherwiſe have eſcaped their 
obſervation, and taught them the art of eritici- 


ſing the conduct of mankind, in a manner equal- 


ly inſtructive to themſelves, and innocent with 
reſpect to their neighbours. © : 
N | 78. 
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Mrs. Anguiſh then took up the diſcourſe, by 


remarking, that the laſt circumſtance, was not 
only a point of beauty but of importance, We 
have indeed, ſaid ſhe, a right to avail ourſelves 
of other people's misfortunes, and it is a maxim 
laid down by the moraliſts in general, that we 
ought to profit by other people's examples to 
copy thoſe virtues, by which we ſee them riſe 
into diſtinguiſhed happineſs, and to avoid thoſe 
vices by which we perceive, that they have been 
precipitated into miſery and diſgrace. But it is 
extremely difficult to do this, more eſpecially in 
the latter branch, without injuring thoſe, at 
whoſe expence we are to improve. How ſpe- 
cious ſoever the pretence may be, that we aim 
only at the amendment of our own lives, by 
entering into a detection of theirs, it is ex- 
tremely hard, if not utterly impoſſible, to pre- 
vent a criminal curioſity from taking the lead in 
our enquiries, and even indulging a malignant 
pleaſure, in laying open the follies of thoſe, 
whom, upon fuch occaſions, we think ourſelves 
at liberty to treat without reſerve. _ 

T am, faid Mr. Penſive, entirely in that lady's 
ſentiments, and the rather, becauſe I have con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that notwithſtanding the juſtifi- 
cation of ſuch difcourfes is founded on the defire 
of improvement, yet people uſually mcline to 
declaim on the vices and follies, to which they | 
have the leaſt propenſity themfelves. "This ſhews 1 
the ſolidity of what that lady has been ſaying, if 
and that after all, ſuch converſations afford great | 
opportunities of exerciſing bitterneſs of heart, 
and giving a looſe to vindictive ſpleen, after a 
thin covering of moral reflections has, for de- 
cency's fake, been ſpread, to give the air of an 
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anatomical lecture, to what may with greater 
juſtice be ſtiled an ee For who is 
there that has kept even the beſt company, with- 
out diſcerning, that to maltreat the unfortunate, 
and to ſtab the characters of the abſent, is at 
leaſt conſidered as a very ſlight offence, and if 
a few inſignificant precautions be taken, as no 
. ²˙ co to, 7 | 

The warmth that Mr. Penſive has expreſſed, 
added Miſs Charlotte, ſhews great rectitude of 
Judgment, as well as much purity of mind. 
Fhere is, no fault more generally condemned, 
than a diſpoſition to calumny, and yet it is a 
diſpoſition from which few people are free. Such 
as are licentious in their own conduct, take in- 
finite pleaſure in picking up ſtories of other 
people, and in regeating them without ſcruple, 
whether true or falſe; as if their own characters 
were ſome way mended, by detracting froin 
thoſe of others, or that the croud of offenders 
leſſened the nature of an offence. In this, as 
there is ſomething falſe and fooliſh, it agrees 
perfectly with a vicious diſpoſition, and becomes, 
when diſcovered, an object of averſion and con- 


tempt ; but it is very wonderful, that ſome 


whole lives are regular, and even ſevere, have 
at the ſame time a tincture of this humour, and 
aim at heightening the. luſtre of their own re- 


putation, by throwing thoſe of their neighbours 


into ſhade. The fact is very ſtrange, and would 
be altogether incredible, if daily experience did 


not force us to acknowldge, that it is incon- 
teſtably true. ; 


I proteſt, ſaid captain Courtly, Miſs Charlotte 
is become a perfect philoſopher, and treats the 
moſt ſerious ſubjects, with the air and n 
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of an Arpaſia. An excellent inſtance this of the 
utility, of our evening conferences, for daubr, 
whether for the future I ſhall call them amuſe- 
ments, ſince I perceive, that by ſpeculating upo 
human nature, we in reality grow wiſer, an 
contract a habit of connecting at firſt fight, ex- 
terior actions with their interior motives ; a kind 
of ſcience, which for any thing I know, is not 
to be acquired any other way. Methinks theſe 
young ladies have been admitted into this myſ- 
terious knowledge a little too foon, or at leaſt 
T perſuade myſelf, their huſbands will think ſo ; 
for as things ſtand at prefent, gentlemen ſeem 
to apprehend nothing ſo much as ſuperior under- 
ſtanding in their conforts, and indeed they have 
commonly too much reaſon to apprehend it, 
from the conſcioufneſs of their own defects. 
In my poor opinion, ſaid Caliſta, this method 
of - conveying inſtruction is peculiarly adaptey 
to our ſex, as it has a tendency to teach diſ- 
cretion early, which otherwiſe we are in dan- 
ger of never acquiring till it be too. late. A; 
inquiſitive _ temper in young women is ve 
juſtly diſcouraged, becauſe it commonly leads 
them to an acquaintance with things that it is 
unproper, and ;even indecent for them to know ; 
yet without being inquiſitive, information is not 
to be had, eyen in matters that concern the 
common occurrences. of life ; ſo that what be- 
tween the fear of being thought pert or buſy, and 
e danger of being ignorant or ſimple, we find 
it very difficult to attain ſufficient lights for the 


direction of our conduct; at the ſame time that 


our peace and proſperity depend upon it, Is 
not this very hard? There is nothing more com- 
mon, than for men to flatter us with all the 
* e 
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attributes of perfection, in which they muſt cer- 
tainly talk very idly, unleſs they ſuppoſe we are 
infinitely more favoured by nature than them- 
ſelves; which, whenever they are but a little 
ſerious, they conſtantly deny. Is not this very 
inconſiſtent ? To ſuppoſe our ſex weaker than 
theirs, from the immutable laws of order that 
prevail through the univerſe, and at the ſame 
time to- deprive us of the privilege of education, 
and to diſcourage that curioſity which might 
bring us to knowledge, or knowledge to us, 
is very unreaſonable, I might ſay cruel. But 
the ſtriking out this method of making us ac- 
quainted with the world, ſhewing us the ſeeds 
of good and evil actions, and the ſad conſe- 
quences of what, at firſt fight, ſeemed but tri- 
vial miſtakes, is a prodigious advantage; and, as 
far as my abilities enable me to diſcern, free 
from every inconvenience. If I have either taken 


things wrong, or carried them too far, I ſhould 
be extremely obliged to any body who would 


Kt me right, _. | | 1 
_ Your fentiments and your language, Caliſta, 
ſaid Beaumont, in a great meaſure deſtroy that 
ill founded notion, that women are inferior to 
men in their natural abilities, and you have very 
juſtly expoſed the inhumanity of endeavouring 
to ſtop the progreſs of thofe abilities, and then 
to throw the weight of ſo unfair a beats 
upon nature. What you have ſaid of flat- 
tery, is alſo, very judicious, and take it from me, 
that none but knaves have a propenſity to flat- 
tery,.and that it is an. incenſe they never pre- 
tend to offer, except to thoſe whom they take 
to be fools. A man who is ſincerely in love, 
may however Hatter, without intending to do 
pI” I Re it. 
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it. His prepoſſeſſion diſturbs his reaſon, and 
makes him ſee things fairer or brighter than they 
really are. He may therefore ſpeak falſely, with- 
out uttering falſehoods. But this may be eaſily 
diſcovered, from the very manner in which they 
are ſpoken; his flattery will be abrupt and art- 
leſs, whereas that of a man, who endeavours to 
deceive you, will be conveyed with addreſs, and 
diſguiſed under a thouſand different forms. What 
you ſay of this manner of inſtructing, is ſtritly 
true. But methinks we have forgot the princt- 
pal end- of this meeting, which was, to hear 
ſomething that lady Conſtantia had prepared, 
though of what kind, I profeſs I know not, and 
therefore am impatient to be informed. | 

Upon my word, ſaid Sir Lawrence, that is 
very true, and I had it ſtrongly in my mind, 
when TI roſe from ſupper to come hither ; but 
my deſire of exprefling my gratitude for paſt fa- 
vours, before I received freſh obligations, indu- 
ced me to make a ſhort compliment to that 
lady, which brought on a converſation, that put 
the main buſines out of my head. Her lady- 
ſhip will, I am ſure, have the goodneſs to for- 
give me, and at the ſame time to believe, that 
all who are here, never attend with ſo much 
ſatisfaction as when ſhe ſpeaks. | a lf 
After the lecture that Beaumont juſt now read 
againſt flattery, what you fay, replied ſhe, Sir La- 
rence, ſeems a little too ſtrong, but I ſhall however 
entertain ſo good an opinion of myſelf, as to 
fuppoſe it is not entirely a compliment; but 
that having; ſpent ſo many years in the world, 
I may have made ſo much uſe of my time, as 
to be able to furniſh half an hour's converſation, 
that may not be altogether uſeleſs or diſagr 4 


* 
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able. For if ſelf- love would ſuffer us to ſet our 
notions of ourſelves a little below the truth, we 
ſhould certainly find our account in it, by pro- 
curing a general biaſs in our favour, which no- 
thing attracts ſo eaſily as modeſty, nothing ſo ef- 
fectually repels as pride. What I propoſe to ſay, 
and ſomething alſo that I intend to read, by way 
of epilogue to our performance, will take up 
but very little time, and will fall in very natu- 
rally at the cloſe of ſuch obſervations, as any of 


the company may be inclined to make, and 
re 1 ſho 


which therefo uld be unwilling; to in- 
terrupt. TY Ye EE 5 7} POOR 

According to your ladyſhip's own, account of 
the matter, ſaid Beaumont, what you have pre- 
pared, by way of deſert to our literary feaſt, if 
without deviating into ,pedantry that expreſſion 
may be allowed, can never come in more pro- 
perly than at preſent. There is not, I think, a 
ſingle perſon in the room, that has not treated 
T that topic with great propriety, and conſequent- 


17 we are perfectly diſpoſed to hear your lady- 
1 


p's reflections, having already delivered our 
on. 1 likewiſe ſuſpect, that vou have raĩſed a 
ſtrong . by making uſe of the word 
epilogue, for I cannot conceive, what kind of 
epilogue ſuch mixed performances can bear; but 
when I recollect, that your ladyſhip opened your 
plan with a copy of verſes, which however im- 
perſect, had the good luck to pleaſe; I am in 
hopes that your concluſion will not be in proſe, 
and as I have never yet ſeen any of your on 
poetic: compoſitions, I ſhall eſteem this epilogue 
a kind of curioſity. I ſee plainly, that I treſ- 
paſs on the patience of your audience, but I do 
it on purpoſe to mortify your ah schere 
8 e 
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lity, and to let you fee, that tho! Sir 
ons beſt courtier amongſt us, yet ag 4 
ments, however well turned, are ſo. far — hav- 
ing the leaſt taint of flattery, that they are pre- 
ciſely what compliments ſhould. be, truth hand- 
ſomely expreſſed; and now having done juſtice 
to mel and to all who are preſent, Tall Tj 
Jens in hopes of our receiving our reward. | 
Fo avoid being overcome with ciuilities, qr. tp 
retort, Beaumont, your own argument, and prove 
all theſe fine reaſonings to be ſo much CSE 
Latterys, ſaid her ladyſhip, I ſhall inform you, that 
what I intended, was indeed no more than few 
haſty lines upon an odd: plan; and to make theſe 
the more intelligible, by letting you know; how 
ſuch a thought came into my head, I find my- 
ſelf obliged to tell you a ſtory, that if ſome mo- 
tives did not oblige me to conceal certain cix- 
cumſtances of it, would put you in mind that 
I am an old woman. How fit a ſubject this 
for compliments! What a tepick for flattery 
Beaumont has furniſhed a very handſome apg- 
Jogy for flattering young women, and for telling 
pretty ſibs, without incurring the odious name 
of liar ; but What excuſe he can find for. diſturb- 
ing the wits of a woman in years, is beyond 
my conception. But now to ſpeak in character, 
and as an old woman ſhould do, let me, as Prior 
9 off a been. and e 
my ta b 
5 flouriſhed 3 in the R of de. pre- 
ſent century, (to take things as low as poſſible) 
a nobleman, who was particularly diſtingui 
for good ſenſe, a fine taſte and correct breeding. 
He moved in a ſuperior ſphere with the higheſt 
dignity, and was no leſs careſſed in ſoreign _ 
an 
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than in our own, and maintained the extenſive 
reputation, he had acquired by a ſuitable beha- 
viour upon all occaſions. He was far from af- 
fecting to ſpeak in publick, and therefore did it 
rarely, and only when neceſſity required; but 
when he did, what he ſaid was plain, noble, ele- 
gant, conciſe, and to the purpoſe; ſo that he 
was heard with attention, and every body re- 
| ny that one who ſpoke ſo well, ſhould ſpeak 
fo ſeldom. He wrote in the fame manner, ſhort, 
but not affected, with much perſpicuity, and 
with ſo much eaſe and ſtrength at the ſame time, 
that it was impoffible to read his letters, without 


perceiving, that they were written by one of 


the firſt men of the age. His converſation was 
very lively, and had leſs of reſerve than the reſt 
of his character; he was far from being talka- 
tive, but whatever he ſaid had either weight or 
ſpirit, according as the ſubject required; 70 that 

ou never heard him ſpeak, but you were in- 
ſtructed or pleaſed. He made the ſame, that is, 
the firſt figure wherever he came, and had this 
peculiar excellency, that in the cabinet, the 
camp and the court, he ſeemed precifely formed 
for the part he then ſuſtained ; ſo that the ſtateſ- 
man, the ſoldier, and the fine gentleman, inter- 
fered not at all with each other, but he ſeemed 
to put on his character like his cloaths, to ſuit 
the place in which he was to appear; and with 
a facility, and even a negligence that was the 
"reverſe of affectation n | 
All this was fo conſpicuous, ſo certain, and 
ſo ſuperior to all contradiction, that tho* he 
-wanted not enemies, for who is there that wants 
them? yet there was nobody fo deſtitute of pro- 
bity, as to attempt denying a circumſtance = 
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all that I have ſaid. Yet thoſe who knew him 
in his youth, and from particular motives, were 
not inclined to beſtow upon him more praiſes 
than he deſerved, would ſometimes ſay, that 
they wondered how he had acquired theſe ac- 
compliſhments, ſince his education was not ei- 
ther regular or extraordinary, entering very early 
into the great career of life, and being thence 
forward ſo perpetually occupied, that it could 
not be conceived, that he had much leiſure for 
ſtudy or reflection. If in this there was any 
truth, as perhaps there might, inſtead of 3 
it rather raiſes the wonder; for with all the ad 

vantages that youth can poſſibly receive, it ſel- 
dom happens, that fo compleat a character is 
formed, and to aſcribe it to chance or accident, 
would be abſurd and ridiculous. - Contingencies 
may help a character now and then, and expe- 
rience as well as hiſtory may inform us, that a 
man in certain circumſtances, or upon ſome 
particular occafion, has manifeſted wonderful 
virtue or ſurprizing abilities, that at other times 
was far from ſhining with equalluſtre. But this 
nobleman's conduct, in the light that I have re- 
preſented it, was perfectly uniform and con- 
ſtantly of a piece. His calmneſs and modera- 
tion never gave way to accident, his firmneſs 
and good ſenſe never deſerted him in any dan- 
ger; the ſame politeneſs that recommended his 
youth, diſtinguiſhed him in his advanced years; 
and at the very time when he was the oracle of 
the ſtate, he was one of the moſt gallant men 
in the drawing room; put on a ſerious air when 
he entered the council chamber, and put it off 
when he came out. We need not wonder that 
a behaviour ſo highly finiſhed, ſhould be —_— 
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ſally admired, and at the ſame time we muſt 
confeſs, that it could not be eaſily underſtood, 
more eſpecially by thoſe who —— to the bot- 
tom of things, and were ſenſible, that the fineſt 
and moſt curious pieces of work are, notwith- 
ſtanding, raiſed upon certain principles, and de- 
hoes upon ſome ſprings or other, how happily 
| 1 they may be concealed ans kept out of 


. the decline of this great man's ne, when 
the hurry of the world was over, and there was 
no longer any reaſon to make a myſtery of 
things, this very ſubject happened to be touched 
in his preſence] it may be he perceived the 
meaning, it may be there was no meaning, but 
that a favourable occaſion offering, he had a mind 
to ſhew, that ingenuity was 2 the number 
of the great qualities that he poſſeſſed, and there- 
fore with the ſame eaſe and freedom that he diſ- 
eourſed on the moſt trivial topicks, he expreſſed 


was ſentiments: upon this, and drew with a maſ- 


hand the outlines of a piece, which, if I 
bad the ſkill to finiſn, would certainly appear 
-worthy of your approbation ; if therefore there 
be any thing in it beautiful or great let it be 
aſcribed to him; if it appears with any flaws or 
: blemiſhes, let thoſe be imputed to me. It is many 
ye ears ſince I heard theſe paſſages, but they made 

ch an impreſſion at the time, as I flattered my- 
ſelf would never wear out, and I hope they are 
ſtill fo freſh, as to preſerve ſometbing of their 
original likeneſs, tho* they may not have alto- 
_ [gether that echt, with which they came from 

his bande. 

„ The world, laid he, is very ths being 

« u bad a ſchool as it is generally repreſented, — 
6+ thoſe 
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thoſe who come into it early have one advan- 
tage, that they underſtand it ſooner and bet- 
ter. I have heard philoſophers value them- 
ſelyes upon the ſtudy of human nature, but i 
„have been often tempted to chink from their 
diſcourſes, that they had ſtudied only that of 
one man. It follows from hence, that their 
notions are too refined for practice, whereas 
thoſe who take their ſentiments of men from 


their acquaintance with men, are far leſs lia- 


. ble t be deceived. A learned education has 
many advantages, but conſidered at leaſt in 
certain lights, it has ſome diſadvantages alſo. 
It always loads the memory, it often gives a 
% wrong turn to the judgment, What is worft 
of all, it is apt to make a young man think 
he is knowing, at a ſeaſon when being con- 
ſcious of ignorance, is a point of the utmoſt 
importance. He who is perfuaded of this, 
6 will be modeſt, cautious and diligent,. indut- 
4 gent to his inferiors, affable to his equals, and 
4 ſubmiſſſve to. thoſe above him. Theſe are 
qualities that will render him beloved and 
«© eſteemed, and will at the ſame time open to 
© him many ſhort paths to knowledge, more 


« .eſpecially that kind of practical knowledge, 


<c which is otherwiſe very difficult to be acquired, 
and yet is of continual uſe. The neceſſity he 
daily feels of ſeeking aſſiſtance, will make 
him ready ſo far as his power extends to ſerve 
others, and the character of doing this, is 
both the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt way of pro- 
curing friends. A ſenſe of having no title 
<6 to preferment, but merit, is a kind of ſpur, 
% that will never let a man reſt till he attains it; 
and while he meaſures his — 
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<< the rewards that attend it, he will continue to 
6 afpire as long as there is any thing above him, 
«© His own progreſs and the progreſs of others, 
« will teach him the ſecureſt roads, and if he 
© ſees a man ſtumble or fall, he will be ſure not 
* to tread in his path: his fatigues will render 
< him hardy, a neceſſary complaiſance will give 
* him a taſte of pleaſure, but the deſire of ri- 
e ſing, and the fear of loſing that reputation, 
4 which has coſt him ſo. much, will, if he has 
c a true ſpirit, keep him from being a dupe to 
<< pleaſures. As diffidence taught him caution 
« in the beginning, ſo experience will give him 
c a uſeful confidence by degrees, and the habit 
ec of ſeeing dangers and ſharing them, when his 
« duty requires it, will wear away that terror 
that ſeizes upon unpractiſed minds. In ſhort, 
a uſe, - obſervation, : ſucceſs, diſappointments, 
good and ill fortune, will contribute equally 
ce to inſtru him, and not being governed by 
hat other people have ſeen, he will always 
44 find himſelf in a condition, to purſue the 
«© meaſures that he has once planned; and as 
£© theſe will be directed by judgment rather 
„than fancy, they will either lead him to his 
£6 purpoſe. at once, or if they fail, ſhew him 
< where he miſtook, and enable him to correct 
© his error. He will ſee the difference between 
% firmneſs and obſtinacy, between changing, 


$6 as reaſon requires, and irreſolution, and be- 


„ tween that ſavage virtue which the world ne- 
„ver eſteemed, and that abandoned corruption 
* which the world will always deſpiſe. He will 
not be cheated with the cant words of the 
e times, hutried along by the ſtream of a par- 
1 ty, or reſolve never to differ with a man, 
V7 « whom 
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whom he once thought his friend, or agree 


with another, whom, upon ſome occaſion, he 


took to be his enemy. In ſhort, he will not 
ſail with every wind, or attempt to ſail againſt 
it ; he will not ſacrifice . others to his intereſt, 
or his ow. intereſts to thoſe of others; he will 
neither court popularity nor ſhun it; and af- 
ter all it will be bis ruling maxim, that as no 
man has ſo good a right, fo no man can form 
a truer judgment of his conduct than himſelf, 
which will free him from the fear of cenſure, 
and prevent his growing giddy with applauſe. 


For my own part, continued he, two thirds 


cc 
ce 
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c 
cc 


cc 
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of what I know I collected from converſation, 
* and the remaining third, by comparing what 
TI knew with what I heard, fifting out the 


truth, which having reduced within the nar- 
roweſt bounds poſſible, and having fixed this 
by way of maxim in my mind, it ſerved as a 
ſort of artificial memory, ſince by reflecting 
upon it a little, I could eaſily recover the cir- 
cumſtances with which it was attended when 
firſt received. The ſingle inconvenience, to 
which this method of inſtruction remains ex- 


poſed is this, that the topicks of converſation 
are accidental, and that you cannot eaſily in- 
form yourſelf on any point, without diſco- 


vering what you ſeek. This difficulty, tho" 
great, admits of two ſolutions. If the mat- 


ter be of a publick nature, you have nothing 


to do but to frequent mixed companies, and 
you cannot fail of hearing it canvaſſed with 
force and freedom. There is not, generally 


ſpeaking, a ſet of men who do leſs ſervice to 
themſelves, than the common herd of coffee- 


houſe politicians, and yet they are very 7 
| o u 
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< ful to others. Different men ſee the ſame 
* thing in different lights, and amongſt a mul- 
<« titude of ridiculous and whimſical opinions, 
ce it is a hundred to one that you hear ſomething 
© to the purpoſe, or atleaſbſomething that your 
& own judgment can apply to the purpoſe. Gueſ- 
<< ſing is a ſort of intelligence, and tho' it may 
ſeem ſtrange, it is nevertheleſs true, that per- 
„ ſons who have very confuſed notions, and 


<© ho argue from falſe principles, or no princi- 


* ples, hit the point, as thoſe who ſhoot at ran- 
* dom» ſometimes do the mark. But if the ſub- 
ject be ſecret in its nature, and no help can 
<< be had this way, a man of dexterity will find 
an art of feigning a caſe, wide in appear- 


ante of that which he would have reſolved, 
and yet built upon the ſame principles. This 


< he may throw out on a proper occaſion, and 
© with ſafety take the judgment of thoſe, whom 
of all men he would be leaſt inclined to con- 


s ſult, or to conſide in, if they knew his mean- 


„ing. There are beſides theſe other innocent 
arts, by which a man of capacity may avail 
“ himſelf of his neighbour's underſtanding, and 
< when all is done, there is no man ſo wiſe as 


not to need advice, and but very few ſo pru- 


< dent as to uſe it.. 5 £ 
I have given you the whole ſtory at large, tho? 
it is the latter part only that makes to my pur- 


poſe. You may remember, that I was deſirous 


of having the argument of each of our ſtories 
reduced to a ſingle line; by the help of which, 
J thought it might be practicable, to ſecure the 
retroſpect of the whole diſcourſe without much 
trouble; when I had effected this, it came into 
my head, that it might not be altogether im- 

N practicable, 
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practicable, to reduce all theſe ſcattered, and 
ſeemingly inconſiſtent hints into a kind of or- 
der, that without rendering them burthenſome - 
to the memory, might ſtill render them more 
uſeful and :nfiruQtive. Upon this plan I have 
built my epilogue, which whether you will con- 
ſider as a kind of poetical exerciſe, not entirely 
beneath your notice, or as a whim, which after 
taking up an hour or two of my time, is made 
an inſtrument of murdering a few minutes of 
yours, will depend upon your judgment, and if 
the laſt ſhould prove the caſe, will not prove a 
crime beyond the power of forgiveneſs, for wiſ- 
dom is Os in the wiſh of thoſe who can never 
reach it in their practice. 9 SON 


TExT. 


Youth may have wit, but wifdom dwells with age, 
An haſty judgment, long repentance draws ;- 

All omens good, to virtuous minds preſage, _ 
A ſingle fault, may num'rous miſchiefs cauſe. 

He ſhipwreck ſeeks, who knows not how to 
ſteer, | 

Virtue once rooted, will thro” life appear, 

Who thinks not of hereafter, thrives not here. 


Gross. 


Who journeys thro' the world without a plan, 
Heedleſs 7 nature's laws, unſtill'd in man; 
Finds to his coft, what dangers wait on fools, 
And eager aſks, and ſtudious ſeeks for rules; 
Till chance, obſervance, friends, by ſlow degrees, 
Point out, confirm, or teach him ſuch as theſe, 


I. Expe- 
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Experience, is the knowledge of life's road, 
By thoſe collected, wha that road have trod; 
Let then their counſels your aſſent engage, 
| Youth may have wit, but wiſdom dwells with age, 
ONS OTST 
| Thoughts change with eaſe, deeds hardly are un- 
Be thj well weigh'd, &er theſe are once begun. 
Heard on one fide. ſcarce any ſuit has flaws, 
An haſty judgment, long repentance draws, 
„ <a 


Meal minds by ſuperſtition are miſied, 


AX tim'rous heart attends a ſhattered head. 


But wiſer. you, read this, in reaſon's page, 
All omens good, to virtuous minds preſage. 


= | IV. : 
To fbun remorſe, reflect e er yon begin, 
Slight the it frems, get ev'ry. ſm's a fin; 


The ſmalleſt touch infected matter draws, 
A ſingle fault, may num' rous miſchiefs cauſe. 


q N V. 1 
Slow in re alving, think before you move, 
Hate not in haſte, and ev'n at leiſure love; 


. ſafe the road, you'll always find it near, 
ſhipwreck ſeeks, who knows not how to 


S 
ſteer. 
„ VI. Theſe 


Of oo tHe oa 
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VI. | 


Theſe rules revolve, inſcribe them on your mind, 
Prompt for your uſe,” as you occaſion find; 
Set out with honour, candid, courteous,” clear, 
Virtue once rooted, will thro' life appear. 


, . . tz % 
; 4 * 4 : 
Je , 


Yet one word more —— theſe lectures all are vain, 
And vain alas / your ſtudy, cares, and pain; 
Unleſs towards heav'n, your meaning be ſincere, 
Who thinks not of hereafter, thrives not here. 


I can aſſure your ladyſhip, ſaid Sir Lawrence, 
that as I was highly entertained with your ſtory, | 
ſo both the matter and the manner of your epi- 
logue are equally inſtructive and pleaſant; and 
not the leſs ſo to me, who am quite a ſtranger: 
to theſe kind of verſes; which however, if 
am not greatly miſtaken, can be very 
rarely applied with ſo much; propriety,” as 
they have been upon this occaſion. I ſhould + 
be glad likewiſe to learn from what country or 
language they are borrowed ; for it has often oc- 
curred to me, that much of the old poetry, 
which is now grown: into diſuſe, loſt its beauty 
and ſunk into contempt, by being ill written, 
and worſe applied, by ſuch. as did not either know: 
or conſider any thing more, than hom to tag 
rhimes, and give their productions the ſame 
form with thoſe of eminent writers, believing, 
that if they looked they muſt read like them; 
whereas in ſuch compoſitions, as well as in the 

Vol. I. M human 
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human frame, if there is not a correſpondence 


between the ſubject and.the manner of treating 
that ſubject, it can give no ſatisfaction. Thought 


without harmony reſembles a good capacity in a 


miſhapen carcaſs, and pleaſing ſounds unaccom- 


panied with ſenſe; ae like a beautiful: idiot, | 
whom we contemplate| with/pity-and regret: 
As to the form of the verſe, ſaid Mrs. An- 
guiſh, it is Spaniſh, and in that language there 


are many pieces of this kind, ſome ſerious and 
* — humorous: and- entertaining, but 


all —_— . y and fulk of wit; which is in- 
deed: — of Spaniſh poetry, th 

it ist not always: ſo natura and correct as t 
be wiſhed. Such as have ſucceeded beſt in this 


war of wiiting, have choſen for thelr text a 
ſtanza, that has been particularly admired in a 
grave poem, and have applied it in the gloſs to 
ſome-dzverting ſubje&; the great ſecret lying in 
22 muſhy and happily: the words ef the 

inal author, to a ſenſe: very: different from, 


— + if poſſible, the very reverſe of what he in- 


tended. To do this with dexterity- is: generally 
eſteemed, and 1 believe, upon trial, will be 


found entremely difficult, - which, | perhaps,: is 


the reaſon why; hardly any attempts of this kind 


eee made in other languages. Though, 
ifm memory does not much mien, mes P 
haue ſeeu ſomething of the Vko nature in Taliah, 


whiz ir the mots probable ſince chere is a 
great conformity between : the poetry of both 
nations, their authors taking a pltaſure- to copy 
FFP 1 20 
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It is very true, added Mr. Penſive, and I very 
well remember to have ſeen a poem of this kind 
tranſlated from the Spaniſh of St. Thereſa into 
French by an eminent hand. Something too of 
this ſort there is in our on language by Mr. 
Craſhaw, and it may be by other poets, who 
- wrote about that time; for during the fiuſt 
twenty-five years of the laſt century, our wits 
applied themſelves with the ſame diligence to the 
Rudy of the Spaniſh writers, as they had done 
-for about fifty years before to the -peruſal of the 
Italians. We had indeed, far earlier than this, ſome 
acquaintance with the beſt Spaniſh writers, and 
the reading their works was much in vogue, 
during the reign of Philip and Mary; but if not 
diſcouritenanced, it at leaſt grew into diſuſe in 
the beginning of the ſucceeding - reign, when 
the Italian poetry came into faſhion, and Spen- 
2 Drayton, and others of our firſt rate wits, 

from thence to write in ſtanzas. Sir 
Lawrence was certainly in the right, when he 
obſerved, that there was a peculiar propriety in 
the application of lady Conſtantia's verſes 3 and 


J muſt further beg leave to remark, that they 


were very judiciouſſy introduced by a ſtory that 
is at leaſt as uſeful as any that we have heard; 
ſo that I think we may juſtly affirm, that the 
ſcheme of our entertainment is perfectly com- 


pleat, and very far ſuperior to any thing that Iex- 


pected when we entered upon it. 1 885 

In my humble ſentiment, ſaid Califta, it is 
now pretty viſible, that our plan was conducted 
by ſome latent influence, to which it owes that 
uniformity that put it in her ladyſhip's power to 
frame ſo elegant, and at the ſame time ſo na- 
2 M 2 tural 
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tural a concluſion. But however that may be, 
we reap the benefit of it, and may eaſily per- 
ceive, that a ſelect company of perſons, who 
have in general the ſame turn of mind, may 
divert themſelves wherever they are, in a man- 
ner infinitely more ſuitable to the character of 
rational beings, than with the uſual arts of mu- 
fic, dancing and cards. At leaſt, even theſe 
ace rendered leſs neceſſary, and conſequently 
more pleaſing by the intervention of ſuch an 
amuſement, which in the preparation and exe- 
cution, has kept our thoughts in an agreeable 
agitation for near a fortnight. But now we 
have tried it, it appears to me very ſurpriſing, 
that it never occurred to us before; and this the 
rather, becauſe every one has expreſſed a kind 
of impatience to ſee ſomething of the ſame ſort 
acted over again. 
With Cali iſta's leave, continued Miſs Char- 
lotte, I will endeavour to ſtrengthen what ſhe 
has advanced by another remark, which I flat- 
ter myfelf, will ftrongly recommend theſe moral 


amuſements. When this propoſal was firſt | 


made, we were moft of us deep in the vapours, 
but it was no fooner received, than the ſpleen 
was baniſhed from this apartment ; and as far as 
J can recollect, has never made its appearance 
fince; Mrs. Anguiſh's fan remains entire ; Mr, 
Penſiveꝰs ſtick has loſt its acquaintance with the 
floor ; Captain Courtly has never humm'd a 
ſong in the window; and if I may ſay it without 
_ offence, Sir Lawrence no longer ſhuts his eyes, 
or Jeans his head upon his elbow in the armed 
chair, without having the leaſt diſpoſition to 
ſleep. I infer: from all this, that the „ 
| | 0 
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of the body in the morning, and of the mind in 


the evening, are ſovereign remedies againſt all 


diſtempers intellectual or corporeal. Each is a 
remedy; too infinitely -.eafier and leſs trouble- 
ſome than phyſic, and the laſt eſpecially, which 
if I was diſpoſed to play the quack, I could with 
facility exalt above all others in a multitude af 
particulars, which, except one, :Iſhall forbear, 
and that is, that the effects of this remedy are 
communicated from one to another; ſo that if 1 
was not afraid of ſpeaking nonſenſe, I ſhould 
ſay that it excites a kind of healthy contagion, 
which no ill humours can reſiſt. FM 
Ihe general approbation that has been beſtow- 
ed upon -theſe evening diſcourſes, ſaid captain 
Courtly, has put a thought into my head, which 


though obvious enough, has eſcaped every body, 


except our female philoſopher here, Charlotte, 
and ſhe has touched it ſo lightly, that methinks 
a farther explanation will not be diſtaſteful. 
Amongſt other very happy conſequences the 

have had; one has been, our becoming mu 

better pleaſed with each other. Raillery was 
formerly the only recreation peculiar to this 
parlour; we had always diſcretion enough tp 
hide our foibles from the obſervance of the 
world; but the very moment we were alone, 
thoſe who. happened to be in ſpirits, fell upon 
the dejected without mercy; and as if the ſpleen 


had not been torment enough of itſelf, it was 


heightened by a kind of malicious perſecution. 
But fince theſe exerciſes, as I think Caliſta was 


pleaſed to call them, once began, cenſure has 


given way to complement, and Sir Lawrence 
lu. Fells 1 M 3 | become 
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become a perfect courtier. Mr. Penſive's good 
humour has laſted for a whole week, and that 
too in ſpite of rainy weather; Caliſta has broke 
her ſilence without any of her uſual tartneſs; 
and the good Miſs Charlotte has diſplayed her 
wit in very harmleſs ſpeculations, inſtead of di- 
verting the company, as ſhe uſed to do, at the 
expence of Mr. Penſive and myſelf. Upon the 
whole, I am thoroughly ſatisfied, that though 
we have been old acquaintance, we were never 
upon ſo good terms with each other as at pre- 
ſent. After thanking therefore, lady Conſtantia, 
for that flow of benevolence and good nature, 
which has been ſo conſpicuous upon this occa- 
ſion; I muſt do juftice alſo to my friend Beau- 
mont, whioſe latent influence through this affair 
was very prettily hinted by one of his fair diſ- 
ciples, and has undoubtedly pervaded our whole 
moral performance. . * 
It would be a mark of vanity, returned Beau- 
mont, to ſuffer this converſation to proceed 
any further. If it be true, that we have ſpent a 
week happily together, and that our mutual ſatis- 
faction roſe ſo high as thoſe young ladies painted 


it; if the ſpleen and yapours have been baniſhed || 


by rational converſations; and if we find our 
_ diſpoſitions better through the help of a little 
innocent management ; let us learn from thence, 
that our tranquillity depends more upon ourſelves 
than we commonly imagine ; and having made 
- one experiment with ſo great ſucceſs, let us re- 
member our promiſe to try whether it may 
not be repeated with at leaſt as good an effect. 
Time is ever on the wing, theſe gentlemen are 
to leave us to-morrow, and methinks it would 
EE if of 3 afford 
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afford thoſe who are to remain behind, ſome 
conſolation, if- we knew with ſome kind of cer- 
tainty, when they would viſit us again. 72 

It was my unwillingneſs, added lady Conſtan- 
tia, to interrupt thoſe whom I always hear ſpeak 
with pleaſure, that hindered me from making 
this propoſition ſome time ago; for as the ſport- 
ing ſeaſon is coming on, I am not without ſome 
apprehenſions, that thoſe impreſſions which are 
now ſo lively, will be effaced by a variety of 
diverſions, and inſtead of meeting again to re- 
new our moral amuſements, we ſhall have a 
train of very genteel excuſes, that may poſſibly 
put it out of our power to complain; but at the 


ſame time will make us no amends at all for our 


diſappointment. All this I foreſee, at the ſame 
time I am unwilling to believe. But perſons 
who were not born yeſterday, have experienced 
ſuch a variety of inſtances of this nature, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible for them to ſtifle their ſuſpi- 
cions, more eſpecially, where they think them- 
ſelves at liberty to ſpeak freely, and are not 
wholly without hopes of being heard with pa- 
tience, and perhaps with pity. — What ſay 
you, Sir Lawrence? | | 

I fay, replied the old gentleman very gravely, 


that I thought your ladyſhip knew me better, 


was always punctual to my word when a+ young 
fellow, and I will venture to ſay, that 1 ſha}l 
keep it as long as I keep my ſenſes. . As for 
Penſive, there is much the ſame difficulty in 
getting him hither, that there is to prevail upon 
a bird to leave his cage when the door is open; 
and for Courtly, he is ſtill a man of honour, 
though ſome people are malicious enough to * 
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he is no longer a-man. of gallantry. Upon the 
whole, madam, theſe reflections might have 
|: been ſpared, unleſs you intended them, by way 
[8 of circumlocution, for our being very welcome ; 
and as I am always inclined to underſtand my 
friends in the beſt ſenſe, I am willing to think 
they were meant ſo, — Come, nephew, you 
have a great faculty at computation, be pleaſed 
to try mp kill, in giving theſe ladies ſatisfac- 
tion; fix the time as well as you can, and then 
it ſhall be my care to keep it 
The diverſions, Sir, ſaid Mr. Penſive, that 
you have promiſed captain Courtly, will cer- 
tainly take up the beſt part of the ſeaſon, and you 
muſt then give me leave to put you in mind, 
that you have promiſed lady Conſtantia's ſiſter 
a viſit, which will occupy a week or ten days; 
ſo that ſuppoſing nothing extraordinary to in- 
tervene, I imagine there can be no great miſ- 
take in our reckoning, if we fix our return hi- 
ther, to the beginning of the month of Sep- 
tember, or, if the weather ſhould prove very fine, 
to the middle of it. Of this I am very cer- 
tain, that the obliging invitation we have re- 
ceived, as well as the remembrance of the many 
happy days we have ſpent, will keep this pro- 
miſe ſo freſh in my memory, that lady Conſtan- 
tia may ſafely lay aſide all fear of diſappoint- 
ment, which, to ſay the truth, ought rather to 
have diſturbed us, who in ſuch a caſe muſt 
have been infinitely the greateſt ſufferers, 4 
For my particular, continued captain Courtly, 
TI am ſo overjoyed at the thoughts of my not 
being troubleſome here, that if her ladyſhip 
ſhould add but a word ar two more yo the 
<7 8 | ame 
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ſame ſtrain, ſhe ſhall be obliged ts change her 
language before ſhe gets me out of the houſe ; 
Sir Lawrence talked of a bird in a cage; for 
my part, I have ſeen birds wiſe enough to 
know when they were well, and that would 
not be tempted out of good quarters, by leav- 
ing the door open. It is true, that ſince I have 
lived in the country, I am become a kind of 
ſportſman, but am not ſo keen that way, as 
not to be called off at any time, by the hopes 
of ſuch agreeable converſation. I muſt confeſs, 
that as to the viſit Mr. Penſive has mentioned, 
I am under the ſame obligation, and ſhall _ 
. willingly keep my word. e are there alm 

as happy as we are here, and ſhould be quite ſo, 


if this company were diſpoſed to meet us, 


which, whether it be a thing practicable or not, 
becomes not me to determine. At all events 
my friend's computation may be depended upon, 
and lady Conſtantia may reſt ſatisfied, that if 
the ſun makes no miſtake in his progreſs this 
year, we ſhall return as duly as the ſeaſon. - 

In that caſe, replied lady Conſtantia, Sir 
Lawrence Teſty, his nephew, and that worthy 
gentleman, Mr. Courtly, will be heartily wel- 
come without any circumlocution. As to meet- 
ing you at my ſiſter's, it was once in my 
thoughts, but for ſome reaſons will not be expe- 
dient this ſummer. However, Caliſta and Char- 


lotte may very probably make a tour thither, 


and Henrietta ſhall come hither for a fortnight. 
Theſe are contingencies of no manner of mo- 
ment to our principal deſign. There is another 
thing that poſſibly may interfere with it, Mr. 
Beaumont talks of making a journey to town, 
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bat I hope he will contrive it fo, as not to be 


abſent when his preſence is moſt nee , and 


this difficulty once removed, I ſhall vnger 
hav any dread of diſappointments. 
Your ladyſhip then, added Beaumont, mayleep 
In peace, for as I have fixed my journey pretty 
early, and I think it impoſſible, that buſihefsfhould 
detain me above a month or ſix weeks at init; 
we ſhall have ſpace ſufficient to collect and to 
digeſt our materials againſt the time of our next 
mesting, and may providence defend us from 
any of thoſe aecidents that are capable of pre- 
venting ſo innocent and ſo laudable a renewal of 
wur converſations I told ydu time was on 
the wing, and his regiſter there will tell you 
fo too; it is an hour later ban our uſual 
time of parting, and theſe gentlemen muſt be 
up early, ſo. that the beſt thing we can now do, 
is <0 of going to bed. The gentlemen 
' Having, with their acouſtomed oivility, taken 
leave of the ladies, retired with Beaumont to 
his apartment, where they ſpent an hour or 'two 


more over their claret, — then bid each other 


adieu till the cloſe of the W Wer we 
neuer er — 


The End of the Fixs r VoLume, 
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